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Articte L—AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN STUART MILL.* 


Tus is a frank and truthful record of a life marked by more 
than ordinary distinction in its external contact with the 
world, and peculiarly strange and sad and instructive in the 
unfolding of its inner phases. Its interior development fur- 
nishes the thread of the whole narrative, as the author meant it 
should. For he gives three reasons for leaving this memorial 
of himself: first, that there might be ‘some record of an educa- 
tion which was unusual and remarkable ;” second, that there 
might be open to study “the successive phases of a mind 
which was always pressing forward,” “in an age of transitions 
in opinions ;” and third, and most especially, that due acknow]- 
edgment might be made of “ the debts which this intellectual 
and moral development owed to other persons.” 

This life began in London, on the 20th of May, 1806. Its 
earthly career was closed, as other hands make record, near 
Avignon, on the 8th of May, 1873. The sixty-seven years 
included between these dates form a period of stirring activity 
and conflict in the political history of Europe, and of yet more 
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stirring activity and conflict in the domain of human thought 
for the world. The circumstances of this individual life 
brought it very peculiarly under the molding pressure of one 
set of influences incident to such a time. We cannot wonder, 
therefore, that the development was abnormal and one-sided, 
almost to deformity. 

In the case of most men of eminence, the impress of a 
mother’s animating spirit and plastic touch of love is seen to 
be determinative of best results. But it is a singular fact that 
the word “ mother” does not once occur in this autobiography, 
and the sketch shows hardly a sign of anything like home- 
affection, filial or fraternal, in its subject. As soon as the birth 
is announced, the prominent figure in the foreground is the 
father, only the father, and such a father! A Scotchman born, 
strong in brawn and brains, with a powerful intellect, improved 
by high culture and tasked with intense work, he was by con- 
stitution and by habit devoid of the gentleness and sympathy 
which are essential qualifications of one who undertakes the 
training of a child. Then, as in spiteful hostility to the truths 
of Christianity he broke away from the faith of his fathers 
and abandoned the service of the Church for which he was 
educated, he became, by that very act, more cold, skeptical, 
bitter, unfeeling, and cruel in the rigor with which he insisted 
on his own ideal‘of mental development. Hence, almost be- 
fore the child could go alone, this father snatched him from his 
nurse’s arms and subjected him to a course of intellectual dis- 
cipline which seems to us terrible. 

Mill says: “I have no remembrance of the time when I 
began to learn Greek; I have been told that it was when I was 
three years old.” The precocious development thus early com- 
menced went on under steady pressure, which excluded him 
from all participation in the ordinary sports of childhood and 
from all association with other boys. Mill rates himself rather 
below than above par in the natural gifts of quick apprehen- 
sion, retentive memory, and active, energetic character. Yet 
we find him at eight years of age reading Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon, and Plato, with only his father for a lexicon. In his 
eighth year he commenced Latin, a learner, and, at the same 
time, a teacher of his younger brothers and sisters, compelled 
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to evince his own proficiency by the results of his teaching. 
During the next four years, he read the works of all the lead- 
ing Latin authors, also those of the Greek poets, dramatists, 
orators, and philosophers, even to Aristotle’s Rhetoric. Dur- 
ing the same period, he learned thoroughly geometry and alge- 
bra, and was compelled to grapple alone with the problems of 
the calculus and higher mathematics. This close application 
to study was interspersed with extensive private reading, chiefly 
of history, to an extent that seems almost incredible; the topics 
of his reading being made the subjects of earnest conversation 
in frequent, long walks taken with his father. His chief amuse- 
ment he found in reading books of experimental science with- 
out either performing or witnessing any practical experiments. 
The inexorable rigor of his training is illustrated by the fact 
that in the higher mathematics, with which his father had not 
kept up his early acquired knowledge so as to give needed 
explanation, the boy “was continually incurring his father’s 
displeasure by his inability to solve difficult problems for 
which he did not see that the necessary previous knowledge 
was wanting.” Some relief from this he found in a voluntary 
exercise which he took up and called writing histories. Thus 
in his eleventh and twelfth years, he compiled from Livy and 
Dionysius a history of the Roman Government, writing enough, 
he says, to make an octavo volume. This was his play. At 
about the same age, in addition to his other tasks, he was com- 
pelled to write English verses, having been introduced to a few 
of the choice old poets. But for this exercise he had but little 
of either genius or taste, and in it he made no great proficiency. 
From the age of twelve, he entered on what he calls an 
advanced stage of his education and took up Logic, beginning 
with Bacon’s Organon and following that with some Latin trea- 
tises on the subject. His subsequent reading of Latin and 
Greek authors was for the sake of their thoughts, his father 
requiring him to read aloud in the Greek, especially Plato and 
Demosthenes, and to answer questions when asked, and making 
this, at the same time, a severe and irksome drill in Elocution. 
In his fourteenth year, he was taken through a complete course 
of Political Economy, partly by the study of such books as 
were then published on the subject and partly by a sort of 
peripatetic course of lectures and discussions in walks with his 
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father. “ At this point,” he says, “concluded what can prop- 
erly be called my lessons.” When about fourteen, he left 
England for a year, the most of which was spent in the south 
of France, and on his return his education was carried forward 
by a different method. 

The question naturally arises, What moral influences accom. 
panied this severe intellectual discipline? In a distinct chap- 
ter, our author answers this question squarely. His father, 
stumbling at the problem concerning the existence of evil in 
the world, had fallen into complete atheism. He found it 
“impossible to believe that a world so full of evil was the 
work of an author combining infinite power with perfect good- 
ness and righteousness.” “He considered what is commonly 
presented to mankind as the creed of Christianity to embody 
the ne plus ultra of wickedness.” Hence, with no less pains 
than marked the rigor of his intellectual drill, he labored to 
impress it upon his son’s mind “ that the manner in which the 
world came into existence was a subject on which nothing was 
known ;” that the question “ Who made me?” cannot be an- 
swered because we have no experience or authoritative informa- 
tion from which to answer it. Coming up under such a teacher, 
who conscientiously carried out his own convictions on this as 
in other parts of his son’s education, the result was what must 
be expected. John Mill thus frankly confesses: “I am one of 
the very few examples in this country of one who has not 
thrown off religious belief, but never had it. I looked upon 
the modern exactly as I did upon the ancient religion, as some- 
thing which in no way concerned me.” 

Then further on, he says, “ My father’s moral convictions, 
wholly dissevered from religion, were very much of the charac- 
ter of those of the Greek philosophers. In his views of life, 
he partook of the character of the stoic, the epicurean, and the 
cynic. In his personal qualities, the stoic predominated. 
His standard of morals was epicurean, inasmuch as it was 
utilitarian, taking as the exclusive test of right and wrong the 
tendency of actions to produce pleasure or pain. But he had 
(and this was the cynic element} scarcely any belief in pleas- 
ure. Accordingly, temperance, in the large sense intended by 
the Greek philosophers—stopping short at the point of modera- 
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tion in all indulgences, was with him as with them about the 
central point of educational precept.” There was nothing in 
the associations of the youth to qualify the strong influence of 
such a father. The habitual frequenters of his father’s house 
were Bentham and a few of his disciples of the utilitarian 
school. He seems to have been carefully guarded from all con- 
tact with any who might impart other views of Christianity 
and virtue till his habits of thinking and feeling were unalter- 
ably set. 

The year spent on the continent introduced him to mountain 
scenery and modified his tastes for life. While in France, he also 
took lessons in various kinds of bodily exercise, attended lec- 
tures on science, and went through a course of the higher 
mathematics under private tuition. But he thinks the highest 
advantage of his residence abroad was the fact that he breathed, 
for a whole year, the free and genial atmosphere of continental 
life, and thus by contrast apprehended the great defect of Eng- 
lish life—that lack of friendship and sympathy. He carried 
home with him a strong and permanent interest in continental 
liberalism, which qualified his subsequent political views. 

On his return to England, young Mill was called to help his 
father in preparing for the press a work on Political Economy, 
by making a running abstract in the form of marginal notes on 
the manuscript. Soon after, he commenced reading law, intend- 
ing to make that his profession. But his guide was John Austin, 
a devoted disciple of Bentham, and very naturally Bentham’s 
treatise on Legislation was made their leading text-book. Other 
works of Bentham were taken up, and then, passing to some of 
the principal English writers on mental philosophy, his course 
of law-reading seems only to have brought him out into the 
field of metaphysics a thorough Benthamite, so that “ the prin- 
ciple of utility” became the keystone of his knowledge and be- 
liefs. Mill claims for himself the credit of giving to that philo- 
sophical school the title Utilitarian, taking the term out of one 
of Galt’s novels and applying it to a little debating society 
which at the age of sixteen he formed, and which was kept up 
for three and a half years. 

At the completion of his seventeenth year, his father secured 
for him an appointment from the East India Company, in whose 
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service the most of his own life was spent. John Mill, for thirty- 
five years, until the abolition of that corporation, continued his 
connection with it, rising steadily from the lowest grade of 
clerks to the highest post in his department. This position 
gave him a support and, at the same time, much leisure for the 
prosecution of literary pursuits. His chief duty was to write 
despatches and conduct the political correspondence of the com- 
pany—an exercise which he deemed profitable both as a train- 
ing in the expression of opinions and as qualifying his specu- 
lative theories by practical observation of the difficulties and 
obstacles always met with in the conduct of public affairs. He 
thinks these labors were of considerable value to him as a theo- 
retical reformer of the opinions and institutions of his time. 

In 1823, the same year that he entered the service of the 
East India Compary, the Westminster Review was established 
by Mr. Bentham and his followers, avowedly as a Radical or- 
gan in politics and religion, to make head against the Hdinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, then in the full height of their reputa- 
tion and influence. The first number opened a direct assault 
in an Article by James Mill, reviewing the Hdinburgh Review 
from its commencement. The younger Mill had during the pre- 
vious year commenced his “ youthful propagandism” of the new 
opinions by writing articles for the morning papers. He was 
now called to assist his father in this attack by reading through 
the forty volumes of the Edinburgh Review and noting the arti- 
ticles most open to criticism. The assault made a sensation at 
the time, but the object of it survived and continues still to 
hold its leading position as an exponent of the sound conser- 
vative thinking of the times, as they move on. From this 
time, for about five years, young Mill was a constant contribu- 
tor to the Westminster Review, guided chiefly by his father’s 
very positive opinions, which, he says, “ gave the distinguishing 
character to the Benthamite or Utilitarian propagandism of 
that time.” 

During this period, he was brought into close relations with 
Bentham by being made the editor of his great work on Evi- 
dence, and this labor he thought gave a great start to his 
powers of composition. Meantime, for his better self-cultiva- 
tion, he was learning German with a class of a dozen or more, 
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who also, in reading and conversation, studied and discussed 
Political Economy, Logic, and Psychology. In another associ- 
ation, his powers of argument and oratory were cultivated by 
spoken debates on the leading questions of the day. 

So we find the subject of this sketch, at the age of twenty- 
one, occupying an office which ensured a support for life, and 
in literary associations which gave him ample scope for work- 
ing influence on the world through his pen, for the facile use 
of which his whole training had given him excellent prepara- 
tion. His ambition was to be a Reformer, and everything 
seemed to favor success in his aims. 

But just then, he was brought toa strange crisis. His soul 
passed under a dark cloud. He went on mechanically with his 
ordinary occupations, but gloomy thoughts filled his mind. 
He could find no rest or satisfaction in what he was, or in 
anything before him. He thus describes his condition, in the 
autumn of 1826: 

“T was in a dull state of nerves, such as everybody is occa- 
sionally liable to; unsusceptible to enjoyment or pleasurable 
excitement ; one of those moods when what is pleasure at other 
times becomes insipid or indifferent; the state, I should think, 
in which converts to Methodism usually are when smitten by 
their first ‘conviction of sin.’ In this frame of mind, it oc- 
curred to me to put the question directly to myself: ‘Suppose 
that all your objects in life were realized: that all the changes 
in institutions and opinions which you are looking forward to, 
could be completely effected at this very instant: would this 
be a great joy and happiness to you?’ And an irrepressible 
self-consciousness distinctly answered ‘No!’ At this my 
heart sank within me: the whole foundation on which my life 
was constructed fell down. All my happiness was to have 
been found in the continual pursuit of this one end. The end 
had ceased to charm, and how could there ever again be any 
interest in the means? I seemed to have nothing left to live 
for. . . . . In vain I sought relief from my favorite 
books; those memorials of past nobleness and greatness from 
which I had always hitherto drawn strength and animation. 
I read them now without feeling, or with the accustomed feel- 
ing minus all its charms; and I became persuaded that my 
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love of mankind and of excellence for its own sake had worn 
itself out.” 
In this state, he had no friend to whom he could turn for 
advice. Instinctively he seemed to apprehend that his father 
could give him no relief, for the trouble came from a defect in 
his education which had been guided mainly by that father’s 
will. The susceptibilities and sympathies of his nature which 
had been repressed, almost crushed, by the severity of a purely 
intellectual discipline, were crying out against the wrong done 
them. We must think he was nearer right than he supposed, 
when he compared his state of mind to that of one under relig- 
ious influences, feeling his way towards a Christian conversion. 
Pity that he could not have fully understood that God was 
dealing with him to bring him to know Himself and “ Jesus 
Christ whom he had sent, whom to know is life eternal.” But 
every avenue through which the true light could find entrance 
to his soul seems to have been shut. So, for half a year or 
more, he floundered on, in the depths of gloom. So great was 
his distress that he says, “I frequently asked myself if 1 could, 
or if I was bound to go on living when life must be passed in 
this manner. I generally answered to myself that I did not 
think I could possibly bear it beyond a year.” 

At length a little ray broke in upon his gloom from the 
simple circumstance that as he read in Marmontel’s “ Me- 
moires” of the sudden inspiration which a mere boy, on his 
father’s death, felt to be everything to the distressed family, the 
fountains of feeling in his own soul were opened; he was 
moved to tears, and that evidence that all feeling was not dead 
within him lifted the cloud slightly, and gave a new aspect to 
the possibilities of his future. Shortly afterwards, the power 
of music, in which one of the imaginative arts he had always 
found pleasure, touched his sympathies anew as he listened to 
the melodies of Weber’s “Oberon.” Then, taking up Words- 
worth’s poems, he found his soul soothed and charmed by his 
simple expression of “states of feeling and of thought colored 
by feeling under the excitement of beauty.” The fact is the 
man was love-sick, in the sense that he was pining for some 
object to love. The first step to relief was to apprehend that 
state, as he could do through the quiet, sentimental verse of the 
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poet of nature, who tells how “the light of love not failing” is 
the source of strength and cheerfulness to bear “the burden of 
existence.” Again we cannot repress the wish that he had seen 
that “light of love” as it beams from the cross of the Crucified 
and kindles all the soul to a kindred feeling responsive. It 
was a blessing to him to get this partial relief, increased as it 
was by an earnest debate into which he entered in defense of 
the merits of Wordsworth as compared with Byron. The pro- 
cess of recovery was aided by the contact into which he was 
brought with men of some religious faith and spiritual aspira- 
tions, such as Maurice, and Sterling, and Coleridge. His heart, 
in its new experience, was drawn towards the men, even while 
it repelled the religious elements which made them attractive. 
Thus gradually, as the months and years rolled on, he emerged 
into enjoyable life and action. 

Mill himself names two marked effects of this experience. 
The first was the conviction that while, according to his old 
philosophy, happiness is the end of life, this end is to be 
attained only by not making it the direct end. “Those only 
are happy who have their minds fixed on the happiness of 
others rather than their own.” The other effect was, so to 
speak, the revelation of the fact that “the internal culture of 
the individual ” must be placed among the prime necessities of 
human well-being,”—‘“ that the passive susceptibilities need to 
be cultivated as well as the active capacities and require to be 
nourished and enriched as well as guided.” Another conse- 
quence of this crisis, gradually unfolded, was a change in his 
philosophical views, involving a considerable dissent from the 
opinions early received from his father and Bentham, and an 
emancipation, in part at least, from the narrowness of a strict 
interpretation and application of the one fundamental principle 
of the utilitarian school. Of this change he says: 

“Tf I am asked what system of political philosophy I sub- 
stituted for that which, as a philosophy, I had abandoned, I 
answer, no system; only a conviction that the true system was 
something much more complex and many-sided than I had 
previously had any idea of, and that its office was to supply, 
not a set of model institutions, but principles from which the 
institutions suitable to any given circumstances might be 
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deduced.” In connection with all this, a deep interest in the 
political movements and discussions on the continent, conse- 
quent on the French revolution of 1830, came in, with the writ- 
ings of Comte and the socialist theories of Saint Simon, to 
qualify his Liberalism and his hopes and efforts for accomplish- 
ing something for the general elevation and improvement of 
mankind. 

That strange crisis of this strangely developed life ended 
with the beginning of a new association—the introduction of a 
new influence, more effective, if we may accept the author's 
conviction, than all others on the last forty years, and on the 
lasting fruits of this man’s life. In 1880, when in his twenty- 
fifth year, Mill, whose soul had been so sick, if we read the 
case aright, for the want of some object to love, found an ob- 
ject towards which, for all the rest of his days, his affections 
went out in idolatrous devotion. It so happened that she who 
so charmed him was the wife of another man and the mother of 
children by him. But their mutual affinity was strong enough 
to overcome this barrier. It only qualified their mutual pas- 
sion, repressing, for the time, the sensuous element, and bringing 
out what comes nearer to that ideal Platonic love, much talked 
of, than anything else we have read of in these modern days. 
For, no doubt, we may believe Mill’s distinct statement that 
during the lifetime of the legitimate husband, their personal 
intercourse was held under due restraint, though passing many 
hours of every day in each other’s society. At the same time, 
each seems to have cherished a true esteem and strong affection 
for the man whom, according to the current sentiment of Chris- 
tian morality, they were both so flagrantly wronging, but who 
submitted to the wrong without complaint. In this restriction 
upon their otherwise constant and familiar intercourse, how- 
ever, they simply deferred to the common sense of propriety in 
the community. For he says explicitly, neither the principles 
inculeated by his father, nor his own convictions, nor the lady’s 
views of duty, would have hindered their devoting themselves 
to each other, in entire disregard of the previous marriage con- 
nection. As it was, this intimacy involved the breaking of 
friendship with other women of great worthiness into whose 
society he had been thrown, and who had shown him great 
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kindness. Those ladies justly refused to receive, even as their 
friend’s friend, a woman so lightly held by her sacred marriage- 
yows. The consequence was that they were shut up almost 
exclusively to each other and to the full force of their mutual 
influence. 

To the imagination of Mill, Mrs. Taylor is presented as the 
ideal of personal excellence. He says: 

“T soon perceived that she possessed in combination the 
qualities which in all other persons whom I had known I had 
been only too happy to find singly. In her, complete emanci- 
pation from every kind of superstition (including that which 
attributes a pretended perfection to the order of nature and the 
universe), and an earnest protest against many things which are 
still part of the established constitution of society, resulted not 
from the hard intellect, but from strength of noble and elevated 
feeling, and co-existed with a highly reverential nature.” . . 

“Her intellectual gifts did but minister to a moral 
character at once the noblest and the best balanced which I 
have ever met with in life. Her unselfishness was not that of 
a taught system of duties, but of a heart which thoroughly 
identified itself with the feelings of others, and often went to 
excess in consideration for them by imaginatively investing 
their feelings with the intensity of its own. The passion of 
justice might have been thought to be her strongest feeling, 
but for her boundless generosity and a lovingness ever ready 
to pour itself forth upon any or all human beings who were 
capable of giving the smallest feeling in return. The rest of 
her moral characteristics were such as naturally accompany 
these qualities of mind and heart; the most genuine modesty 
combined with the loftiest pride; a simplicity and sincerity 
which were absolute towards a!l who were fit to receive them; 
the utmost scorn of whatever was mean and cowardly, and a 
burning indignation at everything brutal or tyrannical, faith- 
less or dishonorable in conduct and character, while making 
the broadest distinction between mala in se and mere mala 
prohibita—between acts giving evidence of intrinsic badness in 
feeling and character, and those which are only violations of 
conventions either good or bad, violations which, whether in 
themselves right or wrong, are capable of being committed by 
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persons in every other respect loveable or admirable.” This 
passage may stand without comment both as his fancy-portrait 
of the woman whom he loved, and as a type of that morality 
which has no settled foundation in the recognition of a supreme 
God. 

Of this woman’s influence on himself and his subsequent 
labors, he says, “‘ What I owe even intellectually to her is in its 
detail almost infinite.” “Not only during the years of our 
married life, but during many of the years of confidential 
friendship which preceded, all my published writings were as 
much her work as mine; her share in them constantly increas- 
ing as years advanced. But in certain cases, what belongs to 
her can be distinguished and specially identified. Over and 
above the general influence which her mind had over mine, 
the most valuable ideas and features in these joint productions 
—those which have been most fruitful of important results, 
and have contributed most to the success and reputation of the 
works themselves, originated with her, were emanations from 
her mind, my part in them being no greater than in any of 
the thoughts which I found in previous writers, and made my 
own only by incorporating them with my own system of 
thought.” His whole strain of enthusiastic eulogy of this 
woman sounds like infatuation, especially when we read the 
statement from one competent to say it, that “nobody else 
among those who knew her discovered in her these lofty gifts.” 
There is no doubt that Mill’s mind was encouraged and 
strengthened by her influence in a “skepticism” in matters of 
morals and religion which, though he terms it wise, we may 
safely call his greatest folly. In the autobiography, we have 
detailed accounts of the manner in which those works which 
have given him his chief distinction were conceived, matured, 
and published to the world. But we will not follow the nar- 
rative through those details nor stop here to criticise their 
merits or their influence. 

Mr. Taylor died in July, 1849; and in the year 1851, after 
twenty years of the strange intimacy already referred to, that 
which Mill calls the “ most valuable friendship of his life” was 
consummated by a formal marriage, and so, he says, “was 
added to the partnership of thought, feeling, and writing which 
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had long existed, a partnership of our entire existence.” For 
seven and a half years they were spared to each other, and 
after her death, near Avignon, he fixed his residence near her 
grave, where, with her eldest daughter, he cherished her 
memory as “a religion” and endeavored still to regulate his 
life with supreme regard to her approbation. 

To complete the outline sketch of this life, we need only 
notice the facts that, on the dissolution of the East India Com- 
pany in 1856, Mill retired from the office he had so long held 
and occupied himself altogether with his literary labors till 
1865, when he was returned to Parliament. His career in that 
body was not particularly marked. It seems to have disap- 
pointed his constituents. He showed some independence in 
action, but had not much influence. He says of himself, “‘ The 
most important, perhaps the only really important public ser- 
vice I performed in the capacity of a member of Parliament, 
was the motion to amend the reform bill so as to admit women 
to the suffrage.” This measure was rejected, and in the subse- 
quent new election he also was rejected, his extreme views on 
that and other subjects having intensified the opposition of the 
Conservative party and weakened the enthusiasm of the 
Liberals towards him. Here the autobiography closes with the 
statement, ‘I returned to my old pursuits and to the enjoy- 
ment of a country life in the south of Europe, alternating 
twice a year with a residence of some few weeks or months in 
the neighborhood of London,” and a brief notice of the miscel- 
laneous literary work to which he devoted his leisure. 

We do not propose to speak at length of the merits of the 
man and his works, nor to estimate the measure of influence 
which has proceeded or may yet proceed from the life thus 
sketched. It was evidently a life of wonderful mental activity, 
through the whole period of which a strong and highly culti- 
vated intellect was tasked to give to the world its best thoughts 
on the philosophy and the practical problems of man’s social 
state. But, as evidently, there was wanting all along the 
balance of sound judgment and the nerve of established prin- 
ciple which are essential elements of that influence which is 
abiding and controlling for best results in the world’s progress. 
As his own mind, warped off from the old foundations of 
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knowledge and belief, found no stable resting-place, so the first 
and chief effect of his writings is to unsettle the existing foun- 
dations of human society without furnishing any new and 
reliable supports. This autobiography seems to come in asa 
timely safeguard against the worst mischief of many of his 
other books, because it reveals so clearly the purely destruc- 
tive tendency of his theories of reform. 

We may fitly linger a moment and gather up the lessons of 
the book as they appear in connection with the three reasons 
named by the author for preparing it. 

1, The course of education presented was “ unusual and re- 
markable” as respects its early beginning,—its authoritative 
direction by the single mind and will of a stern father,—its 
wide range and the intense pressure under which it was carried 
on,—the prominence given to the study of language and the 
methods by which that study was advanced,—the special effort 
made to develop the pupil’s power of thought and expression 
by conversation and discussion with the teacher on the topics 
of study and reading,—the seclusion of the boy from the 
ordinary associations and sports of boyhood,—the utter omis- 
sion of all culture of the affections, and the rigorous exclusion 
of all religious truth and practice, or rather the positive and 
persistent inculcation of ideas adverse to all faith and godliness. 
The most remarkable thing of all is that such a process could 
be carried through and that it should prove successful. For 
it must be acknowledged a success, so far as realizing the 
aim of him who planned and guided it is concerned. Rarely 
is it the privilege of a teacher to see his desire so fully accom- 
plished. There is, however, little reason to expect or appre- 
hend that the example, as a whole, will be often imitated. It 
stands before us in this presentation, self-condemned. For 
some reason, the father never repeated the experiment with 
another of his children. Scarcely one child in five hundred 
could be found with physical and mental constitution capable 
of enduring the process. The details of the process shock our 
common sense of what is right and wise and good, so that a 
father willing thus to deal with a son whom he loved will yet 
more rarely appear. And not more than once in a generation 
could it happen that father and son should be thrown together 
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with the mutual adaptation essential to the carrying out of such 
a course of education. 

At the same time, the example, forbidding though it be as a 
whole, is suggestive of some considerations that seem timely 
and valuable. It encourages intelligent parents to take the 
education of their children, in its first stages at least, into their 
own hands more than is ordinarily done, and to begin some 
intellectual exercise early. The tendency to a contrary course 
of action, especially in our country, has run to an extreme that 
needs correction. It suggests the importance and value of 
authoritative requirement in order to secure the thorough and 
effective discipline of young minds. We see a tendency grow- 
ing in certain quarters to depend too much on “ the persuasion 
of soft words,” rather than the prescription of authority, and to 
leave the pupil to apply his mind to what best pleases himself, 
rather than to what, in the judgment of wisdom, will be for his 
best good. It suggests also the advantage of occupying the 
mind of a child early with the study of some language not its 
own, and by methods more simple than the rules and formulas 
of abstract grammar. Words and sounds and idioms of speech 
may be most happily mastered before the mind attains maturity 
sufficient for their accurate analysis. And especially does this 
example indicate the great value of that which Mill terms “ the 
cardinal point in his training,”-—the effort of his father to make 
his education more than mere “cram,” by requiring him to 
master for himself and to express as his own what he learned 
and read. No one knows that he knows a thing till he can tell 
it, and in this view those talks as they walked are worthy of 
frequent imitation. Though these things appear in Mill’s case 
to have been pressed to a violent extreme, they are neverthe- 
less hints worthy of special notice and capable of being used 
to real profit. 

Then, by the glaring mistakes of this education, we are in- 
structed. For a full knowledge of mankind and their wants— 
for power to sway men and reform society, the training of the 
boy must be in contact with boys, the ripening of the man in 
contact with men of more than one type. Only so can the 
ability be acquired of harmonizing the theoretical and the 
practical in well-balanced judgments, Furthermore, for the 
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symmetrical development of the individual, the culture of the 
intellect and the culture of the feelings must advance together, 
that they may reciprocally warm and regulate each other, 
And finally, the success of this father in impressing his son 
with his own convictions and feelings respecting religion, and 
the sad consequences of that success, may well confirm our faith 
in the necessity and the efficiency of a genuine Christian nur. 
ture, that some positive religious elements may flow into and 
qualify the whole course of education from its earliest begin- 
ning. So, only so, will the God of our religious faith be appre- 
hended in his true relation to all science, all history, and the 
enduring well-being of mankind, and the intellect reach its 
legitimate climax of strength and glory, when pervaded and 
ruled by the sweetness and power of love supreme to Him who 
is Most High and Most Holy. 

2. From noting, as we have endeavored fairly to do, the 
successive phases of this mind, as it pressed forward in an age 
of transition in opinions, we learn, first, how the progressive 
advance of such a mind may be determined for it, as by a fixed 
law of momentum, through the direction given by the first 
force impressed ; and second, how easily such an one may 
come under the self-deception of thinking that he is dealing 
fairly with all questions and forming opinions candidly, as in a 
pure white light, while he is really taking a one-sided view of 
everything, by a light that comes through a medium which 
excludes all colors but one. Mill’s mind never really broke 
from the leading-strings of his father’s early influence. The 
other forces which were permitted to act upon it come in only 
as accelerating forces to hasten its progress in the line on which 
it was started. This seems to us the great fault and failure of 
that education of which we have just spoken. It did not so 
draw out the soul as to give it full freedom for the exercise of 
all its vapacities. It did not launch the soul into the pure air 
of heaven for a lofty flight on balanced wing under the free 
impulse of its own noblest instincts and the attractions of 
grandest objects distinctly apprehended, in a wide world, all 
open to its gaze. This was an active soul, shut into a con- 
tracted sphere,—really in bondage, while glorying in its liberal- 
ism. And does not the same thing characterize much of the 
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boastful progress.of self-styled “liberals generally.” “If the 
truth,” the whole truth, “shall make you free, then are ye free 
indeed.” 

8. To some it may seem a mere affectation of modesty in Mill 
to make formal acknowledgment of his obligation to other 
persons for the intellectual and moral development on which 
he so evidently prided himself. We are inclined to regard it 
rather as the prompting of an ingenuous soul, who, with a high 
estimate of what he had grown to, was conscious of having 
been much aided by the influence of others, and felt in honor 
bound gratefully to indicate the sources of that influence. 
Through all his life, it appears plainly that he was, more than 
most persons, susceptible to impression from other minds. He 
was not an original thinker. His chief distinction was the 
ability to give fresh, clear, and forcible expression to ideas 
which, with quick perception, he had received and made his 
own by absorption. It is creditable to him that he understood 
himself so well and was so frank as to avow his indebtedness. 

In this recognition were included, no doubt, Mr. Bentham 
and his disciples and others with whom Mill was associated in 
the years of his greatest activity in his intellectual progress. 
But chiefly, the tribute belongs to the father, whose authority 
was supreme and unresisted in the first stages of his life, and to 
the wife, whose spell was like the witchery of magnetism over 
all his later years, to life’s end. Honorable as this tribute was 
in its motive, and just as it was in its recognition of real merit, 
yet to the sober judgment of common people the expression of 
it seems excessive towards both persons. The abject submis- 
sion of the youth to the absolute, sometimes unreasonable exer- 
cise of parental authority, goes beyond the requirement of the 
fifth commandment ; and in later years, the language of defer- 
ence and admiration for that father’s judgment is such as men 
are wont to use towards one whom they conceive of as a 
superior being, endowed with wisdom infallible ; nor could any 
worshiper of Astarte, or Venus, or the Holy Virgin, express his 
adoration in higher strains of eulogy and devotion, than we 
find here employed respecting the woman who became the idol 
of this man’s affections. Indeed, it does seem that the religious 
instinct, in this case, suppressed towards its legitimate object, 
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could not be stifled, but burst forth in this direction because it 
had no other range on which to exercise itself. The venera- 
tion which was meant to flow towards God, the Sovereign Lord 
and authoritative guide of our life, was turned aside to spend 
itself on a human father. The love which a divine Saviour, in 
self-sacrificing devotion, came to engage and fill forever, shut 
off from this its true object, was forced, in a false apotheosis of a 
frail mortal, to frame an object for itself and find such satisfac. 
tion as it might in the ephemeral illusion, fondly cherished for 
its day. 

It is the almost universal experience that the perusal of this 
book fills the reader’s soul with sadness. Traced to its source, 
this sadness is found to proceed from the simple fact that it is 
the truthful story of one who lived “ having no hope and with- 
out God in the world.” And the saddest thing of all is the 
last, where, under his bereavement, the poor man is shut up in 
his extremity, to make a “ religion” of watching the grave and 
cherishing the memory and fancying the approbation of her 
whom he had buried out of his sight, with no believing 
thought or hopeful anticipation of anything for her or for him- 


self beyond the decay and dust of that narrow house of the 
dead, 
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Gott und die Natur, von Prof. ULRIct, o Prof. der Philosophie an 
der Universitét Halle. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig. Weigel. 
1866. 


Tue works of Prof Ulrici stand in the front rank of the 
various reconstructive attempts which have been made in Ger- 
many since the breaking up of the great philosophical schools. 
Apart from its intrinsic merit, the work in hand is interesting 
as showing that German thought has entered upon a new and 
more healthy direction; and one which, we may hope, will 
result in at least some relief from the materialistic gloom which 
has followed like an avenger upon the previous idealistic glow. 

The attempt, to make the absolute the first principle, the be- 
ginning of knowledge, was common to all the later theorizing. 
Beginning with the notion of the absolute, the problem of 
philosophy was to trace its necessary development into its rela- 
tive manifestations. Nothing short of an @ priori construction 
of God and the world was to be thought of ‘To pay any atten- 
tion to facts was treason to philosophy ; to insist that philoso- 
phy should be based on facts was to degrade the Bird of Jove 
into a barnyard fowl, and yoke Pegasus toa plow. With Schell- 
ing, the absolute was the pure identity of subject and object, 
the absolute indifference of opposites. It was neither subject 
nor object, mind nor matter, ideal nor real, but it was all these 
at once. The task of Schelling’s philosophy was to show how 
this pure indifference, which was at once everything and noth- 
ing, must develop itself into the polarities of the actual world. 

Hegel and his followers conceived the problem in essentially 
the same way. They were even more superior to facts than 
Schelling; while they took logic itself by the horns and an- 
nounced the identity of contradictories as the first principle of 
philosophy. With Hegel all development is but the unfolding 
of the absolute idea according to the eternal laws of logic. 
This climbs through conquered contradictions from point to 
point, ever uniting opposites in a higher unity in its upward 
movement, until at last it emerges into self-consciousness. ‘That 
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which began as pure unconscious thought returns into itself; 
the absolute finds itself again; and the circle is complete. 

To give no further examples: the first fault of all this abso- 
lutist theorizing was that the absolute, as these and kindred 
speculators conceived it, is merely a subjective notion, which 
corresponds to no objective fact whatever. If we are to begin 
philosophy and science with the absolute, then, inasmuch as 
the absolute is given only in thought and never in perception, 
there must be first of all a strong, cogent proof that the sub- 
jective notion corresponds to objective reality. This proof fail- 
ing, the whole argument floats in the air, and concerns itself 
with fancies instead of facts. But in order to give this proof 
it next becomes necessary to inquire into the validity of the 
laws of thought upon which the affirmation of the absolute 
depends. The absolute is no fact of experience; the affirma- 
tion of it rests entirely upon certain subjective needs. The 
mind declares that there must be more than we see and 
hear ; that besides the waves of phenomena, there must be an 
abiding deep of being below; that besides the finite and condi- 
tioned objects of experience, there must be something uncon- 
ditioned and eternal. But are we justified in attributing objec- 
tive validity to these notions? This is, indeed, the great 
question of philosophy; the one which sceptics have thrust 
upon the thinker’s attention from the beginning; and the one 
which Kant answered with a tremendous No. Before the abso- 
lutist can begin his theorizing at all, he must first rout and 
silence the sceptics, and reverse the decision which Kant based 
upon an analysis of reason itself. 

The second fault is that thought falls into insoluble contra- 
dictions in attempting to represent such a development. Not 
to notice the contradiction in the notion of a necessary develop- 
ment of the absolute, these speculators never sueceeded in 
completing the evolution without cutting the ground from un- 
der their feet. If we assume, with Schelling, that the absolute 
is the pure indifference of opposites, it becomes utterly incon- 
ceivable that it should not remain pure indifference forever. 
Schelling felt this, and attempted to smuggle a principle of 
differentiation into the absolute to set the evolution a-going. 
Accordingly he assumes an obscure duality in the absolute, a 
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dark nature-ground, which by some unexplained accident fell 
out into reality and produced the antitheses of God and world, 
mind and matter, ideal and real, &c. To spend no time in 
inquiring into the thinkability of such a process, or into Schell- 
ing’s sources of information on this interesting point, it is suffi- 
cient to remark that by the introduction into the absolute of 
this dark nature-ground, of these blind polarities, the assumed 
identity and indifference of the same is destroyed. The original 
dualism remains unconquered, and the system stands in contra- 
diction with itself 

We succeed no better if, with Hegel, we conceive the absolute 
as pure thought. We lack proof, first, that there is any abso- 
lute thought or idea; second, that such idea, if it exist, can be 
conceived as existing apart from an absolute thinker ; third, 
that such thought can develop into concrete being. It is not 
at all easy to conceive of notions floating about without belong- 
ing to any one in particular, and which thus take to realizing 
themselves. The entire system lacks the moment of inertia or 
resistance. It is simply so pliant and various as to include all 
views, from the loftiest idealism to the atheism of Feuerbach 
and the materialism of Strauss, Voices are heard and sounds 
as of great deeds; but in this case ignorance is surely the 
mother of devotion. 

For these reasons we must agree with the author in reject- 
ing the theorisings of the absolutists as ‘words, words, words.” 
On this road no advance can ever be won. It begins and ends 
alike in the land of dreams and fancies, and impenetrable fogs. 
The author’s conception of the problem of philosophy reverses 
vompletely the direction of this speculation. The knower is 
the first element in knowledge. The knowing mind is the 
constant factor which enters into every equation of science. 
Belief, doubt, denial, all are subject to the laws of thought. 
Escape from them is impossible. Sceptic as well as dogmatist 
is forced to yield obedience. But are these laws trustworthy? 
If not, then there is an end to all philosophy and science, 
This question must be preliminary to all discussion. This. 
question the author discusses in his System der Logik. (See New 
Englander, July, 1874.) Granting that these laws are valid, 
what is the test of knowledge? A thought-necessity is the 
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only valid test. Whatever we cannot help admitting must be 
admitted ; and nothing else can lay claim to reality. But in 
the first instance all knowledge is self-knowledge ; it arranges 
itself around the knowing mind as its major axis; and we are 
to assume the existence of nothing else, unless we are compelled. 
But by the laws of thought we are forced to recognize an outer 
world. The mind finds a manifold of objects standing over 
against itself. Escape them it cannot; the admission of their 
reality is unavoidable. Unless compelled to go farther, we 
must stop here. Analysis and reflection may force us to make 
further assumptions, but, whatever they may be they must be 
only such as the facts force upon us. Immediately, we know 
nothing of absolute, infinite, unconditioned, &c.; and the ob- 
jectivity of these notions must in no wise be affirmed unless a 
necessity of thought compel us to do so. The contact, too, of 
these notions cannot be determined beforehand, but must 
depend entirely upon our internal and external experience. 
How we shall conceive the absolute—what qualities we shall 
ascribe to it, are questions which no a priori speculation has 
any means of answering. This, then, is the course of know- 
ledge. We begin with experience, external and internal. 
Analysis and reflection reveal that we cannot stop with them 
but must proceed to certain assumptions concerning their cause 
and ground. By the necessities of thought we pass from the 
facts of experience to the metaphysical notions of cause, abso- 
lute, &c. Hence the absolute can never be the beginning of 
knowledge, but is rather the end of investigation. We can 
pass from the conditioned to the unconditioned, but the reverse 
process is forever impossible. However light we may build, 
the foundations must be laid in the solid earth. 

It is a wide-spread thought of many that science has laid such 
successful siege to all Theistic strongholds, that a surrender at 
discretion is only a question of time. Science is mentioned in 
certain quarters as a young Hercules who has already strangled 
an unlimited number of theological snakes, and who will, as 
soon as he gets out of his cradle, proceed to cleanse the human 
mind from the worse than Augean filth which the superstition 
of ages has allowed to fester there. Or it is a glacier, descend- 
ing with irresistible force upon the valleys where faith has 
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nourished its high and tender dreams, and will by its frosts 
strike a speedy and fatal chill to the heart of all that the soul 
has cherished. Now if it be indeed true, there is nothing to be 
gained by shutting our eyes to the danger. Denunciation is 
not argument; and terror is powerless with law. The only ~* 
way out of the present trouble is to listen calmly and critically 
to the last and worst wird that science can utter, and see if the 
facts warrant the prophecies. This is the road upon which the 
author has entered. Furnished with the philosophical princi- 
ples we have noticed, he proposes to discuss scientific theories 
in the light of scientific facts. It must be observed that a 
large part of science is not fact, but theory. For example, the 
law of multiple proportions and constant equivalents is a fact 
of chemistry, and one which plays a most important and bene- 
ficent roll in nature. To explain this fact, Dalton revived the 
atomic theory of Democritus, and later scientists have very 
generally accepted it. But the atomic theory is far enough 
from being a fact of observation; it is simply a supposition 
which science makes in order to form some faint kind of notion 
of the internal nature of matter upon which the law of multiple 
proportions depends, Certain phenomena of light and heat 
are observed, and for their explanation a peculiar ether is 
postulated; here again we have a supposition made only to 
enable the mind to form some kind of conception of the under- 
lying activity in these phenomena. Again, various resem- 
blances are noticed among the several members of the animal 
kingdom, and science sets itself to account for them. One 
school explains them by a plan common to all; another by 
assuming a common origin. Neither view claims to be an 
observed fact; both are hypotheses which explain the facts 
more or less indifferently. ‘Thus it becomes plain that there is 
a vast amount of intellectual scaffolding in science, and it is 
precisely in this part of science that its danger lies. That 
which is really a makeshift of the mind, in order to form some 
conception of the antecedents of phenomena, is forthwith inter- 
preted into a fact of nature, and sundry mischievous doctrines 
are built upon it. At all events, we are justified in insisting 
that the theories thus introduced should be thinkable. If they 
involve unthinkable conceptions, then the explanation is 
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through the unknown, which leaves us no wiser than before. 
We are also justified in demanding that the theories, if admitted, 
explain the facts; because if theories are invented to explain 
the facts and then fail to give any tenable account of them, 
they are of no very striking service. So in the light of scien- 
tific facts we have, first, to undertake a criticism of scientific 
theories ; and second, to inquire whether these theories them- 
selves do not postulate something beyond and above them. 

’ Tt will surprise no one acquainted with scientific literature 
to learn that the author finds the metaphysics of physics fear- 
fully out of joint. Thus, matter and force are the first words 
in the scientific catechism. They alone were in the beginning, 
and they alone created the heavens and the earth. Such is the 
view, not indeed of our best scientists, but of many who claim 
the name. But what is matter, and what is force, and what are 
their relations to one another? Surely, it is not unreasonable 
to insist upon having something more than a nominal definition 
of these important notions. At all events, if science is unable 
to tell what it means by matter and force, how can it assert 
that mind and spirit are not the realities of creation ; that phe- 
nomena are not the realization of the abiding thought under- 
neath? It must be confessed that very many of our scientists 
seem never to have reflected upon these questions, and those 
who have, have not met with any striking success. According 
to Helmholtz, matter is something resting and inactive. It has 
no qualitative differences whatever, for these belong to its 
inherent forces. (Hrhaltung der Kraft, s.3 f.) But how the 
absolutely inactive could accomplish anything to speak of, is 
not easily made out. To help us out of this trouble, matter 
is endowed with certain unchangeable forces, but we experience 
little relief. It is possible to conceive of inactive matter as 
moved by external forces; but how the inactive can at the 
same time possess these forces, that is, how the inactive can be 
at the same time the active, certainly is visible only to those 
gifted with at least second sight. According to this view, 
matter is at once the utterly inactive and the possessor of all 
kinds of activity—which is simply a conjunction of contradic- 
tions, a logical chimera. But if the forces which move matter 
are not inherent in it, and if we adopt this view of matter, they 
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cannot be inherent ; then, since scientists emphatically declare 
that no force can exist apart from substance, we must assume, 
alongside of matter, an immaterial substance and power to 
account for material phenomena. One may take whichever 
horn best suits him, but either will prove disastrous. Briicke 
solves the problem by declaring that the notion of force rests 
upon a mental impotence. It may be, but surely science cuts 
a rather sorry figure in trying to create the world with mental 
impotences. It is extremely questionable whether a mental 
impotency would have any great influence with a flying planet. 
Lotze shows with great acuteness the untenability of the cur- 
rent notions of constant inherent forces, but is hardly as suc- 
cessful in attempting a substitute. The forces of matter vary 
with conditions. Carbon and oxygen, or oxygen and hydrogen, 
have no affinity for each other at low temperatures; but when 
raised to red heat they combine. Now, a force which thus 
comes and goes cannot be viewed as a constant force inhering 
in the atoms. According to Lotze, we must view it much more 
as depending on the relations which things bear to one another. 
Forces depend upon conditions for their activity. But we fall 
into difficulty at once in attempting to think out this solution, 
for conditions and relations, in order to have any effect, must 
themselves be forces; and the old riddle comes back unsolved. 
Force cannot be conceived of as adhering in a condition, for a 
condition is a mode, nota thing. Here again we can take our 
choice: we can put the forces back into the things, which Lotze 
repudiates, or we can leave them floating free as conditions, 
which, though able to accomplish many things, are themselves 
simply nothing. (Mikrokosmus, i, 40 f.) Du Bois Reymond 
apparently grows vexed at the troublesome question, and 
expresses his opinion as follows: “Force is nothing but a 
covert product of the irresistible tendency to personification 
which is stamped into us. It is, as it were, a rhetorical artifice 
of the brain, which seeks for metaphor because clear notions 
are wanting. In the ideas of matter and force we see returning 
the same dualism which expresses itself in the notion of God 
and the world, soul and body. It is the same need, only 
refined, which once drove men to people bush and fountain, 
rock, air, and sea, with creations of the imagination. What is 
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won when we say that the approach of two particles depends 
upon their mutual attraction? Not the shadow of an insight 
inso the nature of the antecedents.” (Untersuchungen iiber 
thierische EHlectricitiit, s, 40.) This is pure positivism. We 
know the fact and nothing more. This is to give up all attempts 
at explanation, to rout gravitation, chemical affinity, and all 
the other forces as mental imposters, and to content ourselves 
with a lifeless registration of orders of co-existence and suc- 
cession. This is an intelligible position, but, unfortunately, it 
cannot be maintained. Comte, although he was constantly upon 
the war-path against the metaphysicians, did not scruple to 
deliver himself of some very bad metaphysics; and Du Bois 
Reymond also, apparently, finds the “rhetorical artifice” too 
strong for him. Thus he insists that “ Natural Science . . . 
is a reduction of the changes in the material world to motions 
of atoms caused by constant central forces which are indepen- 
dent of time, or a resolution of the phenomena of Nature into 
atomic mechanics. It is a fact of psychological experience that, 
whenever such a reduction is successfully effected, our craving 
for causality is wholly satisfied.” Now, it is difficult to believe 
that by “ constant central forces” he understands only “ rhetor- 
ical artifices.” If he does, however, we must insist that our 
craving for causality is not satisfied. We read in Aurora 
Leigh of “yoked thoughts that draw like griffins;” but we 
suspect that it would require a transcendently brilliant stroke 
of rhetoric to hold Jupiter in his place. 

Fechner answers the question in pretty much the same way. 
He says: “ Force in Physics is nothing but an auxiliary expres- 
sion for the representation of the laws of motion and equilibrium, 
and every clear conception of physical force comes back to 
this. We speak of the laws of force, but if we look more 
closely, they are only the laws of equilibrium and of motion, 
which hold in every opposition of matter. The sun and the 
earth exercise an attractive power upon each other, but this 
means only that the sun and the earth move mutually according 
to law. Of force the scientist knows nothing but the law. 
We say that there must be a ground for the mutual motion of 
the sun and the earth, and this ground we call force; but this 
ground is nothing but the law.” (Physikal- und Philosoph.- 
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Atomenlehre, s. 120.) We remain still in the old confusion. 
Law means almost anything in science, and Fechner does not 
tell us what we are to understand by law. Besides, if the law 
is to control anything, it must have power; and the relations of 
law and force would be still more difficult of explanation. 

But it is useless to worry ourselves with the endless exam- 
ples that might be given. The sum is this: Although matter 
and force are the first and last words of science, yet scientists 
are unable to give anything but the most confused and unsatis- 
factory account of these, its first principles. Down in this theo- 
retical region we meet with a confusion of tongues which is 
popularly supposed to belong entirely to the Babel of theology 
and philosophy. 

But whatever matter may be in itself, scientists are agreed 
upon its atomic constitution. It is, indeed, impossible to get 
any defined notion of what an atom is, or how it is related to 
force and to other atoms. According to many of the most im- 
portant scientists and mathematicians, the atom is an absolutely 
unextended point. Other equally weighty names can be given 
for the opposite view. These atoms contain infinite powers of 
attraction, although they themselves are infinitesimal. Each 
atom fills all space with its forces. It is not very easy to see 
how this can be; it looks very much like postulating the 
infinite in the infinitesimal. Still, all are agreed upon the atoms 
so far, and all agree that the atoms explain everything. <Ac- 
cording to the passage quoted from Du Bois Reymond, science 
is a reduction of all the phenomena of the material world to 
questions of atomic mechanics. Mr. Huxley says: “If there 
is one thing clear in the progress of modern science, it is the 
tendency to reduce all scientific problems, except those which 
are purely mathematical, to questions of molecular physics ; 
that is to say, to the attractions and repulsions, motions and 
codrdinations of the ultimate particles of matter.” (Lay Ser- 
mons, p. 166.) Prof. Tyndall suggests (Frag. Science, p. 418) 
that life, emotion, thought, would receive a sufficient explana- 
tion, if we were able to trace the molecular interactions of the 
atoms which compose the body. If, then, we overlook the 
confusion in the conception of the atom and its relation to force, 
and allow it to be extended and unextended, active and inac- 
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tive, identical and different, the question next arises whether, 
with all this capital, the scientist can give a satisfactory account 
of the facts. Let it be kept well in mind that we are in the 
region of theory, and that the atom and its forces are only 
hypotheses invented to help us to understand the facts. If the 
theory only serves to confuse instead of explain, we are justi- 
fied in dispensing with it. 

Here, again, the author finds, what we were prepared to 
expect, that the atomic machinery works very indifferently, 
The Eleatic notion of the persistence of Being has modified 
very strongly scientific conceptions. That Being itself should 
change, involves the contradiction of a thing’s being at the 
same time itself and something else. Accordingly, the scientist 
views his atoms as unchangeable, and attempts to lead all 
change back to a change of relation among these unchangeable 
atoms and constant powers. It is not easy to understand how 
unchangeable atoms should change their relations at all, but 
such is the doctrine. But what kind of insight does this 
afford us into even the simplest chemical change? Two 
unchangeable atoms of hydrogen (formerly it was one) unite 
with one unchangeable atom of oxygen to form water. But 
surely the approach of these unchangeable atoms a half 
millionth part of an inch nearer each other, gives no very clear 
account of the sudden abandonment of all their separate prop- 
erties, and the assumption of others directly opposed. Con- 
ceive these unchangeable atoms disposed in all possible rela- 
tions to one another, and still not the shadow of an insight is 
afforded by the hypothesis. Still more marked is the failure 
of the theory to explain the more complex phenomena of or- 
ganic chemistry. Even the nascent condition of gases is very 
indifferently accounted for. It is found that gases, when first 
freed from combination, have much greater combining power 
than afterwards. Upon the theory of constant chemical force, 
this fact renders necessary a modification of the atomic theory. 
This is the molecular doctrine of the elements. According to 
this view, the elements do not exist in the atomic form, but in 
combination as moiecules. At the moment of liberation the 
atoms of a gas have not yet entered into atomic combination, 
and hence have greater affinity for other bodies than they have 
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after combining into molecules. The explanation is quite in- 
different, because there seems no reason why the atoms of an 
element, if they can combine at all, should not unite to the 
extent of their combining power and thus become inert. Of 
the facts of isomerism, however, we have no account. Thus 
many substances, as strychnine and quinine, are composed of 
the same elements in the same proportions. The explanation 
is that the molecular management is different. In the first 
place, the assumed difference of molecular arrangement explains 
absolutely nothing. Why the same atoms, with the same 
powers, should have one set of powers when arranged in the 
form of a pyramid, and another set entirely different when 
built into a cube, no scientist can pretend to explain. He may 
say: it is so; it is a fact; and then we ask him how he knows 
it is a fact. These are not facts but hypotheses, introduced to 
explain the facts; and they utterly fail todo it. But granted 
that the assumed difference of molecular arrangement is a fact, 
then the different arrangement is to be explained. How comes 
it that identical atoms with, of course, identical powers, should 
build themselves into one kind of molecule in strychnine and 
into another in quinine. If the same atoms have different 
forces, they would not be the same, and yet only unlike forces 
can account for the unlike effects. At all events, it is not at 
all easy to see how the same forces should have such widely 
different results. So patent are these and a host of similar 
difficulties, that many thoughtful chemists admit the utter in- 
adequacy of the theory (Graham-Otto, Lehrbuch der Chemie, s. 
702), and even that it seems opposed to many of the best estab- 
lished facts of chemistry. Berzelius, and many of the modern 
chemists, assume that the atoms themselves have neither quan- 
titative nor qualitative differences, and that the actual differ- 
ences of compounds depend upon the different arrangement of 
the atoms. This, we have seen, explains nothing, even if the 
difference were admitted ; and in the next place, it is incredible 
that anything like order should exist among chemical com- 
pounds if this were the case. Accordingly, Ettingshausen 
declares: ‘“‘ Without the express assumption that the nature of 
the atoms allows only certain groupings, the atomic hypothesis 
would not include the law of definite proportions.” We do, 
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indeed, seem forced to this assumption, but as an explanation 
it ranks along with that of Martinus Scribblerus. The spit 
roasts meat because it has a meat-roasting quality; and the 
atoms combine because they have a combining quality. It 
would puzzle one to detect any difference in the quality of the 
explanations. Worst of all, too, even this theory does not ac- 
count for the facts of isomerism; unless we assume that the 
unchangeable atom has one set of combining qualities in one 
isomeric compound, and another set in another compound. It 
is needless to inquire how it would fare with the doctrine of 
unchangeability under these interesting circumstances. 

We have not time to follow the discussion of the theories of 
light, heat, electricity, and magnetism. We dismiss it with the 
remark that here, too, the author finds the same confusion which 
rules in all theoretical science. A slight comparison of the 
teachings of the masters serves to expose a multitude of oppos- 
ing views, while a still slighter comparison of fact and theory 
makes it evident that there is absolutely no theory which is not 
beset with a host of difficulties for which, as yet, science has 
no remedy. All these great theories. as the author justly ob- 
serves, belong to the realm of scientific faith; while many of 
them find so little support from the facts, and have so little 
self-consistency, as scarcely to rise above pure fancy. By call- 
ing them objects of scientific faith, it is not meant that they 
may not possibly be true; but only that while so many and 
weighty objections can be urged against them, they cannot 
claim the rank of knowledge. Faith is as necessary to science 
as it is to religion. 

The much-talked-of doctrine of the correlation of the forces 
deserves notice because it is the darling doctrine of those who 
attempt to explain the universe by a single impersonal force. 
Here even scientists, e. g., Prof. Tyndall, complain of the con- 
fusion into which the teachers have fallen. It is very often 
asserted that light, heat, electricity, &c., are modes of motion. 
If so, they are not forces at all. Motion is effect, not cause. 
They may indeed be attended with peculiar motions, but the 
true force is not the motions, but their cause. How could mo- 
tion attract anything as magnetism does? How could motion 
manifest itself as attraction in one pole of a magnet and as 
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repulsion in the other? Besides, as magnetism does not reside 
in the mass, but in the single atom, each of which is furnished 
with poles, how can magnetism be motion at ali. It can only 
be conceived as a polar force capable indeed of producing 
motion, but without other relation to motion. The same is true 
for electricity, which the authorities also assure us is identical 
with chemical affinity. How electricity, as a mode of motion, 
could lock two atoms together, is a problem which sadly needs 
explanation. No easier is it to discover how heat, which, in 
general, drives the atoms asunder, can be the same as chemical 
affinity, which draws them together. To relieve some of these 
difficulties, Prof. Tyndall assures us that the correlation of the 
forces says nothing whatever about the forces by which matter 
attracts, but only of the work which these various forces can 
do. This may be, but if so, we have no correlation of forces 
at all; and the various rhetorical deliverances about “ Protean 
force” and his “myriad manifestations” are of no manner of 
use, and may as well be laid under the table. In fact, the half 
bombastic notion of the identity of force which science makes 
so much of just now, has not the shadow of a warrant, except 
upon a supposition which takes force from the physical list 
entirely. We have, first, gravitation acting at all distances, and 
varying as the inverse square. According to Proctor, in his 
recent lectures on Astronomy, it not only acts at all distances, 
but acts instantaneously. If this be so, then gravitation stands 
entirely apart from all the other forces, which act only at molec- 
ular distances, and which propagate themselves only in measur- 
able time. In chemical affinity we have a force which acts only 
under conditions, and which varies at least as the inverse cube 
of the distance. In cohesion we have still another force, differ- 
ent from either gravitation or affinity. In magnetism and 
electricity we have forces which split into polarities in the most 
unaccountable way. Besides these there are repulsive forces, 
which vary probably as the inverse fifth power of the distance. 
If, then, there is only one force in nature, it is plain that this 
force changes not only its manifestation, but also its law and 
nature. Now it attacks and now repels. Now it varies as the 
inverse square and now as the inverse fifth power of the dis- 
tance. These considerations, apart from Proctor’s suggestion, 
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make it impossible to view such a force as physical or mechan- 
ical. Mechanical forces know nothing of selective activity, as 
in affinity and cohesion. They cannot be conceived as aban- 
doning all their old properties and assuming others entirely new. 
Such a force can only be conceived as spontaneous. It is an 
emphatic logical contradiction to attempt to lead such various 
and even opposed workings from a mechanical source. Such 
a force, too, could not reside in the atoms. These would rather 
be objects of its activity and not its possessors. ‘T'o make them 
its possessors would be to split the one force into infinitesimal 
bits, and also to deny the unchangeability of the atoms. It is 
open to the believers in a single force to teach that the phe- 
nomena of gravitation, affinity, cohesion, electricity, &c., are 
only definite modes of manifestation of one underlying force; 
but in order to do this they must make that force immaterial 
and spontaneous. If, however, they refuse to do this, there is 
no possibility of making out the correlation even among the 
great physical forces. If in chemical action heat is liberated, 
there is no need to assume any identity of heat and affinity; 
the accepted teachings of the physicists suffice to explain this 
fact. The approach of the atoms through affinity disturbs the 
equilibrium of the ether by which the atoms are said to be sur- 
rounded. This, in virtue of its elasticity, quivers; and the 
result is heat. There is not the slightest reason for supposing 
any correlation between the affinity and the heat. The same is 
true for all the stock illustrations of the pretended correlations. 
The great forces of nature are so related to one another as to 
work in harmony. This is a scientific and most important fact; 
without it, nature would be either a dead equilibrium or a wild 
chaos. But this is the only meaning of the so-called correla- 
tion. If science assumes a physical force of gravitation, of 
affinity, of cohesion, then it is impossible to lead these several 
forces back to any single physical force. 

With the failure to establish the identity of the physical 
forces, the great presumption against the reality of a vital force 
is all gone. If we are compelled to view gravitation, affinity, 
electricity, &c., as real forces, and are also compelled to view 
them as distinct from one another; then there is no a priort 
objection whatever against assuming the reality of a separate 
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vital force, if the phenomena find no explanation in the com- 
mon physical forces. Here again is a department where we 
‘ have had an abundance of assertion, with a minimum of proof. 
Of late years, this question of vitality has been a kind of test 
of scientific orthodoxy. Whoever was bold and loud in denial 
proved himself sound ; and whoever was not, was looked upon 
as not yet freed from superstition. Vitality is an empty word 
with which we cover our ignorance; it is an asylum of impotent 
credulity. The body is a mechanism ; and has its full explana- 
tion in the atomic machinery which composes it. This is the 
express view of many of the most advanced. 

We have already seen that the molecular machinery is a rather 
confused affair, and does not give any very promising account of 
even simple physical phenomena. Possibly, however, we shall 
succeed better with the more complex phenomena of the organ- 
ism. Concerning the emptiness of the word, vitality, it may be 
remarked in advance that it does not fare much better with 
the other scientific terms for force. What does science mean 
by cohesion, or chemical affinity? What are these but words? 
Why does it distinguish the two at all? How can it be said 
that both classes of phenomena cannot be derived from one sin- 
gle force of attraction? It is simply taking refuge in an asy- 
lum of ignorance to set these up as distinct forces. Or what 
are magnetism and electricity? By what authority are they set 
up as different from affinity? Who knows but that if we only 
had better instruments or keener insight, that these might all 
be led out of gravitation? Can any one prove that they can- 
not? Why, then, these words too are only asylums of ignor- 
ance. We are also instructed that to explain vital phenomena 
by assuming a vital force is no explanation at all; but how 
much better does it fare with the other forces? To explain 
chemical phenomena by a chemical force, electrical phenomena 
by an electrical force, facts of gravitation by a gravitating 
force, &c., is really not much better than to explain vital phe- 
nomena by a vital force. It is decidedly good to find men 
suddenly turning positivistseupon the question of vitality, while 
they talk without scruple of chemical, electric, thermal, mag- 
netic, and other forces; against each of which it might be 
urged with equal justice, first, that they explain nothing; and, 
second, that they are asylums of ignorance. 

VOL, XXXIII. 42 
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But may it not be possible to lead vital phenomena out of 
the qualities of the atoms? This is stoutly asserted by not a 
few leading scientists; we have now to inquire what proof they 
have to offer. 

An organism manifests properties unknown in the inorganic 
world. It is a system of means and ends; each part exists for 
every other and for the whole. It is an exquisite mechanism 
full of the nicest contrivances and balances. It is the expres- 
sion of a purpose throughout, which refers not to itself alone, 
but to a perpetuation of the organism. In the constant flow of 
the component atoms, it maintains its identity and unity; it is 
never the same, and yet always the same. Even the lowest 
organism has definite functions, and maintains itself by an 
inner activity. It nourishes itself, propagates itself, and as 
soon as this self-activity ceases, the organism begins to perish. 
This intelligent adaptation, this inner resisting activity, never 
occurs in inorganic nature, while it is the essential mark of an 
organism. 

To explain these facts, some assume that the body is a pure 
mechanism, that the attractions and repulsions among the ulti- 
mate particles of matter are a sufficient explanation. But we 
have already seen that the different disposition of a mass of 
unchangeable atoms gives no account even of the simplest facts 
of chemistry. These atoms never touch each other, are simple 
and unchangeable, and yet when their relations are changed by 
an infinitesimal distance, suddenly a new compound appears. 
Anyone may be safely defied to torture any explanation of inor- 
ganic chemistry out of this notion, to say nothing of explaining 
vital phenomena. In fact, this explanation is a blank assertion 
which there is no means whatever of proving, and which, when 
followed out in thought, ends in nothing. To explain the facts 
by the chemical qualities of the atoms is to forget the fact that 
affinity in general is at constant war with the organism, that as 
soon as the inner activity ceases, affinity begins its work of 
destruction. Another explanation is sometimes ventured to 
the effect that the atoms in certain.combinations exhibit cohe- 
sive qualities, in others they exhibit chemical qualities, and in 
still other combinations vital phenomena appear. It cannot be 
claimed, however, that this explanation serves to identify vitality 
with the other forces. From the phenomena of cohesion, we 
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infer a force of cohesion; from those of affinity, we infer a 
force of affinity; hence from those of vitality we must infer 
a force of vitality. In short, this theory of vitality explains 
life in the organism by assuming it in the atom—not a very 
brilliant explanation after all; for almost anything can be 
brought out of a juggler’s hat, if one is first allowed to fill it 
with the desired material. With atoms qualitatively alike, the 
pure mechanical view, nothing whatever can be done; and all 
the other explanations consist in assuming in the atoms all that 
is afterwards brought out of them. The atoms explain cohe- 
sion, because they have the power of cohering; they explain 
affinity, because they have the power of affinity; they also ex- 
plain life, because they have the power of producing it. As 
an explanation this is a great truth, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion; but even yet the facts of vitality are not accounted for. 
How the vital powers of the myriad atoms can produce the sin- 
gle, indivisible life of the individual, is simply inconceivable ; 
still more difficult is it to see why the same atoms should go to 
build up such different forms as the organic world presents. 
The same atoms ought to do the same things; but they really 
produce the greatest diversity. Mr. Spencer explains it by 
referring these facts to the “as yet unexplained principle of 
heredity,” a principle, by the way, which has in it the gist of 
the matter. In fine, we must view the conclusion which the 
author reaches, at the end of a long and careful criticism of all 
that the authorities have said upon this matter, as fully estab- 
lished. There is just as good reason for the assumption of a 
vital force as of any other; and all attempts to lead vital phe- 
nomena from any amalgam of the lower forces is a conclusion 
resting, partly on scientific prejudice, and partly on wretched 
logic. 

There is, then, little need of inquiring into the possibility of 
deducing spiritual phenomena from atomic. motions. In fact, 
there is a contradiction in the very notion. Physics cannot view 
its atoms as spontaneous, and hence physics can never produce 
the spontaneous. To suppose a mechanism of atoms to pro- 
duce a being endowed with spontaneity, is to contradict itself. 
The necessary can never create the free, nor the unintelligent 
give birth to the intelligent, because in doing so, it would con- 
tradict itself. If, then, there is in man any power of self-deter- 
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mination, any ability to react against nature and control or 
guide it, then the necessary physical forces of nature alone can- 
not have given him birth. The science which assumes that 
they have, must first fly in the face of every man’s experience, 
and give the lie to the universal consciousness. Here, as in 
the case of life, if thought, feeling, and mind in general are to 
be evolved from matter, they must first be involved into it. 
Whatever comes out of a thing must have been in it. Some 
few are beginning to recognize this. Thus Prof. Tyndall says: 
“ Had we not better recast our definitions of matter and force: 
for if life and thought be the very flower of both, any defini- 
tion which omits life and thought must be inadequate if not 
untrue.” (Frag. Science, p. 128.) But to get mind from mat- 
ter by first enlarging the definition of the latter so as to include 
the former, certainly throws no great light upon the subject. 
If we attempt to lead all phenomena out of a single cause, that 
cause must be the highest type of power. Not mechanical, nor 
chemical force, not electricity, nor magnetism, but mind and 
will, must be taken as the only type of force on which the ac- 
tual universe rests. All attempts to base it upon any lower 
form involve the contradiction of trying to bring out of a 
thing what is not in it. 

We may sum up the argument thus far as follows: Science as- 
sumes that matter is composed of atoms, but no one is able to tell 
us what these atoms are. They are next endowed with forces, 
but no one can tell us what these forces are. The relation of the 
atom to these forces js also a subject on which we seek in vain 
for information. After the atoms set to work, they give a very 
unsatisfactory account of the facts. The attempt to make 
mechanically intelligible the simplest chemical change, is an 
utter failure; while the claim that all this talk about poles and 
powers, molecules and atoms, explains the harmony and order 
of the universe, is simply to mistake intolerable subjective con- 
fusion for an objective solution of the problem. In our own opin- 
jon, science has succeeded in discovering some of the laws of 
phenomena, and has made more clear the universal order; while 
its claim to have explained anything whatever, is utterly with- 
out foundation. 

Yet if we admitted all that is claimed for the atoms, philos- 
ophy would still have many questions to ask before it could be 
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admitted that science had proved its independence. If Mr. 
Huxley, or Du Bois Reymond, should succeed in reducing 
every scientific problem to questions of atomic mechanics, the 
question would next arise whether the atoms themselves can 
be viewed as unoriginated and eternal, or whether they must 
not rather be conceived as created and dependent. This brings 

us to what the author calls the ontology of science; and out of 
the admitted, or rather the emphatic, teachings of science, he 
concludes that the laws of nature are enactments of a Will 
above them, that the forces of nature abut on a supernatural 
power behind them. This is next to be examined. 

The author agrees with the scientists in viewing matter as 
having an atomic composition, and in viewing the atoms as 
being centers of force. The notion of matter as something 
dead or inactive, he throws away as a logical chimera. Purely 
inactive matter could never come into knowledge, for it is only 
as it produces effects upon us that we become aware of its 
existence. The essence of matter is this resisting power; and 
an atom can only be viewed as a center in which various dy- 
namic forces, or forces capable of producing motion, are held 
together by this central static, or resisting force. After seek- 
ing to vindicate this conception, and thus rescue the scientific 
doctrine of the atomic constitution of matter from the internal 
contradiction which the common conception involves, the au- 
thor next proceeds to inquire what further postulates we are 
forced to make. 

According to the express teaching of science, the atoms are 
mutually conditioned by one another. Everything in the 
physical realm, whether it be matter or force, is what it is, and 
does what it does, only through the co-presence and co-working 
of another. The force of affinity only acts when .the proper 
conditions are present. The forces of electricity, of magnetism, 
&c., all are dependent upon conditions. Science knows nothing 
of the unconditioned or absolute. Philosophy, however, does ; 
and after listening to the scientist as he describes the condi- 
tioned existences of the physical realm, philosophy insists that, 
back of these conditions, atoms, and forces, there must be an un- 
conditioned Being upon whom these depend. It is open to the 
scientist to say that, while each atom is conditioned by other 
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atoms, yet the sum of the atoms is unconditioned ; but this 
bridge is untenable. A sum of conditioned existences can 
never make an unconditioned. The notion involves the con- 
tradiction of being at the same time conditioned and uncondi- 
tioned. The conditioned nature of atomic action is still clearer. 
The commencement of any atomic action presupposes the pre- 
entrance of its condition. But this entrance of the condition is 
also an atomic action which, in turn, is impossible without the 
pre-entrance of its condition. But such a series cannot be infi- 
nite, for that supposes a dependent activity, which, by the sup- 
position, had a beginning in time, to be also eternal. That is, 
all atomic activity is dependent. It cannot depend on itself, 
for that would make it independent ; it must then depend upon 
another activity, which is the true absolute. The warrant for 
this conclusion is, that if we make our minds clear upon the 
subject, we shall see that it is impossible to escape from it. If 
we trust reason up to this point, we must trust it still further. 
This final affirmation of an unconditioned Being back of all 
the conditioned existences and forces of experience, is as em- 
phatic as any other to which we yield unhesitating credence. 
We can escape it only by remaining in the fog of mental con- 
fusion, or by assuming a suicidal position with reference to the 
validity of our mental operations. 

We shall reach a similar conclusion if we consider another 
scientific dogma—the void between the atoms. Scientists in 
general insist upon the void space as strongly as upon the 
atoms themselves. So, then, each atom sits alone, cut off by 
an absolute void from all of its neighbors. And yet this atom 
is said to affect every other atom in the universe, to send its 
influences across the dizziest distances of space, and to fill 
space, indeed, with its activity. It would be hard to conceive 
a doctrine more palpably absurd. Scientists have repeated it, 
until familiarity has covered its inconceivability ; and ease of 
repetition has passed for understanding. In truth, the notion 
is positively unthinkable; and when clearly represented to the 
mind, it is repudiated as impossible. Not to insist upon the 
absurdity of supposing the infinitesimal atom to fill all space 
with its activity, the notion involves a positive. contradiction. 
The doctrine is that the atom acts across void space, and with- 
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out any media whatever. Be the distance molecular or stellar, 
this doctrine always involves the decided contradiction that a 
thing acts where it is not and is not where it acts. It is just 
as impossible for science to reconcile this doctrine to its other 
dogma of the inseparability of matter and force, as it is to 
reconcile it to philosophy. At all events, the force must be 
where the effect is produced, but if so, then, according to the 
doctrine, we have an absolute void between the force and the 
atom in which it is said to inhere—a condition which is as much 
like a separation as we can easily conceive, although such sep- 
aration is declared impossible. It is impossible to reconcile 
this doctrine to either philosophy or to other scientific dogmas. 
If, now, science insists upon its atoms, and the void between 
them; then philosophy insists that, alongside of the atomic 
forces, we must assume another continuous, immaterial, super- 
atomic force as the only possibility of atomic working. If 
science clings to its atoms, philosophy proves that they are 
utterly powerless without this further assumption. Let it be 
always kept in mind, that we are in the realm of theory. 
Science attempts to make phenomena thinkable by its atomic 
theory ; and philosophy proves that all the atomic explanations 
are unthinkable, unless a continuous, immaterial, independent 
force be assumed as the condition of atomic activity. If we 
think at all, and think consistently, we cannot avoid the con- 
clusion, that science as well as religion demands something 
behind phenomena and the conditioned forces of nature. 

Thus we are forced to the assumption of an absolute Being ; 
and the attempt to construe the universe into atomic mechanics 
is seen to be a failure. But the absolute thus assumed is as 
yet wholly undetermined. It is far enough from being God in 
the common sense of the word. We have now to inquire how 
we are to conceive this absolute which science, philosophy, and 
religion alike are forced to assume. At this point, it has been 
the fashion with the German speculator, and also with Sir Wm. 
Hamilton, Mr. Mansel, and H. Spencer, to leave experience, 
and begin to chop logic and split hairs over an a priori notion 
of what the absolute must be. Out of this mistaken procedure 
has arisen ineffable confusion and all kinds of mischievous 
notions. Hamilton and Mansel, on the authority of their self- 
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made absoute, denied that we can have any knowledge of 
it whatever, although they left it to faith, Mr. Spencer, more 
logical than they, turned it into the darkness of utter nescience, 
and left us only the relative and the conditioned. But all 
these notions arose from analyzing an a priori conception of the 
absolute, without inquiring whether there is any authority for 
supposing this home-made absolute to have any objective real- 
ity. But, as we have already seen, this a priori construction 
of the absolute is impossible. We rise to the absolute from 
the conditioned facts of experience, and the content which we 
put into the absolute must be determined entirely by those 
facts. How, then, are we to conceive this absolute Being which 
we plant at the base of phenomena? 

We have given a partial answer to this question in our 
review of the author's Logic. (New Englander, July, 1874.) 
The author applies and illustrates those principles at great 
length in the present work. The argument is briefly as fol- 
lows: Thought is governed by laws which are entirely subjec- 
tive in their origin. We must think according to certain laws 
and forms. Whatever contradicts them cannot come into 
knowledge, or if it could, it would wreck the whole fabric and 
plunge knowledge into irredeemable chaos. And yet nature 
is knowable. The laws without correspond to the laws within. + 
The forms of thought are also the forms of nature. The world 
is cast in the moulds of intelligence ; it is a thought-pattern in 
which the web of the world is woven. This supposition lies 
at the basis of all science, yes, of all knowledge of nature 
whatever. Deny it, and the possibility of science falls away. 
Admit it, and the agreement demands explanation. Whence 
this harmony between mind and nature? There it stands, an 
undeniable fact; whence comes it? If we think at all, we are 
forced to admit that the unconditioned Power upon which 
nature depends, proceeds according to the laws and forms of 
intelligence. If we look more closely at nature, we find that 
it is a vast system of means and ends. Its exquisite con- 
trivances outrun not merely our highest understanding but 
even our power of admiration. From the wide-reaching law 
to the single organism everything bears the stamp of adapta- 
tion and purpose. There is absolutely nothing new to be said 
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on this subject. Let one open his eyes, and he will see the 
illustrations. This absolute which we are forced to assume, 
proceeds not only according to the general laws and forms of 
thought, but it also sets purposes, adapts means to ends, and 
out of the crossing and conflicting forces of nature, wins results 
which are intelligible only as intended. However they have 
been brought about, by law or otherwise, the conclusion is 
still irresistible that they existed in thought before they existed 
in fact. If you say that they flow out of the atoms, the suffi- 
cient reply is, that nothing can come out which was not in. 
If the materialist objects that by a system of trial the right 
forms are at last chanced upon, the answer is, that this system 
of trial would be useless without the express assumption, tliat 
the atoms are so constructed as to make the best the strongest, 
as to form intelligent combinations, and destroy the opposite. 
Evolution without a previous involution is nonsense. This 
absolute, then, must be conceived as working according to the 
methods of a rational mind, as proposing ends, and adapting 
means to their realization; that is, it must be conceived as 
intelligent, free, self-conscious, personal. Free because abso- 
lute ; intelligent because it works intelligently ; self-conscious 
because it has plans and aims; and personal because these 
notions are the root-factors of personality. It is a decided con- 
tradiction to suppose the higher to be the work of the lower. 
If intelligence and volition appear in the created, then there 
were intelligence and volition in the Creator. 

One objection which the materialist urges deserves notice. 
It is claimed that, granting the intelligent activity and the work- 
ing toward certain ends, it by no means follows that it results 
from intelligence in the Creator. It may spring from instinct, 
from a blind impulse which works toward certain ends, and yet 
has no consciousness of therm. We see this manifested in the 
instinct of animals. The bird, the bee, the silkworm, manifest 
the greatest skill in preparing the nest, the comb, the cocoon ; 
and yet we attribute no intelligence to them. Why not, then, 
suppose the entire activity of nature to be of a similar char- 
acter; and, instead of a personal Creator, assume a blind 
instinctive force as the best explanation of the phenomena? 
This objection would have much more force, if some one 
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could tell us what instinct really is. It appears to us that the 
psychology of the lower animals is very much in the dark. 
Who knows whether they have consciousness or not? Who 
is prepared to give anything but baseless assertion upon this 
point? If one chose to assert that the lower animals are con- 
scious of ends and purposes, who could disprove it? And we 
must either do this, must view them as highly intelligent, or 
we must find the cause of their peculiar activity in the peculiar 
determination of their nature. But whence this determination? 
It can only rest upon an intelligent activity behind it. If we 
grant intelligence and purpose to the animal, the objection 
based on the so-called instinct vanishes. If we deny them to 
the animal, there is all the more necessity of attributing them 
to the Creator. 

We must, then, conceive the absolute as intelligent and _per- 
sonal. With this proof we have implicitly answered the ques- 
tion concerning its knowability. There is no warrant for be- 
lieving in any other notion of the absolute. We are not forced 
to conceive it out of relation, as Hamilton, Mansel, and Spen- 
cer teach; but, on the contrary, we are forced to conceive it in 
actual causal relation to the universe. Hence all the logical 
bugbears which have been conjured up concerning the incom- 
patibility of the idea of absolute and of first cause are quietly 
disposed of by the fact, that the absolute is, and can be, known 
only in causal relation to the world. To the objection which 
these philosophers urge, that intelligence is incompatible with 
the absolute, because intelligence is a limitation, we may say 
that it is one of those dreary logical puzzles which need no 
answer. The objection is contradictory in itself, for if the 
power to know be a limitation, the inability to know would be 
much more a limitation. The same contradiction lies in the 
notion that the absolute cannot be conscious, because con- 
sciousness is a limitation; for if consciousness is a limitation, 
surely unconsciousness would be a much greater one. But 
apart from the inherent contradiction of these objections, they 
all rest upon the mistake of attempting to construe the abso- 
lute a priori. We have already seen that the content of the 
notion of the absolute can only be determined from the facts 
of experience as interpreted by the laws of thought. Begin- 
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ning with these facts, we find ourselves forced to conceive the 
absolute as intelligent and personal. This is the only absolute 
for whose objective existence there is a shade of proof. If 
philosophers choose to amuse themselves, and frighten people 
of weak nerves, by constructing absolutes out of contradictions, 
in order to win great renown by afterward proving that the 
manufactured mermaid is unthinkable, they are at perfect 
liberty to do so; but before they carry the conclusions won by 
this logical jugglery over to the Creator, they must first prove 
that their home-made notion represents the Creator as the laws 
of thought and the facts of experience force us to conceive 
Him. When they have done this, these logical jugglers will 
find their occupation gone. Of course, no rationale of the 
Divine nature can ever be given, but the same is true of our 
own nature. We are forced to conceive ourselves as free 
intelligences, but how we can be either free or intelligent, no 
one can tell ; indeed, it is impossible to explain how we can be 
at all. How anything whatever can be, is a question which 
none can answer. ll the facts of sensation and perception are 
of this order. We know them as facts and as facts only ; and 
yet, though it is utterly impossible to explain how they can 
be facts, we feel no hesitation in accepting them as real. So we 
are forced to conceive God as intelligent and personal. As 
such He is an ultimate fact of knowledge. How He can be 
either intelligent or personal, we leave to those who love such 
riddles, to solve. It is sufficient that we are forced to conceive 
Him in this way, and no contradiction can be shown in the 
conception. Until this can be shown, we must admit the fact 
as we admit any other fact, though we can give no further ex- 
planation. 

Thus we have come to the conclusion that apart from the 
conditioned forces of nature, we must assume an immaterial, 
omnipresent, intelligent force, as that which codrdinates nature 
and gives it all its specific determinations. The word which 
Paul pronounced upon Mars Hill, is reéchoed and reiterated 
by science: In Him we live and move and have our being. 
This view, however, is not pantheism, as the author proceeds 
to show: “So long as the condition of the sciences allowed 
one to conceive matter as one and continuous, and as obtain- 
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ing the manifold form and quality of different things through 
a force within or over it, so long was it possible to view that 
spiritual First-force pantheistically . . , i. e., as world-soul, 
or world-spirit. But since it has been scientifically established 
that matter in itself consists in an immeasurable multitude of 
distinct and different atoms, every pantheistic theory is scien- 
tifically impossible, and can only be held by thoughtlessness, 
At the present time, one has only the choice between the ex- 
treme materialism, which ascribes the origin of the world to a 
harmonious concourse of atoms which happened by a fortunate 
accident, and that idealism, which leads it back to the activity 
of a spiritual, self-conscious absolute, which works by plan, or 
purpose. The ground-conception of pantheism is the substan- 
tial identity of God and Nature. According to this view, God 
has created the world out of his own substance and essence, or, 
in the process of self-realization, has passed into the manifold 
of terrestrial existence. Hence the absolute substance is iden- 
tical with the substance of the world and natural things. But 
this notion becomes self-contradictory when it is applied to 
matter in the scientific sense, i. e., to the multitude of atoms 
and their conditioned forves. It is unthinkable, because self- 
contradictory, that a mass of atoms which are separated from 
one another, and have manifold differences, should be the 
bearer of the one spiritual First-force, which posits and main- 
tains its unity in self-consciousness. It is no less unthinkable, 
because equally contradictory, to assume that the divine Sub- 
stance, while originally, and in itself, one and continuous, has dis- 
rupted itself, for the building of the world, into the plurality of 
the manifold atoms. For apart from the question whether such 
an act is conceivable at all, still, in consequence of this disruption, 
the one divine force with the unity of its self-consciousness would 
again have only the plural and diverse atoms for its support— 
the contradiction would remain the same. Finally, it is just as 
impossible to help ourselves with another theory which is 
sometimes ventured, viz: that the atoms are not material 
points, but have a like spiritual nature, are animated by the 
same thought, and, in a joint activity, like a multitude of little 
gods, have built up the world. For it not only contradicts all 
experience, to attribute to the atoms, without distinction, per 
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ception, consciousness, thought; but it is also self-contradictory 
to assume, that beings which are qualitatively different and are 
furnished with diverse conditioned forces, could be moved by 
one and the same thought, and work together for the realiza- 
tion of one purpose.” (S. 520.) That is, we cannot view the 
conditioned as a part of the unconditioned ; because the con- 
ception involves irreconcilable contradictions. Matter and its 
forces are all conditioned, and hence cannot be independent or 
eternal. With this proof, materialism loses all scientific value 
as a philosophy. No more can they be vic. :d as emanations 
from the absolute; the moment we attempt to think out this 
proposition, we meet insuperable difficulties, which make the 
pantheistic theory untenable. There is only one other alterna- 
tive—that of creation, in the purest and strongest sense of the 
word But what if this, too, should land us in contradiction ? 

The notion of a creation from nothing has always been a 
great scandal to philosophers, many of whom, as Sir Wm. 
Hamilton, have not hesitated to declare it a pure impossibility ; 
and yet if we banish it, pantheisin seems to be the inevitable 
consequence. To escape this danger, Mr. Martineau, in one of 
his collected essays, suggests that matter, as simple resistance, 
should be viewed as a kind of datum objective to God, and 
constituting an eternal object of his activity. The author on 
purely philosophical grounds disputes the pretended impossi- 
bility ; and shows, first, that the same difficulties lie against 
both the atheistic and pantheistic theories; and, next, that the 
difficulties vanish upon examination. 

As materialists even, we cannot escape the notion of a crea- 
tion out of nothing; “for upon closer examination, every event, 
every working, every motion irresistibly demands it. For 
suppose we should lead the present condition of the world back 
to the motions of an original manifold of atoms, still is this 
motion absolutely unthinkable without the assumption of a 
prime-mover. . . .. Every commencement of motion, 
every causal motion, is necessarily self-motion; and every pure 
self-motion is in fact a creation out of nothing. For the mo- 
tion which originates from no other, but from and through 
itself, is an absolute beginning which has nothing for its ante- 
cedent. . . . And if the prime-mover has the power to 
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cancel the dead rest, the negation of motion, and bring about 
a first motion; we can with the same right attribute to it the 
power to cancel the negation of things, that is, to create the 
world out of nothing. For the one is just as unthinkable as 
the other.” (S. 638 ) 

It fares no better with the pantheist in his attempt to escape 
the doctrine of creation. He conceives that the one absolute 
substance sundered itself in some way or other into the diver- 
sity of the actual world. But, “how one and the same sub- 
stance could divide itself into diverse substances is, at least, 
full as inconceivable as a creation out of nothing ; since, indeed, 
the diversity of the substances proceeds from their pure iden- 
tity, therefore from the negation of all diversity, consequently 
from nothing. What difference does it make whether we 
assume that the diverse substances proceed from the absolute 
unity of God or are posited by Him?” (S. 649.) No pantheist 
would assume that the present determinations, powers, and 
quantities of things existed, as such, in God; yet if not, then, 
in their origination, there was a passage from their not being to 
their being—that is, a creation. The pantheist may object that 
they existed potentially in God, but this can only mean that 
God had the power to produce them. But, as such, they did 
not exist, and when they were brought forth, that which before 
was not, was made to be. But this is all that the theist under- 
stands by creation. “ We by no means contest the principle: 
out of nothing, nothing comes. We must assert, however, 
that it lacks the dignity of a logical law, according to which 
our thinking must proceed. It is much more a limitation of 
our thought, because of which we are unable to represent the 
origination of a thing which does not yet exist. But such 
an origination in nowise contradicts the two logical laws of 
our thinking. For the law of identity and of contradiction 
determines only that we must think A=A and cannot think 
A=non-A; and the law of causality only says that all that 
happens or becomes . . must have a cause of its happen- 
ing or becoming. The first law, therefore, only demands that 
nothing (if it were thinkable) must be thought as nothing, 
something as something, this as not that, &c. ‘The second law 
demands that, when anything originates, no matter how or 
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whence, a cause of its origination be assumed. But a cause is 
present, when through any force whatever a negation is can- 
celled and a something put in its place. In truth, therefore, 
the sentence, out of nothing comes nothing, has*been falsely 
opposed to the notion of creation, as if the two were logically 
incompatible. The notion of creation in nowise involves that 
something comes out of nothing, or that nothing of itself passes 
into something ; but that through something, God, the nega- 
tion of the world is cancelled, and thereby the world estab- 
lished. Only the sentence, something is originated by nothing, 
would contradict the laws of causation, and render the notion 
of creation impossible. But this notion in nowise affirms that 
something is produced by nothing; but rather that through 
God the world was originated. And to this assertion it is 
plainly impossible to oppose either the maxim, from nothing 
comes nothing, or any logical law whatever. For it lies neither 
in the principle of identity and contradiction, nor in the law of 
causation or the sufficient ground, that the through (the causal 
power) is not sufficient for the production of anything, but that 
an out-of (a stuff) must be also added.” (S. 651.) 

“By the Word of the Lord were the heavens made.” By 
His power that which was not, was made to be. The notion 
involves no contradiction; all that can be said is that it is 
incomprehensible. This is indeed true, but we are beset on 
every side with incomprehensibilities. Every change, every 
event, every becoming involves riddles which neither philoso- 
phy nor science can answer. We know the fact and nothing 
more. Who can tell how, from the union of oxygen and 
hydrogen, water can be produced? What science can make it 
in the slightest degree comprehensible? Who knows what 
happens with these gases when they suddenly lose all their 
peculiar properties, exchange their powers of repulsion for the 
contradictory ones of attraction, and that too under the 
influence of a force of repulsion (heat)? -Who has the 
slightest insight into the sudden production, through these 
incomprehensible processes, of qualities which did not exist 
before? We see the fact and are forced to admit it, but all 
attempts fail to explain or comprehend it. Now we are in no 
Worse position with reference to the doctrine of creation. It 
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involves no contradiction, and is hence possible. It does 
involve incomprehensibilities, but so does every fact. The 
opposing theories of atheism and pantheism involve, first, the 
same difficulties, and second, involve also decided and insupera- 
ble contradictions. It is, then, impossible to hold them in the 
light of clear and steady thought. We must, then, admit the 
only remaining doctrine, as one which, while we cannot explain 
or comprehend it, must still be held as the only lasting plan 
upon which our thought can rest. 

In the section upon the relation of God to the world, the 
author seems at times to waver a little in his determination not 
to construct the absolute a priori. Along with much acute 
criticism, the a priori conception of the absolute sometimes pre- 
sents itself. We agreed, at the start, to determine the content 
of this notion entirely from the facts of experience, as inter- 
preted by the laws of thought. By a rigorous interpretation 
of these facts, in accordance with these laws, we find ourselves 
forced to assume the existence of an omnipresent, ever-work- 
ing supernatural Force, who once established, and now co- 
ordinates and controls, all nature according to the methods of a 
rational mind. This is the only content which the facts war- 
rant us in putting into the notion of the absolute; and this 
content we are forced to attribute to it. We hardly think it 
necessary, therefore, to answer the objection (p. 662) -that the 
absolute must necessarily be the one and only being. For by 
the law of causation, we cannot view a thing as at once cause 
and effect ; hence for the conditioned existences of nature, we 
are forced to assume an unconditioned existence separate from 
them. What need, then, to reply to the objection, which can 
only be raised by the theoriser on the a priori conception of 
the absolute, that the absolute must be the only being, when 
we are forced to conceive the absolute as distinct from the con- 
ditioned. Equally unnecessary is it, from our point of view, to 
reply to the objection (s. 664) that the absolute as such ex- 
cludes all relativity ; and therefore can stand in no relation to 
the world. This objection is completely answered when we 
remember that we know the absolute only in relation and in 
causal relation. There is no warrant for believing in an abso- 
lute which excludes all relation. We postulate the absolute 
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for the express purpose of standing in causal relation to the 
conditioned facts of nature ; and it would be a strange piece of 
ingratitude, if, after we have affirmed it upon the scle authority 
of the relative, it should now grow proud and disclaim all pos- 
sibility of connection with the relative. In that case, the abso- 
lute and not the relative must vanish; for we made the former 
only to support the latter; and if it refuses to do so, it is not 
worth keeping. The same reply holds for the objection con- 
sidered (s. 665) that the relativity of God and the world in- 
volves the dependence of the former. We have been forced to 
postulate God as cause and world as effect ; and it is certainly 
a remarkable discovery that an effect can in any wise condition 
its cause, at least so as to reduce it to dependence We first 
posit the effect in absolute dependence upon its cause, and 
then suggest that such a relation is destructive of the latter’s 
independence! The question (s. 666) whether the existence 
of the world is compatible with the infinity and eternity of 
God, is equally inadmissible, for whatever content these words 
may have, it must be determined entirely from the facts. 
Surely to reason from the finite to the infinite, and then, after 
having reached the infinite by the aid of the finite, to insist 
that the latter is irreconcilable with the former, is a queer 
specimen of logic. Objections drawn from the notion of the 
omnipotence of the absolute move us less yet. A moment’s 
reflection upon the way in which we come to this notion, 
relieves it of all difficulty. The facts of experience compel us 
to assume a power above all and which controls all ; but there 
is no warrant for believing in that wretched concoction of con- 
tradictory nonsense which can accomplish with equal ease the 
reasonable and the unreasonable, the thinkable and the un- 
thinkable, the possible and the impossible. We by no means 
assert that the author does not give sufficient answers to these 
questions ; on the contrary, they are all acute and convincing. 
We do think, however, that a shorter way was possible. All 
these questions are inadmissible from our standpoint. They 
all rest upon an a priori construction of the absolute, which we 
have seen to be impossible. It is sufficient to say to all such 
objections that they are based on subjective nonsense, which 
has been mistaken for objective fact. 
VOL, XXXIII. 43 
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See, then, the point to which we have come. We began by 
listening to science as it expounded its first principles and its 
conclusions. We found them very unsatisfactory, and in sad 
need of rectification. The notions of matter and force, and of 
their mutual relations, were seen to be utterly indefinite and in 
many cases contradictory. Upon inquiring into the teachings 
of science concerning the atoms, we again found much that 
was unthinkable, while the so-called explanations turned out, 
upon examination, to be only subjective confusion. We next 
found that scientitic theories all postulate something above the 
conditioned forces with which science deals. Indeed, we are 
compelled to postulate an omnipresent, ever-active Intelligence, 
who is not only author, but also administrator, of the steady 
laws of nature. Instead of the deistic conception of God as 
apart from the world, we find ourselves forced to assume not 
only that by Him are all things, but also that in Him are all 
things. The attempt to make mechanically intelligible the 
phenomena of nature, was seen to be an utter failure; while 
the notion of an eternal mechanism was found to be a contra- 
diction. How the phenomena of nature are produced, no 
science can tell; we know but this: the Power from whom 
nature flows works intelligently, and according to the methods 
of a rational mind. We are forced to conceive it as intelligent, 
self-conscious, and personal. In the attempt to think out this 
conception, we found that it does, indeed, involve incompre- 
hensibilities, but no contradiction, and that it is the only con- 
ception which does not involve insuperable contradiction, and 
the only one upon which our thought can rest. 

We cannot follow the author in his proof that science postu- 
lates God not only as free and intelligent, but also as having 
an ethical nature. The discussion of the relation of God to 
humanity, of the old problem of evil and its bearing upon 
God’s power and goodness, and of the vexed question of free- 
dom, must also be omitted. Indeed, we have given only the 
faintest hints of the author’s extended discussions. But if any 
one wishes to see how confused the metaphysics of physics are, 
and how weak its atheistic arguments, we commend to him this 
work as a storehouse of scientific facts, of acute criticism, and 
of just speculation. 
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Articte III—ESCHATOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


THE want of a consistent and satisfactory view of the escha- 
tology of the Old Testament has been widely felt. To avoid 
certain traditional errors which are fraught with serious mis- 
chief, we have run into anomalies of interpretation which have 
the appearance of caprice or of subterfuge. It is time to open 
the question again, whether it is not possible to carry a uni- 
form system of interpretation through the Bible without 
violating the unity of its doctrine. To offer some suggestions 
pertinent to this inquiry will be the object of the present 
Article. 

FIRST PRESENTATION. 


The first mention of death is in the law of Eden. Man is 
presented to view as made in the image of his God, and but a 
little lower than the angels. The penalty of death is denounced 
to hold him back from disobedience. 


FIRST NECESSARY CONCEPTIONS. 


His conceptions of death as thus denounced, so long as his 
innocence remained, must have been wholly dark. It carried 
with it, of course, the displeasure of God; and he knew noth- 
ing of the dispensation of mercy kept in reserve. We cannot 
suppose that the sense of immortality in man, as at first en- 
dowed by his Creator, and in his condition of sinless purity, 
was weaker than in the best of his descendants. 

Dying, then, as a penal consequence of sin, could not have 
seemed to him any thing less than a painful exit from the 
known to the unknown; from the enjoyable to the terrible. 
Some sort of a death-realm was inseparable from the thought. 
Some of the miseries of that death-realm must have been ob- 
vious to his mind; such as the loss of a foot-hold in the visi- 
ble, the privation of known good, the possibility of unknown 
evil, the distance of self-banishment from God, the pangs of 
conscious guilt, and that fear of God “which hath torment.” 
In brief, the sentence “ dying thou shalt die,” as he must have 
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apprehended it, meant thou shalt suffer the pains of dying, and 
the known and unknown miseries of a death-realm. 


CHANGE CONSEQUENT UPON THE APOSTASY. 


It is not necessary for our purpose to insist on either of the 
different explanations that have been offered of the divine 
communication that attended the expulsion from paradise. So 
much as this seems to have been substantially admitted 
by all. There was at least a partial execution of the penalty. 
But the order was inverted. Some of the dread horrors of 
the untried death-realm came in advance and seized upon the 
human pair at once. To that extent, the soul passed from life 
to death: it lost communion with God, and felt the misery of 
conscious guilt. The body took its death-wound with a limited 
lease of life. Under this modification of the sentence, the 
economy of redemption was introduced. This brings back the 
promise of life to the soul, and ultimate resurrection to the 
body. Under this economy comes the conflict between right- 
eousness and sin. The sentence, “ Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return,” stands as the permanent doom of the race. 
The body perishes as at first decreed. How stands the case 
now with the soul? Is there any deliverance from the death- 
realm? If so, with what conditions and limitations? Is the 
promise, at best, only that of a partial relief from the darkness 
and horrors of that state, or is it that of a prompt and com- 
plete deliverance? Is there any lifting off of the divine dis- 
pleasure for this life? Even Balaam saw that it must make a 
vast difference with every individual whether his life, and 
equally whether his death, should be under God’s smile or 
under his frown. In what relation does the soul stand to God 
in the one case, and in the other, and what is the issue? How 
is it presented in the Hebrew Scriptures? Is there a consist: 
ent and uniform representation of the matter? Can the shade 
of a limbus patrum, that under various thin disguises is ever 
and anon thrusting itself forward in the interpretations that are 
given of the Old Testament, be successfully laid, and the whole 
Word of God be shown to be in entire harmony on this sub- 
ject. 
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SOURCES OF ERROR. 
1. Prominent among these are some of the obscure render- 
ings of the current translation ; and some that are worse than 
obscure. In no other line of important doctrine is our trans- 
_ lation so faulty as in this. Some proofs of this will appear in 
these pages. To this is due much of the prevalent impression 
that the Old Testament does not appeal to motives derived 
from the future world, and teaches very doubtfully, if at all, 
that there is a future state An educated and thoughtful 
Christian layman recently stated to the writer that this was his 
impression derived from the study of the Old Testament. 

2. The comparative frequency with which we find good men 
in the Old Testament speaking gloomily of their prospects be- 
yond the present life. 

8. The dogma so widely believed to be taught in the Scrip- 
tures, that Christ descended into hell 

4. A needless confusion in regard to the primary and ruling 
idea of the death-realm. 



















COMMON GROUNDS. 


1. It will be admitted by all that there is a clear, sharply 
drawn line of discrimination between the righteous and the 
wicked. This is quite as marked and striking in the Old Tes- 
tament as in the New. It begins in Eden, where we see man 
upright, and man fallen; it re-appears in the history of Cain 
and Abel, and Noah, and Abraham; we are especially struck 
with its broad delineation in the plea for Sodom, both in 
Abraham’s petitions and God’s answers; and we nowhere lose 
sight of it from Genesis to Malachi. 

No other distinction is so familiar and so constant as this. 

2. There is a vein of admonition running through the 
Hebrew Scriptures that implies consequences beyond those 
that come in the present life. It will be sufficient here to 
point to two classes of admonitory representations the meaning 
of which cannot easily be mistaken. The one class shows us 
a death denounced against the wicked (Deut. xxx, 15, 19; 
Prov. viii, 86, and xiv, 2; Ezek. xviii, 20, 23, 31, 32, and 
xxxiii, 8, 9, 11), from which the righteous are expressly ex- 
empted, and from which the wicked are exhorted to escape by 
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turning from their evil ways—a second death as clearly revealed 
in the Old Testament as in the New. The other class points 
to a future existence in the sense of a hereafter ;* sometimes 
distinctly a hereafter of menace for the wicked, and sometimes 
as distinctly a hereafter of promise for the righteous. The fol- 
lowing familiar examples should not be overlooked. ‘“ Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let my hereafter be like 
his.” (Num. xxiii, 10.) “O that they were wise, that they un- 
derstood this, that they would consider their hereafter.” (Deut. 
xxxii, 29. See also xxxii, 20.) ‘‘Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright; for the hereafter of that man is peace. 
But the transgressors shall be destroyed together; the hereafter 
of the wicked (i. e., the blessed hereafter that might have been 
his) shall be cut off.” (Ps. xxxvii, 37, 38.) “There is a way 
that seemeth right unto a man, but its hereafter are the ways 
of death.” (Prov. xiv, 12.) “ Be thou in the fear of the Lord 
all the day long; for surely there is a hereafter, and thine ex- 
pectation shall not be cut off.” (Prov. xxiii, 17, 18.) “So 
shall the knowledge of wisdom be unto thy soul (i. e., sweet) ; 
when thou hast arrived at it, then there shall be a hereafter; 
and thine expectation shall not be cut off.” (Prov. xxiv, 14.) 
“ Neither be thou envious at the wicked ; for there shall be no 
(blessed) hereafter to the evil man.” (Prov. xxiv, 19, 50.) 

This kind of admonition has other and more striking forms, 
which will appear in another line of argument. Enough for 
the present that we may claim, as generally conceded points, 
this uniform and unambiguous “ discerning between the right- 
eous and the wicked,” and this carrying of the discrimination 
onward in consequences that reach beyond the present life. 
We have a right to infer that the teachings of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, when rightly understood, will all fall into line with 
these, and only serve to render the doctrine more emphatic and 
clear. Let us see whether this straight path can be found 
through the labyrinth that has seemed so formidable. 


* For this translation of mmx, the reader of the Hebrew will find ample war- 
rant in its derivation (from >) and its constant use in the sense of a/ter-part, or 
last part, (of things) and end or event (of any course of things) and final lot, as in 
Prov. v, 4, where it is said of the adulterets “ her end is bitter ;" i.e., the end to 
which she brings those whom she seduces—their final Lot. 
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The Hebrew Scriptures present nearly all the points which 
it will be found necessary to discuss, in connection with the 
following words ; mo (death), Yixe (hades, the death-realm), nvoby 
(death-shade), ji32x (destruction), oxpy (the shades, inhabitants 
of hades), 3 (pit), and ‘Ana (the lower regions). Between these 
there is an intimate connection ; especially the first two: lead- 
ing occasionally to something like interchange and the appear- 
ance of identity. This grows out of the penal quality of death 
in the original doom of sin. Death in that sense was not com- 
plete without the death-realm; it opened the door to that 
realm, and as a monarch, held dominion in that realm. The 
introducing of the soul to that realm was only the beginning 
of his work. In this sense the redeeming work of Christ 
brought relief and deliverance from death to the righteous ; he 
took away the penalty ; he “abolished death and brought life 
and immortality to light.” It was only the dissolution of the 
body that remained for the righteous. But being attended 
with the phenomena of death,—being a true death as regards 
the body, the name was retained ; applied as we constantly do 
in other things, when we put the part for the whole. A famil- 
iar example is seen in our use of the word man. We com- 
monly mean the man complete, body and soul; we sometimes 
mean the body only, as when we look upon the corpse and 
say the man is dead; we sometimes mean the soul only, as 
when we say the man is greater than his stature. 

So death, as connected with the present investigation, has 
three meanings. 

1. Its entire original sense; including the cessation of man’s 
animal life, and the woes of the death-realm ; e. g., “I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked: but rather that he turn 
from his evil way and live.” 

2. The physical change only: or that which comes upon 
man and the whole animal kingdom alike. e. g., “‘ He will be 
our guide even unto death.” 

8. The miseries of the death-realm. e. g., “‘ Her house is the 
way to Sheol, going down to the chambers of death.” 

This distinction, though not new, is important. It is in the 
first sense that we find the personification of ny (death) as the 
master of nxw and its inhabitants. This is a mastery in which 
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he is seen to be endowed with a fearful power to reach over into 
this world and claim his own among the living. Disease is his 
servant and his offspring ;—“ the first-born of death.” He has 
his “snares” by which mortals are suddenly caught. None 
but God can “redeem men from his power.” He is the shep 
herd of Sheol and has command of its gates. He is the “king 
of terrors.” He sweeps through the world as if he had an un- 
restricted right, and might gather all mankind into his domain. 
But when he lays hold upon the righteous, he is met by one 
stronger than he, and his victory is wrested away with a note 
of triumph, before which “ the last enemy quails”: “O mn I will 
be thy plague, O Sixw I will be thy destruction.” Of this 
triumph the New Testament has at once its echo and its inter- 
pretation, “O Savaros, where is thy sting; O #675, where is 
thy victory?” 

Having found my thus located in his own realm and in pos- 
session and control of its gates, we are led to inquire if the 
Hebrew Scriptures contain as distinct a recognition of the 
domain; and if the representations of it can be cleared of am- 
biguity. This demands some account of the name ixe’, 

It is to the Hebrew scholar of our times as clearly the name 
of an identified and unmistakable realm as is Assyria or 
Egypt. It is most unforturate that in giving us our noble 
English Bible, the translators did not place this word among 
those that are left to declare their own meaning by their use. 
Instead of this, we find its place supplied by the word “hell” 
thirty-one times, by the word “ grave” thirty-one times, and by 
the word “pit” three times: there being sixty-five instances of 
its use. This introduces a confusion that is both needless and 
gratuitous, besides essentially weakening the testimony of the 
Old Testament for a future state. Sixe no more means “the 
grave” in the Hebrew Scriptures than does hades or gehenna 
in the New Testament, or orcus, or infernus in the Latin poets. 
The Hebrew has a word “ap used sixty-seven times, and m¥3p 
used fourteen times to denote “ the grave” or “ sepulcher.” No 
two things are kept more distinct than the receptacle for the 
body and the abode for the soul. 

The lexicons exhibit no confusion here. ixw is the under- 
world, orcus, hades, the abode of the rephaim, and nothing else. 
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The Septuagint renders it sixty-one times by ads, twice by 
Savaros, and has two lacunae in the text where the word occurs ; 
where, of course, we obtain no testimony in either direction. 
Thé Vulgate renders it forty-eight times by infernus, and 
seventeen times by inferus or inferi. The ancient versions are in 
singular harmony in regard to this subject. They know no 
other sense or meaning for the word. The idea of locality is 
prominent. But this is in such harmony, as we shall see, with 
our necessary moral ideas, that we may well believe that its 
origin was from these. This brings us to the conception of 


Sinw AS THE UNDERWORLD. 


That the Scriptures agree with the uniform habit of the an- 
cient world in locating Sheol in a vast subterranean space com- 
parable to that of the open heavens above, there can be no 
doubt. “High as heaven, what canst thou know? deeper than 
Sheol, what canst thou do?” (Job xi, 8.) “A fire is kindled 
in mine anger that shall burn to the lowest Sheol.” (Deut. 
xxxii, 22.) “Though they dig into Sheol, thence shall my 
hand take them: though they climb up to heaven, thence will 
I bring them down.” (Amos ix, 2.) 

The same divine wisdom that did not contend with the pre- 
vailing notions of mankind in regard to the rising and setting 
of the sun, left undisturbed the universal idea as to the location 
of Sheol. The one is phenomenal—the suggestion of external 
nature through the senses. The other, though ideal, is not the 
less the suggestion of our inner nature and its inevitable ex- 
pression. In obedience to the one, even philosophers, and men 
of the highest intelligence, wil! continue, as long as time shall 
last, to speak of the sun as rising and setting. And in obedi- 
ence to the other, language and art will represent hope and 
faith and joy in God, as looking upward; and grief, misery, 
fear, guilt, shame, and despair as looking downward ; and some- 
thing stronger than caprice will constrain human thought and 
human language to the old forms; and mankind will continue 
to say and to write “ up to heaven,” and “ down to hell.” 

Modern astronomy has brought an end to the belief in a 
literal underworld: but all “the frightful spaces of the uni- 
verse” remain, and our ignorance of the locality of Sheol 
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abates nothing from its terrors, It rather throws us back into 
the mental state indicated by the most obvious etymology of 
the name;* a condition of irrepressible, ever starting, but 
never answered inquiry. Its answer lies in the unfathorned 
purpose and infinite resources of the Almighty. One has but 
to read what the best Christian writers of our age have written 
on this subject, to feel that the question which was too hard for 
Job (chap. xxxviii, 17) has not yet become irrelevant. Sheol 
has not yet yielded up its secrets, its gloom, or its terrors ; “ the 
bottomless pit” has not been sounded; the light of human 
knowledge has not penetrated “the blackness of darkness for- 
ever.” 

Assuming that with this idea of locality, the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures make Sheol the death-realm of the wicked, we should 
naturally look for some figurative uses of the word, and some 
examples, in which with an obvious recognition of its primary 
meaning it would yet include but a part of that meaning. An 
illustration oceurs in the first name that is applied to God, 
Elohim. Its most familiar and constant use is as the name of 
the only living and true God. Yet we find it used to denote 
the idols worshiped by the heathen and applied to princes who 
receive a qualified worship from their fellow-men. 

It is easy to trace the process of thought by which the word 
passed to these inferior uses—dropping out, in the first in- 
stance, everything that belongs to God, except the worship ren- 
dered ; and in the second instance dropping out even from the 
worship that which is properly divine. 

So we find Sheol used commonly with the complete and 
most inclusive meaning of the underworld to which the wicked 
are consigned at death ; secondly, dropping everything but the 
locality, as we sometimes speak of a country without including 
its inhabitants; and thirdly, with the license of poetry drop- 
ping everything that is properly characteristi¢ of Sheol except 
its darkness and silence as contrasted with the feverish activity 
and turmoil of the present life ; and so very nearly the equiva- 
lent of death in its lowest or physical sense. With these dis- 
tinctions in mind, we shall find the subject cleared of many of 





* See note of Prof. Taylor Lewis, p. 585 of Lange’s Commentary on Genesis. 
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its difficulties, and the way opened to an easy solution of the 
rest. 

Before entering upon these, let us look at those companion 
words of Sheol that have been already mentioned. We have 
found death enthroned in his own realm, and in possession and 
controi of its gates. It would not be strange if we should find 
his kingdom in a sense mapped down, and some one or more 
features of it boldly delineated. Something like this appears 
in the discovery of an inner province of the death-realm ; _per- 
haps we may better say an inner dungeon; for it has its doors. 
(Job xxxviii, 17.) Its name 

moby 

occurs in the Hebrew Scriptures eighteen times. As it is 
always translated, itis commonly passed with no distinct recog- 
nition. The most familiar attribute of Sheol is darkness. 
Job could not make it dark enough. He called it “a land of 
darkness as darkness itself.” The New Testament calls it ‘the 
blackness of darkness forever.” Yet the Hebrew Scriptures 
had something to be added to this to make the idea of the 
death-realm complete. They lead us to look within upon a 
lower deep; a gorge or prison of such unearthly terrors that it 
seemed to be under the special brooding of death. “ Have the 
gates of death been opened to thee? or hast thou seen the 
doors of 7zalmaveth ?” 

This home of the deepest horrors of the death-realm is a 
ready resource of the sacred writers when the boldest possible 
imagery is required to set forth a condition of gloom and mis- 
ery on earth—very much as when we are led to speak of “a 
hell upon earth.” Thus when Job would show what an enemy 
the daylight is to the house-breaker and the robber, he says 
“The morning is to them even as /zalmaveth ; if one discover 
them, they are in the terrors of Tzalmaveth.” A hyperbole 
that leaves us no possible conception of a bolder figure of speech. 

The twenty-third psalm gains vastly in intensity if we recog- 
nize the presence of the same imagery there. The sacred 
writer had just called to mind the goodness of the Great Shep- 
herd in restoring his soul. Whether this was a restoration from 
sickness, in which he had been brought near to death, or a 
spiritual restoration from a condition in which “the pains of 
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Sheol got hold on him,” it was alike natural that in this joyous 
outburst of faith he should declare himself ready to trust the 
Lord in greater straits; even the greatest the mind can conceive, 
His imagination runs on beyond all that is dark in this world, 
and braves the terrors of the most fearful glen of Sheol. “ Yea 
though I walk through the valley of Tzalmaveth I will fear no 
evil; for thou art with me.” A faith like that which was ex- 
pressed by the fervid preacher who declared that “ the believ- 
ing soul could stand without fear over the dreadful gulf of hell 
upon a single promise.” 
irae 
We glance at another name which has also its importance, as 
it presents the death-realm under another aspect. It is recog- 
nized in the New Testament, and declared to be the name of 
the angel of the bottomless pit, called in the Hebrew tongue 
"Afadd@v. This name in the Old Testament is translated de- 
struction. Derived from the verb 13x, “to lose oneself, to be 
lost, to wander about, to perish, to be destroyed, to be misera- 
ble,” &c., it seems to be very nearly the equivalent of Sheol, 
and was doubtless intended to present that world specifically as 
the abode of the lost. We find it in such expressions as these : 
“Sheol and Avaddon are never full.” (Prov. xxvii, 20.) ‘Sheol 
and Avaddon are before the Lord.” (Prov. xv,11.) “Shall thy 
loving kindness be declared in Sheol; or thy faithfulness in 
Avaddon?” (Ps, Ixxxviii,11.) “Sheol is naked before him, and 
Avaddon hath nocovering.” (Job xxvi,6.) “Deathand Avad- 
don say, we have heard the fame thereof with our ears.” (Job 
xxviii, 22.) 
3 
Of this word, it is sufficient to say that while it has many 
applications to pits and excavations that are of human origin, 
there are also unmistakable examples of its use in the sense of 
Sheol (e. g., Ps. Ixxxviii, 6, and Prov. xxviii, 17), and those 
numerous instances in which the expression occurs, “ them that 
go down to the pit.” 
‘An 
This word is repeatedly used in connection with yw in such 
a way as clearly to identify it with Sheol (e. g., Ps. Ixiii, 10; 
Ezek. xxxi, 14, 16, 18, and xxxii, 18, 24). 
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With these various designations of the death-realm before 
us, we are prepared for some glimpse of its inhabitants. But 
these, too, elude the common reader in our English Bible. 
Perhaps the difficulty encountered by the translators was to 
find an English word that would not convey a heathen idea. 
Why not, then, give us Rephaim as well ascherubim? A gloss- 
ary would have sufficed to render the one intelligible as well 
as the other. Indeed, several of the passages in which it occurs 
would determine for us, by their obvious sense, what the mean- 
ing must be: e. g., “Sheol from beneath is moved at thy com- 
ing; it stirreth up the rephaim forthee. . . . They alsoshall 
speak and say unto thee, ‘art thou also become weak as we?’” 
“Wilt thou show wonders to the dead? Shall the rephaim 
arise and praise thee?” “ Her house inclineth unto death ; and 
her paths to the rephaim.” “He knoweth not that the rephaim 
are there and her guests are in the depths of Sheol.” “The 
man that wandereth out of the way of understanding shall re- 
main in the congregation of the rephaim.” “The rephaim 
tremble beneath the waters. . . . Sheol is naked;” &c. 

These examples make it clear that Sheol is to be understood 
as the abode of the rephaim ; and these were conceived of as 
the shades or ghosts of mortals who once lived and sinned on 
earth, 

It is worthy to be noticed in regard to all these representa- 
tions, that while the Hebrew Scriptures have gone these lengths 
in depicting the gloom of the death-realm, and the wretched 
condition of its inhabitants, they have wholly abstained from 
those grotesque and puerile fancies that sink the ancient my- 
thologies beneath our respect. There are no details; there is 
nothing for the painter or the sculptor. There are only the 
darkness and the brooding terrors that answer to what the 
guilty soul finds within. 

In addition to the representations which have thus far engaged 
our attention, there are other and varied forms of language that 
clearly point to Sheol without introducing that or any of the 
equivalent names: e. g., “The way of the ungodly shall perish.” 
i.e, “like the way that is terminated by a precipice or a fatal 
pit-fall, it shall come to an end in Sheol.” ‘Men of the world 
that have their portion in this life”; the very thought which 
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was afterwards expressed by our Lord in the parable of Dives; 
“thou in thy life-time receivedst thy good things;” the one 
implying, and the other directly teaching that nothing remained 
for such but Sheol. ‘Gather not my soul with sinners,” i. e., 
in Sheol, “ nor my life with bloody men.” “Then understood 
I their end; surely thou didst set them on slippery places; thou 
castedst them down to destruction,” i. e., into Sheol. “ Let them 
be confounded and troubled forever; yea let them be put to 
shame and perish;” clearly the doom of Sheol. ‘ When the 
wicked spring as the grass, . .. it is that they shall be de- 
stroyed forever,” i. e., in Sheol. “ When a wicked man dieth 
his expectation shall perish ; and the hope of unjust men per- 
isheth,” i. e., in their coming to Sheol. 

We come next to contemplate more distinctly the proof that 


SHEOL IS NOT THE ABODE OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


We have already seen that the Hebrew Scriptures show a 
different hereafter for the righteous from that of the wicked. 
It remains to show that this includes deliverance from Sheol. 
This is implied in those passages that present Sheol as the lot 
of the wicked, e. g., “‘The wicked shall be turned into Sheol 
and all the nations that forget God.” (Ps. ix, 17.) “ Let death 
seize upon them, and let them go down quick into Sheol; for 
wickedness is in their dwellings and among them.” (Ps. lv, 15.) 
“ Her feet go down to death; her steps take hold on Sheol.” 
(Prov. v,5.) “ Her house is the way to Sheol.” (Prov. vii, 27.) 

That which is so distinctly implied in these Scriptures, is 
distinctly declared in others, e. g., ‘The way of life is upward 
to the wise, that he may depart from Sheol beneath.” (Prov. 
xv, 24.) “Thou shalt beat him with the rod, and shalt deliver 
his soul from Sheol.” (Prov. xxiii, 14.) ‘Let me not be 
ashamed, O Lord, for I have called upon thee; let the wicked 
be ashamed, and let him be silent in Sheol.” (Ps. xxxi, 17.) 

More striking still is that remarkable passage in the forty- 
ninth Psalm, so effectually obscured in our English translation. 

Speaking of those who are so absorbed in their worldly hon- 
ors and their wealth that their inward thought is that “their 
houses shall continue forever, and their dwelling places to all 
generations,” the sacred writer declares, “ Like a flock to Sheol 
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shall they gather; death shall be their shepherd; the righteous 
shall have dominion over them in the morning,* and their form 
(visible presence) shall Sheol cause to vanish from the dwelling 
which was theirs. But God will redeem my soul from the band 
of Sheol; for he will receive me.” Here is Sheol under the 
shepherding of death for the one, and deliverance from Sheol 
for the other. Mark also the expression, “for he will receive 
me.” Compare Ps. lxxiii, 24, “Thou wilt guide me by thy 
counsel and afterward receive me to glory.” Also John xiv, 
8, “I will come again and receive you to myself ;” Amp opat, 
the same verb by which the Septuagint translates np? in the 
above two quotations from the Psalms. 

We are now prepared to consider that important passage in 
the sixteerfth Psalm, which was quoted by Peter on the day of 
Pentecost. ‘Thou wilt not abandon my soul to Sheol; neither 
wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see corruption.” 

Dr. Carl Bernhard Moll, the annotator on the Psalms in 
Lange’s series, says of this text, “the speaker is not the Mes- 
siah, either as a pre-existing person, or as a figure of speech; 
still less a merely pious poet who expresses obscure hopes in 
poetical hyperbole; but he is David asa prophet. . . . His 
expressions have an entirely personal reference ; yet not in the 
form of an application of a general truth to the psalmist him- — 
self or others like him, but in such a way that it directly breaks 
through the reference to David, and must have called forth 
thoughts of prophetical illumination and Messianic meaning. 

. . There is here in subject and in form more than 
ithe flashing up of the hope of immortality in the Old Testa- 
ment.’ He knows that he, the favored friend of God, will even 
in death go to God, and will attain that which is in the presence 
of the angels at the right hand of the only living God.” 

It should be noticed that the force of the preposition 4 in 
Sinw, which is fully recognized by the Septuagint and the New 
Testament and by all scholars of our day, is overlooked in our 
translation. Gesenius says, “to, toward, unto, Gr. eis, pos.” 
Hengstenberg, after Michaelis, enye “ Sheol is here personified 








* Evidently the morning that succeeds the ‘night implied in verse 12, ‘man be- 
ing in honor does not lodge;” i. e., through the entire night. The righteous is 
master of the situation in the morning. 
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and represented as an insatiable animal.” The idea of “in 
Sheol,” is not here. Neither is it in Acts ii, 27,* where the 
passage is quoted by Peter from the Septuagint. There is 
nothing to show, then, that David entered into Sheol ; still less 
the Messiah. “Thou wilt not abandon me to the rapacious 
Sheol,” certainly does not mean “thou wilt cast me into the 
jaws of Sheol,” whether for three days, or for any other period 
of time. Interpreted by the obvious sense of the words and 
the usage of the Psalms, it means “thou wilt not leave my soul 
to become the prey of Sheol, but wilt receive me to glory.” 
Sheol was no fit place for David, still less for the Son of God.+ 

With these various denials, direct and indirect, that the 
righteous were to go to Sheol, in mind, let us approach the dif- 
ficulty that presents itself in the case of certain good men who 
spoke of themselves as going to Sheol. In the case of Jacob 
who spoke of himself as going Sheol-ward, (nbixw,)t we may 








* eyxaraiecry is used in the New Testament 10 times, including the two ex- 
amples in question from the mouth of Peter, viz: ‘My God, why hast thou for- 
saken me.” (Mat. xxvii, 46; and Mark xv, 34.) “ Persecuted but not forsaken.” 
(2 Cor. iv, 9.) “Demos hath forsaken me.” (2 Tim. iv, 10.) “At my first 
answer no man stood with me, but all forsook me.” (2 Tim. iv, 16.) “Not for- 
saking the assembling of yourselves together.” (Heb. x, 25.) “I will never leave 
thee.” (Heb. xiii, 5.) “Except the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed,” i. e., left 
remaining. With the exception of this last example, the meaning is uniformly to 
abandon or desert. No example of leaving in a place, as “in Sheol.” 

+ Two other passages in the New Testament have been regarded as having a 
bearing on this point. The most prominent is that locus vexatissimus, 1 Pet. iii, 
19-20, for a most satisfactory interpretation of which we may refer to Prof. 
Bartlett’s invaluable Article in the New Englander, Oct., 1872. There remains 
only Eph. iv, 9: “ Now that he ascended, what is it but that he also descended 
into the lower parts of the earth.” It is sufficient for our purpose that Winer, 
Alford, Ellicott, and others have admitted that the genitive here employed may be 
the genitive of apposition; making “the lower parts identical with the earth.” 
“ Ascending” implies a lower as well as a higher, a humiliation as well as an ex- 
altation of the Son of God. The New Testament loses no opportunity to bring 
out these indirect teachings of the Old. But it must not escape our notice that we 
have here only the comparative degree “lower.” There are no depths set over 
against the superlative heights of the succeeding verse. This is the more note- 
worthy as the Septuagint employs the same word in the superlative degree to 
translate Ps. lxiii, 9. “ta xarérara ric yc.” There is a descent that there may 
be an ascent; but the one is only to the earth below; the other is “up far above 


all heavens.” 
¢ See Rodiger’s Gesenius’ Heb. Grammar § 90, 2; also Prof. Taylor Lewis’ 


note, Lange’s Gen. p. 587. 
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~ recall the distinction already made, in which it was shown that 
Sheol is occasionally used in a sense very nearly equivalent to 
that of death. In the original sense, as we have seen, death 
unmitigated by the covenant of mercy, was the passage to 
Sheol. This entered into human thought as the law. Deliver- 
ance from Sheol was the exception introduced by Divine grace. 
Hence to die, to depart out of life, was to go Sheol-ward; to 
start on the way; to travel the first stage of the journey : leav- 
ing the next undeclared. In this view it has been exceedingly 
common in all ages to arrest the thought at the bare point of 
the closing up of the present life; the departure out of this 
world. Jacob saw, with a troubled spirit aad a clouded hope, the 
journey losing itself as in a dream, but not ended.* He had 
fallen into a morbid state; and could not speak of his own pros- 
pects, as he did years afterward when, close upon the borders of 
heaven, he broke out “I have waited for thy salvation O Lord.” 
We must not make the mistake of attributing to divine inspira- 
tion that which was the inspiration of an unjustifiable and un- 
healthy mood of mind. The divine inspiration is in the history ; 
and many of Jacob’s sayings, like many of his acts, are but 
events which the inspired history narrates, and to be judged 
as we judge other sayings and acts. The feeling of morbid 
depression that drew out this form of language from the patri- 
arch, and Jed him to say “all these things are against me,” is 
illustrated at great length in the speeches of Job. He said 
“God was pursuing him like an enemy; he had spread his net 
for him; he had kindled his wrath against him; he had taken 
him by the neck and shaken him to pieces; he had broken him 
with breach upon breach; he had fenced up his way, and set 
darkness in his paths; he could find no access to God to plead 





* The language of Hezekiah (Isa. xxxviii, 10) is to the same effect. “TI said in 
the cutting off of my days, I shali go to the gates of Sheol;”—not within the 
gates. It was Sheolah with him, too, though differently expressed. A journey 
toward Sheol with a faintly glimmering hope of deliverance. This is the key to 
his subsequent exclamation: “Sheol cannot praise thee; death cannot celebrate 
thee; they that go down to the pit cannot hope for thy truth; the living, the liy- 
ing, he shall praise thee, as I do this day.” A certainty is better than an uncer- 
tainty. His faith was low, and he evidently had no slight fear of Sheol before 
his eyes. While he could keep a footing with the living, there was the privilege 
of praise and an opportunity to gain a surer hope. 
VOL. XXXIII. 
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his cause before him.” He represented his case as wholly des- 
perate. What else should we expect but that in the midst of 
these dark effusions he would say that Sheol was to be his 
home? We have examples enough of the same thing now. 
Good men fall into moods of melancholy in which they speak 
of their prospects for the life to come every whit as hopelessly 
as did these patriarchs of the Old Testament. Whatever was 
said by any of them in their despairing moods, we may place 
in the balances to be weighed against what was said by them- 
selves or others under the inspiration of faith and hope and of 
the Spirit of God. When the Lord said to Satan, “ Behold he 
(Job) is in thine hand, but save his life,” we are not to suppose 
that the adversary lost any part of his opportunity. What he 
could do to break down the faith and hope of his victim was 
done. Is it too much to suppose that dark temptations from 
the evil one, not so successfully resisted as that which came 
from his wife, controlled many of his utterances? Shall we 
set that which may have been the inspiration of Satan,—which 
was at best the emanation of a morbid tone of mind,—to over- 
weigh that which was evidently the inspiration of God? Is 
Job in the hands of the adversary as safe an interpreter of 
God’s truth as Asaph in the sanctuary? Or to make the case 
still stronger, take the latter, as he himself sketches the two 
contradictory moods in his own experience. The one he ut- 
terly condemns, as Job did at last. He says he was “ foolish 
and ignorant, and as a beast before God.” “His feet were 
almost gone; his steps had well nigh slipped.” In the other 
state of mind he found that it was good to draw nigh to God, 
and put his trust in him, In the one he complained of the 
prosperity of the wicked, and the afflictions of the righteous. 
He went so far as to say of the one, “there are no bands in 
their death,” and of himself, “ Verily I have cleansed my heart 
in vain and washed my hands in innocency.” A step further 
and he would have said “ we go to a common Sheol,” or with 
ithe writer of Ecclesiastes, “That which befalleth the sous of 
men, befalleth beasts; even one thing befalleth them; as the 
one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they have all one breath ; so 
that a man hath no preéminence above a beast; for all is 


vanity.” 
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But before he came to this he “went into the sanctuary of 
God, and then understood he theirend.” He saw the “slippery 
places, the casting down into destruction, the consuming with 
terrors.” And then, after some deep and salutary throes of 
penitence and conviction, his faith and joy in God blossomed 
again, and he exclaimed “Whom have I in heaven but thee, 
and there is none on earth that I desire beside thee; my flesh 
and my heart faileth, but God is the strength of my heart, and 
my portion forever.” It is in this state of mind that he says 
“Thou wilt guide me by thy counsel and afterward receive me 
to glory.” In which of these states of mind is he declaring his 
own darkness; and in which the truth of God, and the doctrine 
of the Old Testament? 


THE CASE OF SAMUEL 


is so far exceptional as perhaps to demand a word. We are to 
bear in mind that the narrative is chiefly concerned with the 
fortunes of Saul. He had fallen out of communication with 
God, and could obtain no answer to his appeals when ruin was 
staring him in the face. In his despair he lets himself down 


into the odious and forbidden realm of necromancy and witch- 
craft. He must now think the thoughts and speak the dialect 
of the abominable atmosphere he has entered. As we should 
expect, the vision accommodates itself to the state of mind it 
is to encounter. The necromancers of his day did not propose 
to call spirits down from heaven. It is not certain that Saul 
had Samuel in mind, when he first opened his case to the 
woman. He is led on step by step. The vision, or actual 
presence of Samuel, if any insist that it was such, and the 
words that are uttered, show a designed adaptation to the cireum- 
stances of new and aggravated guilt unto which the king has 
ventured. He was to eat the fruit of his own doings, and 
drink the bitter cup to the dregs. It is proposed to call Sam- 
uel up from the earth; and Samuel appears to come up from 
the earth; and he reproves Saul for disquieting and calling him 
up. If he wants witchcraft, he shall have witchcraft to the 
full: and more than he asks. But does not this show the ex- 
istence of a popular impression at that time, that the under- 
world was the abode of good men like Samuel, as well as of 
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the wicked? Not quite: it shows what representations pre- 
vailed among necromancers and those who consulted them. <A 
very poor authority on so grave a question! Everything 
seems to have been so ordered as to awaken no new and start- 
ling apprehensions in the mind of Saul to drive him from his 
course, and to create no diverting issue. Everything must 
contribute to bring the sentence of doom down upon the heart 
of the king hard and heavy and unrelieved. As an instance 
of the remarkable latitude that was given to visions in the Old 
Testament times, we may refer to that of Micaiah recorded in 
I Kings xxii, 19-22. If the theory of a vision appearing 
both to the woman and to Saul be discarded, it will still be im- 
possible to admit that there was any efficacy in the incantations 
of the woman in this case. 

If Samuel actually came to the interview, it could have been 
no other than God who sent him, and who supplied to him the 
oracle which he delivered, and ordered all the striking adapta- 
tions of manner and speech and appearance. There is nothing 
here, on either theory, to prove that Samuel was in fact an in- 
habitant of Sheol. 


THE NOTIONS OF THE JEWS IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 


The ideas that prevailed among the Jews in the time of 
Christ are of no importance in the discussion of this subject, 
except so far as he or his apostles may be supposed to have 
sanctioned them. 

Three centuries of Greek domination in the world of letters 
and of thought had not been without their fruit. Not to in- 
sist on the spuriousness of Josephus’ celebrated discourse on 
Hades, in whole or in part,—admitting that he correctly repre- 
sents the Jews of his time in his idea of a divided Hades, an 
idea which we find elsewhere in his writings,—it is the easiest 
thing in the world to see how they should have come in _pos- 
session of the idea, without inferring that they found it in 
their Scriptures. 

We have their Scriptures, and do not find it there. No more 
can we find any support for the notion in the New Testament. 
We are familiar with it as a pagan idea, and know how it was 
floating about them in the atmosphere of thought for hundreds 
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of years; and must have been strongly suggested by the very 
word which the Septuagint writers employed as the Greek 
equivalent of Sheol. It could not be otherwise than that it 
should have its influence in their interpretation of their Scrip- 
tures. We are in a condition to let the pagan notions pass for 
what they are worth, and interpret the Scriptures by themselves, 

We find ourselves thus happily relieved from all necessity 
of maintaining the dogma of a divided Sheol as a doctrine 
taught in the Old Testament. We find no trace there of a 
limbus patrum, or a limbus infantum. We find a contradiction 
instead of an affirmation of the thesis that our Lord “ descended 
into hell.” We do not find Sheol so enlarging herself as to 
take in the third heaven, where Paul found the paradise into 
which he was “caught up;” and we are able to vindicate our 
Lord’s declaration to the crucified thief, “This day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise,” without supposing that Sheol con- 
tained a paradise, or was equivalent to “ the world of departed 
spirits without discrimination of character.” We are held to 
the declaration of Augustine that Sheol is never used in a 
good sense. We find as sharp a discrimination at its gates as 
that which is given us in the divine oracles between the char- 
acters of men. 

The Old Testament is found to be in entire accord with the 
New in this matter. As we are able to discover nothing in the 
quality or relations of the pre-Messianic ages that implied a 
different administration of the destinies of the departed from 
that which is made known under the gospel, so we are able to 
find no difference in fact. Appeals drawn from the motives of 
the eternal world, the sarae in kind as now, were addressed to 
mankind; and “the fear of the Lord was the beginning of 
wisdom ” in the same sense, and with the same vast reach of 
meaning, as when the Great Teacher said, ‘ Fear not them that 
kill the body and after that have no more that they can do; 
but fear him that after he hath killed hath power to cast into 
hell; yea, I say unto you, fear him.” Death means no more 
now, and thought travels no further into the unknown depths 
than when Balaam said, ‘‘ Let me die the death of the righteous 
and let my last end be like his.” 
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Articte 1V.— NATURAL LAW, AND SPIRITUAL 
AGENCY. 


THROUGH the influence of that phase of scientific thought 
known as the New Philosophy, it is becoming the fashion to 
speak of everything as coming about by the operation of law ; 
as if having traced anything back to one or more of those con- 
stant forces which we term laws of nature, as its ‘“ proximate 
cause,” we had attained the limit of scientific inquiry concern- 
ing it, and were by some inherent necessity precluded from 
supposing a personal or spiritual agency in the case 

This is by no means a new doctrine, but whereas it was once 
held subject to grave doubts, owing to the imperfect and uncer- 
tain knowledge which men had of that Nature in which they 
sought to discover the origin of things, now we are told it 
stands immovably fixed upon that epitome of science the Cor- 
relation and Conservation of Force. 

Prof. Tyndall, in his Fragments of Science for Unscientific 
People, says, in expounding this law: “ And why should a per- 
petual motion, even under modern conditions, be impossible ? 
The answer to this question is the statement of that great gen- 
eralization of modern science, which is known under the name 
of the Conservation of Energy. This principle asserts that no 
power can make its appearance in nature without an equivalent 
expenditure of some other power; that natural agents are so 
related to each other as to be mutually convertible, but that no 
new agency is created. Light runs into heat, heat into elec- 
tricity, electricity into magnetism, magnetism into mechanical 
force, and mechunical force again into heat and light. The 
Proteus changes, but he is ever the same; and his changes in 
Nature, supposing no miracle to supervene, are the expression, 
not of spontaneity but of physical necessity.” (p. 38.) And in 
the same connection, continuing the argument, he says: “In 
the application of law in Nature, the terms great and small are 
unknown. Thus the principle referred to teaches us that the 
Italian wind gliding over the crest of the Matterhorn is as 
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firmly ruled as the earth in its orbital revolutions round the 
sun; and that the fall of its vapor into clouds is exactly as 
much a matter of necess:ty as the return of the seasons. The 
dispersion, therefore, of the slightest mist by the special volition 
of the Eternal, would be as much a miracle as the rolling of 
the Rhone over the Grimsel precipices and down Haslithal to 
Brientz.” (p. 39.) 

And from such an argument the conclusion is natural, “ that 
without a disturbance of natural law quite as serious as the 
stoppage of an eclipse, or the rolling of the waters of the St. 
Lawrence up the Falls of Niagara, no act of humiliation, 
individual or national, could call one shower from heaven, or 
deflect towards us a single beam of the sun.” (p. 39.) <Ac- 
cordingly, on the following page he says: “ Granting the power 
of free will in man so strongly claimed by Prof. Mansel, and as- 
suming the efficacy of free prayer to produce changes in ex- 
ternal Nature, it necessarily follows that natural laws are more 
or less at the merey of man’s volition, and no conclusion 
founded on the permanency of those laws would be worthy of 
confidence.” Avnd it is noted as a “ wholesome sign for England 
that she numbers among her clergy men wise enough to under- 
stand all this, and courageous enough to act up to their knowl- 
edge.” (p. 40.) 

Extending this conception of law, again, into the facts of 
organic existence (where, indeed, it must lead us if we adopt 
it), he says, speaking of the formation of a grain of corn: “ We 
have in succession the bud, the stalk, the ear, the full corn in 
the ear; the cycle of molecular action being completed by the 
production of grains similar to that with which the process be- 
gan. Now there is nothing in this process which necessarily 
eludes the conceptive or imagining power of the purely human 
mind. An intellect the same in kind as our own would, if 
only sufficiently expanded, be able to follow the whole process 
from beginning to end. It would see every molecule placed in 
its position by the specific attractions and repulsions exerted 
between it and other molecules, the whole process and its con- 
summation being an instance of the play of molecular force. 
Given the grain and its environment, the purely human intel- 
lect might, if sufficiently expanded, trace out a priori every step 
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of the process of growth, and by the application of purely 
mechanical principles, demonstrate that the cycle must end, as 
it is seen to end, in the reproduction of forms like that with 
which it began. A similar necessity rules here to that which rules 
the planets in their circwits round the sun.” (pp. 114-117.) Sup- 
posing the view of nature set forth in these passages to be the 
true one, we should be compelled to conclude, with Prof. Tyn- 
dal], that “it ought to be known and avowed that the physical 
philosopher as such must be a pure materialist.” For there 
would be no room to doubt that “his inquiries deal with matter 
and force, and with them alone;” and that “the action which 
he has to investigate, is necessary action, not spontaneous 
action.” (p. 92.) 

Neither are these the views of Prof. Tyndall alone, but they 
are the legitimate and inevitable result of what are assumed to 
be the materialistic tendencies of modern science, and appear 
with equal distinctness in the works of other writers. For 
example, Prof. Huxley says: “I have endeavored in the first 
part of this discourse to give you a conception of the direction 
towards which modern physiology is tending; and I ask you 
what is the difference between the conception of life as the 
product of a certain disposition of material molecules and the 
old notion of an archaeus governing and directing blind matter 
within each living body, except this—that here as elsewhere 
matter and law have devoured spirit and spontaneity? And 
as surely as every future grows out of past and present, so will 
the physiology of the future gradually extend the realm of 
matter and law, until it is co-extensive with knowledge, with 
feeling, and with action.” (Hssays selected from Lay Sermons, 
etc, p. 87.) Mr. Herbert Spencer, too, in his hypothesis of 
Evolution, assumes to find in matter and the necessary interac- 
tion of its inherent forces a sufficient means of accounting for 
all the works of nature, including life and mind, with all their 
phenomena. In his own words: “Given the persistence of 
Force, and given the various derivative laws of Force, and 
there has to be shown, not only how the actual existences of 
the inorganic world necessarily exhibit the traits they do, but 
how there necessarily result the more numerous and involved 
traits, exhibited by organic and superorganic existences—how 
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an organism is evolved? what is the genesis of human intelli- 
gence? whence social progress arises?” (First Principles, 555.) 

That these views are in themselves a denial of the immediate 
personal agency of God in nature, on the ground that nothing 
takes place except by the spontaneous action of matter and 
force, is sufficiently set forth in the passages quoted: but 
whether they really constitute an era in the progress of science 
by virtue of which we are compelled, as those who advocate 
them claim that we are, to abandon our belief in a personal 
God, and in a spiritual agency in material nature, and so to 
give up the groundwork of the Christian faith, by confessing 
that Christ and a divine revelation were impossible; in short, 
whether we are compelled by them to conclude with a distin- 
guished writer, that “ Faith is bankrupt, and Science is called 
to administer her effects,” is a question which we shall be bet- 
ter able to decide when we clearly understand the true relation 
of natural law to the works of nature. With this end in view, 
it is the purpose of this Article, bearing in mind Prof. Tyn- 
dall’s assurance that “in the application of law in Nature the 
terms great and small are unknown,” to review some of the 
more familiar principles of science in the light of some of the 
facts of our common experience—facts so common as not to be 
easily misunderstood. The question to be inquired into is as to 
the cause of things. Materialism affirms that it is to be found 
in matter and its laws; while we say that it is in mind, by the 
power of thought and will. What, then, is the testimony of 
Nature ? 

When a tea-kettle boils it is necessarily by the act of a being 
possessed of intelligence and will; for without the exercise of 
these, it could neither have been filled with water nor placed 
over the fire; neither could there have been a tea-kettle, nor the 
fire over which it is placed. Then it is a voluntary action. 
But when the steam from its spout rises into the air, it be- 
comes a part of the clouds and augments by so much the fall of 
rain. Thus the will of man may be, at least in part, the 
cause of rain. But we have been told by men of science, nobody 
can say how often, that men may cause an entire fall of rain 
by the burning of a forest, or a city, or by the cannonading of 
a battle ; and that they may even permanently affect the aver- 
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age annual fall of rain by clearing away forests, or draining 
swamps, or by bringing wild lands under cultivation. Man 
may thus cause the very phenomenon to which Prof. Tyndall’s 
argument relates. Is it the voice of science then or of some 
other divinity with which he speaks when he denies to God a 
power in nature which it is impossible to deny to man? 

But when the rain in question falls, the artificially evaporated 
water in part composing it, does not change its character as 
being a natural phenomenon, for it is as completely a work of 
natural law as if no human agency had found a place among 
the causes which produced it, and it had been evaporated en- 
tirely by the heat of the sun. For science teaches, to use the 
language of Prof. Tyndall, that “here, as elsewhere throughout 
Nature, if matter moves it is force that moves it.” (p. 86.) 
And the Correlation and Conservation of Force is only an 
expression of the fact that every motion is exactly equal in 
quantity to the force which produced it. If, then, every motion 
of matter is the work of an exactly equivalent force, it is im- 
possible to separate phenomena into different classes on account 
of any difference in their relations to natural law, and say that 
one is natural and the other artificial. For so far as natural law 
is concerned there is no such difference between them ; and they 
are in every conceivable sense of the term absolutely alike. 
And if all our knowledge of phenomena consists, as our materi- 
alistic friends affirm that it does, of a knowledge of their rela- 
tions to natural law, it becomes necessary for them to admit 
that every motion of matter is a natural phenomenon. Then the 
artificial evaporation of water is a work of nature, and there is 
no reason why we should say, on account of it, that the rain is 
not a completely natural phenomenon. But the evaporation of 
a part of the rain in the tea-kettle, which is thus seen to be a 
natural phenomenon, is nevertheless a voluntary action, and 
had its origin, not in matter, aor in any of its laws, but in 
mind. Thus artificial, and what we call natural causes, may 
be jointly concerned in the production of a phenomenon, with- 
out lessening the fact that it is purely a work of natural law; 
and the phenomenon itself may be wholly the work of mind 
and at the same time wholly the work of natural law. If then 
we find that the boiling of the tea-kettle is wholly the work of 
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natural law, it is because it was wholly dependent upon the 
forces of nature for its occurrence; and if it is, at the same time, 
wholly the work of mind, it is because the forces of nature, 
which can do any conceivable thing at the bidding of mind, 
can do nothing of themselves. What we call natural causes, 
then, have precisely as much to do with artificial as with nat- 
ural phenomena, and there is no agency which could be attrib- 
uted to them, which they do not as a fact exercise in the works 
of men. Yet they are not the cause of them, inasmuch as 
we know that so far as the forces are concerned, they do not 
act of themselves, but as the servants of mind. If then an 
absolute dependence upon natural law may co-exist in the 
same phenomenon, with an equal dependence upon voluntary 
agency, who shall say that the uniformity of law is opposed to 
volition? It being established that there is a spiritual agency 
in those human actions which involve changes in the condition of 
matter, it becomes necessary for the believers in materialism to 
find somewhere among the laws of nature, something which will 
permit the admission of the fact, without at the same time compel- 
ling the admission of it with respect to every motion of matter: 
for it is evident that materialism explains nothing with re- 
spect to which it does not enable us to dispense with spiritual] 
agency. Let these men, then, who are acquainted with nature 
and can speak understandingly of her laws, instruct us in 
this matter by showing us what it is which natural laws do 
in the works of nature, which they do not do in the works of 
man; let them explain to us how we may rationally admit 
what we know of a spiritual agency in one, and deny it in the 
other. If the sphere of law may be completely filled without 
in the least abating the necessity for the interposition of mind, 
by what authority is it said, that Matter and Law, have 
devoured Spirit and Spontaneity ? 

But it is held to be on account of a certain necessity inher- 
ing in the operation of natural laws, that it is opposed to volun- 
tary action. If the foree be permanent the phenomena are 
necessary (p. 64), says Prof. Tyndall ; and again he opposes the 
necessity of law to the spontaneity of mind (p. 92); and in still 
another passage: “ And unless the existence of law in these 
matters be denied and the element of caprice introduced, we 
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must conclude that, given the relations of any molecule of the 
body to its environment, its position in the body might be de- 
termined mathematically.” (p.118.) The proposition in the lat- 
ter form is much as if we should say, forgetting the office of the 
rudder and the minds of the pilot and the captain, that with a 
sufficient knowledge of the engine and the sea we could pre- 
dict the destination of the ship. But in whatever form it is 
stated, it is clear that it is a necessary part of the system of 
materialism and equally clear that it is utterly untenable. In 
a passage already quoted (p. 39) it is held by authority of this 
conception of the reign of law in nature, that for God to send 
rain or fair weather by the exercise of his will, would involve 
the creation of force and would therefore be a miracle. The 
meaning of the proposition, when rendered into plain language, 
is neither more nor less than this: to do anything is to create 
the force involved in the act, and its correlate is that to make 
anything is to create the matter composing it. To makea 
house, then, is to create the wood and stone, no less than the 
force which brings them together. It would be a waste of time 
to refute so utterly groundless a proposition, except for the fact 
that the advocates of Materialism rely so implicitly upon its 
soundness. 

According to the doctrine of the passage quoted, Mr. Spen- 
cer, assuming that all phenomena are the natural and necessary 
outcome of the “persistence of force,” speaks of “ matter and 
force” as manifestations to us of an unknowable cause, as if 
having done this he had made a place in his system for the 
belief that God is the author of the works of Nature. Yet by 
his own showing, the eternal existence of matter and force in 
the past is as legitimate a conclusion from his argument as 
their continued existence in the future, which he terms their 
persistence. (See First Principles, p. 182, § 56.) If, then, the 
phenomena of organic and superorganic existences necessarily 
result from the persistence of force, the belief in a first cause 
outside of matter and force, or beyond them, or in any way dis- 
tinct from them, is only alternative to the belief that matter and 
force are self-existent from eternity, of which Mr. Spencer 
thinks that his argument proves the contrary to be inconceiva- 
ble. But slender as the necessity is which arises from Mr. 
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Spencer’s argument for supposing “the unknowable cause,” how 
does it affect the case if we suppose it proven, according to the 
argument, as the cause only of the existence of matter and 
force? We still find that matter and force are independent, as 
they were in the other case, and, being in existence no matter 
how, have it in them to be the cause of whatever takes place 
in nature. Supposing matter and force to persist—to be inde- 
structible—how is the case changed if we drop out the unknow- 
able cause? All phenomena resulted necessarily from the 
persistence of these prime factors of the case before, why shall 
they not result from the same persistence now? Manifestly 
the supposition of the unknowable cause is already dropped 
out, so far as it implies the being of God, for it is folly to call 
that an acknowledgment of God which begins its argument 
with an attempt to demonstrate the utter uselessness of his 
existence. But having thus excluded God from his scheme of 
nature, except as to the original constitution of matter and 
force, he completes the circle of his argument by denying his 
personal existence. Having thus denied to God all present 
interest in the order of nature, it has been seen that as he might 
proceed to deny his existence in direct terms without changing 
the case in any way, so he has already, by a mere artifice of 
words, denied his existence while seeming to affirm it. 

Again, it is evident that to be the cause of the existence of 
matter and force, is not the same thing as to be the cause of 
those forms of existence which are derived from them. The 
creation of man, for example, did not imply the creation of 
either matter or force, neither would his destruction imply their 
destruction. The acceptance of Mr. Spencer's proposition de- 
mands our acceptance, therefore, of two antecedent propositions ; 
the one, that organic and superorganic existences could result 
from the exercise of powers conferred upon matter; the other, 
that such changes in nature as we know, or at least some of 
them, do as a fact so occur. That neither of these propositions 
can be established will more fully appear by the way. 

But the force being permanent, Prof. Tyndall tells us, the 
phenomena are necessary, and the necessary action of natural 
law is opposed to the spontaneity of mind. What is meant 
by this is undoubtedly, that when rain falls it is as a necessary 
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effect of gravitation. But after a little while; the conditions 
being changed, the same law, by an equal necessity, causes it to 
rise again into the air. Is the force then not constant, or is 
Prof. Tyndall in error as to the alleged necessity? For we see 
that whatever the necessity may be, we may know the law, with- 
out being able to say on account of it whether at a particular 
time and place there will be rain or dry weather. Again, as a 
ball rises into the air as a necessary effect of the force impelling 
it, a necessary effect of gravitation is to retard its motion; but 
when the projecting force is exhausted, it is an equally neces- 
sary effect of gravitation to accelerate its progress towards the 
ground. Prof. Huxley scouts the idea of necessity, and says: 
“ Fact I know and Law I know, but what is this Necessity 
save an empty shadow of my own mind’s throwing?” (p. 89.) 
Yet, that the motions supposed are, under the circumstances 
prevailing at the time, necessary effects of the forces producing 
them, Prof. Huxley could not but admit. And that they, all 
of them, occur by transformations of force, Prof. Tyndall will 
not deny. Nevertheless they are caused not by any necessity 
inhering in the forces themselves, but by the conditions which 
determine what the forces shall do. A locomotive, too, moves 
as it does on account of necessities inhering in the very nature 
of things) But if the engineer chooses he may so change the 
positions of some of its parts relatively to each other, that it 
shall from an equal necessity move either faster or slower than 
it does, or in the opposite direction, or stop altogether. The 
necessity alleged is not in the laws of nature then, for they are 
seen to be utterly indifferent as to what they shall do or whether 
they shall do anything or not. It is in the conditions rather, 
by the establishment of which the particular actions which we 
attribute to laws are rendered necessary, and it is determined 
what they shall do. So while the laws of nature are constant 
and unvarying in their operation, the conditions which call them 
into play and control their activities are infinitely variable; 
and it becomes possible to do an infinite diversity of things, 
not by changing the laws, as Prof. Tyndall supposes, but by 
varying the conditions. When, therefore, we conclude that 
forces do not act of themselves, but only at the bidding of a 
superior power, we confirm the words of Mr. Spencer, when he 
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truly says, that the tendency of forces is to equilibrium. (Spont. 
Generation and Hypoth. of Phys. Units.) Equilibrium is rest, 
and a tendency to rest cannot easily be construed into a power 
of motion. And when we say that the order of events is deter- 
mined, not by the uniformity of law, but by some power having 
control of the conditions which render the forces of nature 
active, we only admit what we must do, if we interpret the law 
of correlation according to the facts of human experience. 

Prof. Tyndall discloses another aspect of the materialistic 
conception of the prevalence of law in nature when, in bespeak- 
ing our toleration for the hypothesis of Evolution, he says: 
“For what are the core and essence of this hypothesis? Strip 
it naked and you stand face to face with the notion that not 
alone the more ignoble forms of animalcular or animal life, not 
alone the nobler forms of the horse and lion, not alone the 
exquisite and wonderful mechanism of the human body, but that 
the human mind itself—emotion, intellect, will, and all their 
phenomena, were once latent in a fiery cloud. Surely the mere 
statement of such a notion is more than a refutation. But the 
hypothesis would probably go even further than this. Many 
who hold it would probably assent to the position, that at the 
present moment all our philosophy, all our poetry, all our 
science, and all our art—Plato, Shakespeare, Newton, Raphael 
—are potential in the fires of the sun.” In the hypothesis of 
Evolution, then, to discover that a thing was once latent some- 
where in nature, or that it was potential in something, is some- 
how the same as to have discovered the cause of its present 
existence. But a house is one of the things which may be 
made out of wood; it is therefore potential in wood. And it 
may also be made by the use of force; thus it is potential also 
in force. Nevertheless, a little philosophical reflection shows, 
that if it did not first become actual in thought, and not poten- 
tial only, it might remain potential in matter and force alone 
through an endless succession of geological epochs, without 
suggesting even a potentiality of becoming an actual house. 
If it could be proven, then, that “ mind, emotion, will, and all 
their phenomena, were once latent in a fiery cloud,” we should 
still be as far as we were before from knowing how they came 
to be the facts which we know them to be. Latent then, why 
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are they not latent now? like the infinity of other things which 
being potential only are no less potential now, but are likely to 
remain forever latent. Substituting for the heat of the sun or 
our fiery cloud a heap of coal, in which a great number of 
industries lie latent in the form of potential heat, we might 
know the fact, without involving a knowledge of the actual 
cooking, or house warming, or spinning, or forging, or journey- 
ing by land or sea, in which it will sometime bear a part. 
And we know without even a conscious effort of thought that 
it could never bear a part in any of ‘them in any other 
capacity than as a servant of mind. Essential, therefore, as the 
conception may be, as a part of the materialistic philosophy, 
- we might admit its truth, without making any real progress 
towards the materialistic conclusion. The question would still 
remain as it was before, How came these things to be as they 
are? Is it the work of mind or matter? Evolution, as ex- 
pounded by Mr. Spencer, answers that it is the work of matter 
and its forces. But that the potentialities of matter and force 
form a sufficient groundwork for the answer, is a proposition to 
the admission of which we shall never be able to see our way, 
until we find that all the good things have come to pass which 
might have been. 

It will be observed that the argument of materialism at this 
point, as well as at every other, claims to be an outgrowth of 
the Correlation and Conservation of Force. Accordingly it 
assumes to account for mind and thought by the “combination 
and resolution of the ideas of matter and force.” By a primary 
necessity of the case, therefore, it affirms a correlation of vital 
and mental with physical forces. Consequently, not only Prof. 
Tyndall, but Prof. Huxley, and Mr. Spencer, are strenuous in 
denying that we can know any radical distinction between mind 
and matter. Says Prof. Tyndall, in relation to this point: 
“These Evolution notions are absurd, monstrous, and fit only for 
the intellectual gibbet, in relation to the ideas concerning mat- 
ter drilled into us while young. Spirit and matter have ever 
been presented to us in the rudest contrast, the one as all noble, 
the other as all vile. But is this correct?” (p. 160.) And 
again, speaking of the notion that life is the product of molec- 
ular action, he says: “If these statements startle, it is because 
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matter has been defined and maligned by philosophers and theo- 
logians who were equally unaware that it is at bottom essentially 
mystical and transcendental.” Prof Huxley, too, conceiv- 
ing it to be proven that all vital action may with propriety be 
said to be the result of molecular forces, says: “ And if so it 
must be true, and in the same sense, and to the same extent, 
that the thoughts to which I am now giving utterance, and 
your thoughts regarding them, are the expression of molecular 
changes in that matter of life which is the source of our other 
vital phenomena.” (p. 83.) A sufficient examination of the sub- 
ject will show how inadequate a view of it these passages dis- 
close. What then does correlation teach concerning it? This 
cardinal doctrine of materialism cannot be true unless all the 
actions of matter can be resolved into motions. According to it 
no motion arises except by the conversion of some other motion 
into it, and no motion disappears except by being transformed 
into some other motion. Accordingly both Mr. Spencer and 
Prof. Barker hold that correlation implies convertibility. (/irs¢ 
Prin., p. 217; Cor. V. and Phys. Forces, p.7.) If then the 
actions of the mind are not convertible into material motions, 
the case breaks down. But the convertibility of correlation 
implies that the correlated motion is converted out of that 
which caused it, and again into some other motion of which it 
thus becomes the cause. Suppose then we affirm that the 
motion of a locomotive is the act of aman! The proposition 
is indubitable; but it is not implied that it is the act of his 
body, but of his mind. If now it can be shown that the men- 
tal action which causes the motion is transformed into it, and 
causes it by a transformation into it, then there is a correlation 
of mental with physical forces. But on no other terms is the 
idea admissible fora moment. Yet correlation teaches that 
the force concerned is not derived from mind, but from matter, 
by the combustion of fuel under the boiler. Then the actions 
of mind are not transformed into the actions of matter, and do 
not reappear in that which mind does, as correlation requires. 
But if the actions of mind are not converted into physical mo- 
tions, neither are the motions of matter converted into thought. 
Yet Mr. Spencer tells us: “That no idea or feeling arises 
save as a result of some physical force expended in producing: 
VOL. XXXIII. 46 
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it, is fast becoming a commonplace of science; and whoever 
duly weighs the evidence will see that nothing but an over. 
whelming bias in favor of a preconceived theory can explain 
its non-acceptance.” If we duly weigh the evidence then, we 
shall end by admitting the truth of Mr. Spencer’s proposition. 
Let us see! He is here speaking of a correlation, and a conse- 
quent convertibility of vital and mental with physical forces; 
and his proposition is identical with saying, that when a book 
excites thought or feeling in the mind, it is by the expenditure 
of a physical force upon the mind. Thus by the terms of the 
law of correlation, it is by communicating some motion of its 
own to the mind of the reader; and as it cannot both commu- 
nicate and retain it, its power to excite mental action must suffer 
a proportional diminution at each successive reading, and be- 
come exhausted at last like the motion of a top. Or if the 
motion is supposed to proceed from a force residing in the book, 
it must proceed from a centre through a distance, of which its 
intensity must be inversely as the square. This may not look 
exactly like the law by which a book acts upon the mind, but 
if there is a correlation of mental with physical forces, it does 
look like that, and we make bold to affirm that nothing less can 
satisfy the requirements of Mr. Spencer’s proposition. If it is 
what Mr. Spencer means, then he believes in the alleged corre- 
lation; but otherwise, what does he mean? And the case is no 
better if we consider any other mode of exciting mental action. 
For the thing to be accounted for is not some vague and object- 
less vibration of the substance of the brain, like the producing 
of a heated state in a piece of metal, which might indeed be 
accounted for by a sufficient physical force. But when 
thoughts are addressed to the mind through the ear by spoken 
words, or through the eye by writing, while the eye or the ear 
is affected by those vibrations which we call light or sound, 
the mind is affected only by the meaning. And as the sensa- 
tions of sight and sound are alike impassible to that which 
alone affects the mind, so the mind is not excited to think as it 
does by light or sound, but only by the meaning with which 
they are invested by mind itself. 

Materialism cannot maintain an existence as a system of 
thought unless it can show an identity of mind with matter 
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through a correlation of thought with material motions. But 
the entire effort to establish such an identity is estopped at the 
outset by the discovery to which the law of correlation itself 
leads the way, that mind and matter have two distinct and in- 
convertible modes of action. It is an insoluble mystery then 
how the implied conversion can take place, for the completely 
satisfactory reason, that it is not in the nature of things that it 
could take place. When Prof. Huxley speaks of matter and 
law, therefore, as having devoured spirit and spontaneity, he 
might as well have said, on account of the impenetrability of 
matter, that our knowledge of matter tends to banish our belief 
in space. 

If we class the motions of the locomotive among human 
actions, it is because we see in them a use of natural means for 
the accomplishment of human purposes, and we know that it 
is man who uses these forces of nature as the servants of his 
thought and will. The materialistic denial of miracles is in it- 
self an admission, that this subjection of matter to the domin- 
ion of mind is in the order of nature. For if nothing takes 
place out of the established order, we may at least have the 
benefit of believing that what does take place is a part of that 
order. Nevertheless Prof. Tyndall thinks that science teaches 
a doctrine different from that of our proposition, and that we 
can accomplish our purposes only by changing the laws of 
nature. He says: ‘Granting the power of free will in man, 
and assuming the efiicacy of free prayer to produce changes in 
external nature, it necessarily follows that natural laws are 
more or less at the mercy of man’s volition, and no conclusion 
founded on the assumed permanency of those laws would be 
worthy of confidence.” (p. 40.) But we have in the locomo- 
tive an example of the way in which the forces of nature are 
evoked from their latent form (the equilibrium of Mr. Spen- 
cer) and made to do the will of mind. 

The physical energy which moves it is generated within 
itself, from the store of forces existing beforehand in external 
nature, and laid up in the wood or coal consumed under its 
boiler; and it is done in a manner precisely analogous to that 
in which the strength of our bodies is developed from the food 
we eat. When it moves itself and the train, therefore, the 
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motion is fully accounted for, under the law of Conservation, 
modicum for modicum, by the heat of the fire. 

So far the supremacy of physical law is complete and renders 
its testimony to the fact, that the motion of the locomotive is a 
work of Nature in as complete a sense as that of a comet. But 
if the force which moves it is derived from the fire, it is not at 
the same time derived from some other source. Yet we see 
that when it moves, its motion is like the boiling of the tea- 
kettle, the creature of thought, and that it starts or stops, goes 
fast or slow, forward or back, doing great feats of strength and 
swiftness, precisely as if it were a part of the physical organi- 
zation of the thinking being whose acts its motions have become. 
We have in it an example then of the way in which the 
powers of nature are made obedient to mind and will, without 
being emancipated from the dominion of law. 

A further examination will show, that the agency of mind 
in causing the motion is not of the nature of a physical action 
as defined by the law of Correlation. What mind does in the 
ease is done by the use of physical force, from the mining of 
the coal to the turning on of the steam. Yet thought imparts 
nothing beyond the condition of activity to any of these forces, 
for each of them is tracable to some material source. But 
mind is nevertheless, by this fact alone, the author of all the 
actions which we attribute to them; and not one of these ac- 
tions could occur without this intervention of an intelligent 
cause. Yet neither the thought which causes them, nor the 
motions themselves, can be said to be connected by conserva- 
tion with the motion of the train, for not one of them is to be 
found reproduced in it. They are all of them actions of which 
matter is incapable, and even the material motions concerned 
have no conceivable relation to the moving of a locomotive, 
except as that relation is established by mind, and exists, as it 
can only exist, in thought. It is not even a relation of matter 
to matter, and does not proceed from material laws, and it could 
not even have an existence apart from thought; for drop any 
material factor out of the case, and mind can replace it ; but drop 
mind out, and the case itself disappears. And it matters not 
at what stage of it we dispense with mind, whether before the 
locomotive was invented, or as it stands upon the track with 
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steam up, and every capacity of a locomotive complete and 
perfect in it, the moment mind ceases to be a factor in it, its 
existence as a locomotive is as completely at an end as is that of 
a man who has become a corpse, and nothing would be added 
to the completeness of its destruction if it were reduced back 
into the origina] dust from which it was evolved by the power 
of thought. Mind is absolutely the cause of its existence; and 
it is no less absolutely the cause of every one of its motions; 
but it is not the cause of either the one or the other by virtue 
of any motion which is transferred from itself to matter, for it 
is clear that no such transfer takes place, inasmuch as all the 
motions concerned are known to proceed from some material 
source distinct from mind. What mind does in the case is to 
know the nature of matter and its forces, and by means of its 
knowledge of them, to devise and establish such relations be- 
tween them, inventing the locomotive and constructing it, 
adapted in the formation and arrangement of its parts to be 
moved by steam, and afterwards bringing together the fuel and 
water, so as to render them the means of doing its will in mov- 
ing the train. While, then, the physical entity, which we call a 
locomotive, would not be deprived of its existence as a physi- 
cal entity by the fact of being separated from mind, that is, 
would not part with its physical existence, yet that very exist- 
ence was derived from mind, and could not have been derived 
from any other source ; and it could not have become the thing 
that it is, even through the agency of mind, except for the con- 
scious power of mind to use such a thing as it is: and as it 
could not have come into existence, except as mind was both 
the author and the end of its being, so it cannot even be im- 
agined to exist as a locomotive, that is, to have a power of 
moving from place to place, unless we can first suppose that 
there is a power in mind to move it. There must be a mind 
in it. Its physical powers are neither greater nor less from the 
fact that mind is in it or not; but when mind is in it, it has a 
power to move ; but such a power is otherwise inconceivable. 
It is seen then that the very process of thought by which 
the locomotive was brought out of nonentity into being, pre- 
supposes a power which could be superadded to those of matter 
—which not being of them was superior to them, and able to 
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make them the means of doing things of which they are of 
themselves incapable. 

It has been observed that the motions of the locomotive are 
like those of a living being, inasmuch as they partake of the 
volitions of the engineer. It has been seen, too, that they are 
like them in the fact that when his mind is separated from the 
control of them they cease, and the locomotive becomes like an 
inanimate, lifeless body. That most wonderful of the works 
of man, the product of a thousand inventions, which was 
before instinct with life and motion in every part, with a power 
of self-continuance, is reduced in an instant to the helplessness 
of a rock. Mind, then, is a vital force in the locomotive, and 
by adding it or taking it away, we are enabled to determine the 
very point at which mind and matter come together in the pro- 
duction of vital phenomena. It may be as the scientists affirm, 
that not an action of the mind takes place without some ac- 
companying physical affection of the vital apparatus, involving 
the expenditure of force. But as in the locomotive the pres- 
sure of steam in the boiler is only an instrument by the use of 
which the engineer moves the train, so the physical forces of the 
body are seen to be only the instruments by the use of which 
the mind causes the motions of the body. And there is the 
same reason to conclude that the heat in the boiler emanates 
from the mind of the engineer, from the fact that it is a mani- 
festation to us of the action of his mind, as there is to infer 
from those flushes of heat in the body which accompany the 
actions of the mind, that animal heat is correlated with the 
vital force. But as the heat in the boiler might remain for- 
ever without diminution or abatement, without so much as 
raising a presumption of a power in it to move the locomotive, 
so it is seen that in whatever forms physical .energy may ac- 
company the actions of the mind, there does not arise even a 
presumption of a community of functions between mind and 
matter. If they were inseparable in experience they could 
not be confounded in the understanding; but the locomotive 
enables us to separate them, and so to study them apart, and 
afterwards to verify our conclusions by reuniting their func- 
tions in what is, for all the purposes of the argument, a single 
living being. 
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We find in vitality, then, no departure from that order of 
nature according to which mind is the real author of what 
matter seems to do; but on the other hand, a striking example 
of it, as we do in the formation of rain. 

If we may believe Prof. Tyndall, “the physical philosopher 
as such must be a pure materialist ;” and Prof. Huxley tells us 
that: “If there is one thing clear about the progress of modern 
science, it is the tendency to reduce all scientific problems, ex- 
cept those which are purely mathematical, to questions of 
molecular physics—that is to say, to the attractions, repulsions, 
and coédrdination of the ultimate particles of matter.” (p. 111.) 
But the boiling of the tea-kettle and the motion of the locomo- 
tive are clearly a legitimate subject of scientific inquiry. Sup- 
pose, then, we ask these masters in science to tell us how the 
philosophers can describe all that we know,about the cause of 
them, by “ the combination and resolution of the ideas of matter 
and force,” or by what means we may compress all of it into a 
‘problem of molecular physics.” And this is no idle request, 
for we find that so far as we are at present instructed by 
science, we may exhaust every conceivable resource of molecu- 
lar physics upon them, without reaching, or even approaching, 
the weightiest question of all concerning them. And Prof. 
Tyndall himself admits as much when in speaking of the ulti- 
mate cause of things, he says: “ As far as I can see, there is no 
quality in the human intellect which is fit to be applied to the 
solution of the problem. It entirely transcends us. "(p. 98.) 
Yet by some means or other we do know that these things 
have a cause which lies beyond those laws which materialism 
discourses to us about, and which, transcending matter and its 
laws, uses them to make these works of art, and afterwards to 
do its will with them. This is a piece of science, too, “ which 
may be verified experimentally as often as we like to try.” 
Can Materialism deny the fact; or can it tell us how to treat 
it as a question of the “interplay of matter and force?” 

It has been said that the motion of the locomotive is like 
every other motion of matter, a natural phenomenon. The 
authority for the statement is to be found in the law of corre- 
lation, which affirms that every motion of matter is the work 
of an exactly commensurate force, and that so far as a depend- 
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ence of phenomena upon the laws of nature for their occurrence 
is concerned, there is an absolute uniformity in every depart- 
ment of nature’s work. The proposition is unassailable, unless 
it can be shown that natural phenomena are more completely the 
work of force or natural law than those which we call artificial. 
If materialists choose to deny it they are at liberty to do so, 
but they must at the same time deny the law of correlation— 
the only foundation stone upon which their philosophical hab- 
itation can be made to stand. But whatever materialism may 
say, in such phenomena as we clearly understand, as we do the 
motion of the locomotive, we know that there is an intelligent 
cause without whose intervention the forces concerned could 
not have had any connection with their occurrence. Extending 
this rudiment of science into the interpretation of the larger 
facts of nature, we infer such a cause when we cannot directly 
see it; and such a cause being a necessary factor in such phenom- 
ena as are completely within our knowledge, let him show who 
can how it can be otherwise than necessary in those more difficult 
problems of science which surpas$ our immediate knowledge. 

But Mr. Spencer, in his hypothesis of Evolution, reasoning 
backward as it were, from the more occult to the more familiar 
facts of science, seeks to explain the origin of the works of 
nature, including man, by the self-instituted action of material 
forces, without the intervention of mind. “Some two years 
ago, I expressed to my friend Prof. Huxley my dissatisfaction 
with the current expression ‘Conservation of Force;’ assigning 
as reasons, first, that the word ‘conservation’ implies a con- 
server and an act of conserving, and second, that it does not 
imply the existence of the force before the particular manifes- 
tation of it with which we commenced. In place of conserva- 
tion Prof. Huxley suggested persistence. This entirely meets 
the first of the two objections,” &. (Note, First Prin., p. 185.) 
His exposition of the theory recognizes the fact, that Evolu- 
tion could not be complete as a scheme of nature without 
being able to assimilate mind with material things, but it can- 
not begin to be true unless it can first find a power in matter 
to move itself. Such a power Mr. Spencer accordingly assumes 
to find in those material forces which act under the law of the 
Correlation and Conservation of Force. 
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A system which thus begins at the top of its edifice to build 
downwards, reasoning from the unknown and the unknowable 
to that which is familiarly known, may be one of the phenom- 
ena of philosophy, but that it is utterly opposed to science is 
shown, among other proofs, by what is involved in the doctrine 
of inertia. 

Some seeing the difficulty and interpreting the law of Cor- 
relation by the hypothesis of Evolution, have imagined a con- 
flict between Correlation and Inertia ; and, seeking to untie the 
knot, have made haste to deny inertia in behalf of molecular 
motion. (Nicholl’s Dictionary of Physical Science, Art. Inertia.) 
The doctrine of Inertia implies, say they, that the natural con- 
dition of matter is that of absolute rest, whereas no particle of 
matter was ever known or even supposed to be in such a state 
ofrest. Inertia, therefore, cannot be true. Molecular Evolution, 
as has been said, cannot begin to be true unless there is a power 
in matter to move itself. That there neither is nor can be such 
a power in matter, has been already shown from one point of 
view, in the fact, that none of those phenomena of which we 
certainly know the cause could occur without the intervention 
of mind. That the same conclusion is rendered necessary by 
the impossibility of asserting a power in matter to move itself, 
will appear when it is seen what the doctrine of inertia really 
teaches. 

Suppose a body of matter then, as a ball, subject to all the 
molecular and other motions incident to matter. Whether 
there is only one or any conceivable number of these, does not 
affect the fact either one way or the other, that another motion 
may be imparted to it, say by throwing. But before the act 
of throwing begins, the ball is, with respect to the motion about 
to be imparted to it, in a state of absolute rest, as much as if it 
neither had nor was capable of having any other motion but 
this one. Here, then, is the state of rest required by the idea 
of inertia, and the ball is necessarily inert with respect to a 
motion which does not yet exist. But when the motion begins 
the ball is inert from necessity with respect to it, inasmuch as 
it had no agency in producing it; and while it continues it is 
inert with respect to it again from necessity, having no agency 
but a passive one in continuing it; and when it comes to rest, 
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it is again inert from necessity with respect to a motion which 
no longer exists. Matter is necessarily inert, then, with respect 
to a motion which is imparted to it, for with respect to every 
such motion its natural condition is that of absolute rest; and 
it remains only to show that all motions are imparted to mat- 
ter, to render it certain that it is inert with respect to them all 
and incapable of moving except as it is moved by some power 
extraneous to itself. 

The contrary supposition implies, that matter may move it- 
self. But if it moves itself, how can it be in any more inti- 
mate and perfect sense than that in which an animal body 
moves itself? Yet if it carries a load, it is with a part of the 
same strength with which it moves itself. Again, one part of 
the body moves another, and while it does so, is forced also to 
move itself, and whether it moves itself or an extraneous load, 
it is done with strength derived from extraneous sources, as 
food and air. Then it is done under the law of conservation 
by the use of forces which existed beforehand in external na- 
ture, and in a manner in no respect differing from that in which 
a steam engine moves itself. The motions of an animal body 
are then as much imparted to it as to the load which it carries. 
And, unless we resort, to the unscientific and irrational sup- 
position of a power of spontaneous motion in matter which 
correlation denies to living beings, there is no escape from the 
conclusion that all motions are imparted to matter and that it 
is inert with respect to them all. For matter is necessarily 
inert with respect to motions imparted to it, and while nothing 
less than life can enable us to assert for it a power to move 
itself, we see that life itself has not even a tendency in the 
required direction, and may be either affirmed or denied with 
respect to matter—may be either present or absent in it with- 
out affecting the case either one way or the other. 

Evolution could not begin its existence as a scheme of 
nature, without finding in matter a power to move itself, for 
the reason that its entire stock in trade consists of matter and 
force. This precludes it from attempting to explain any- 
thing except by “the combination and resolution of the ideas 
of matter and force.” But as its fundamental postulate, 
the law of the Correlation and Conservation of Force, teaches, 
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by a necessity of its existence, that all the actions of matter 
are resolvable into motions, and that matter can do anything 
only by communicating some motion of its own to other mat- 
ter, it follows, that if we attribute anything to matter as its 
cause, it must be upon the supposition that it first originated 
the motion which it imparts. But correlation also teaches that 
force is like matter, indestructible. Then whatever powers 
matter may have, are the same with which it was endowed at 
the beginning of its existence. Yet inertia shows that matter 
could not be the recipient of such a gift—that it could not be 
made to move itself. And correlation agrees with inertia in 
showing that no motion of matter has its origin in the body 
affected by it, but arises from the transformation of some other 
motion into it. 

It is not a part of the system of Evolution to deny that there 
is a power somewhere in nature to originate phenomena. How 
could it be denied? But it cannot admit that it is to be found 
in mind, without rational suicide; it seeks therefore to confer 
it upon matter—failing to discover it in the only quarter 
where it was ever known to be, and vainly imagining that it 
sees it where it could not possibly go. But the attempt ends, 
as the expedients of desperation sometimes will, in the very 
suicide which it seeks to avoid. In order to account for a 
power of derivative motion in living beings, which is all that 
Correlation will any way allow, it invents an immeasurably 
higher power of spontaneous motion in matter. Endeavoring 
to get upon its feet, the utmost it can do is to stand upon its 
head. For that is surely the reverse of evolution which, as- 
suming to account for the higher forms of existence by pro- 
gressive development from those which are lower, is forced to 
assume, to begin with, as the basis of what it calls Evolution, a 
higher condition of existence in matter than that which it pro- 
poses to end with in organized beings. Neither is this our view 
alone: for both Mr. Spencer and Prof. Tyndall unconsciously 
recognize the justness of it, the former when he speaks of mind 
as compared with matter as the “so-called higher,” and the latter 
when he deprecates the summary rejection of Evolution on the 
ground, not that it may rationally account for the origin of things 
from matter considered as the lowest form of existence, but rather 
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on the supposition that we may, if we will, regard its powers as 
equal to those of mind. He says, “These Evolution notions 
are absurd, monstrous, and fit only for the intellectual gibbet, 
in relation to the ideas concerning matter which were drilled 
into us while young. Spirit and matter have ever been pre- 
sented to us in the rudest contrast, the one as all noble, the 
other as all vile. But is this correct? Does it represent what 
our mightiest spiritual teacher would call the Eternal Fact of 
the Universe? Upon the answer to this question all depends, 
Supposing, instead of having the foregoing antithesis presented 
to our youthful minds, we had been taught to regard them as 
equally worthy and equally wonderful ; to consider them, in fact, 
as two upposite faces of the self-same mystery. ‘Supposing 
that in youth we had been impregnated with the notion of the 
poet Goethe, instead of the poet Young, looking at matter, not 
as ‘brate matter’ but as ‘the living garment of God’: do you 
not think that under these altered circumstances, the law of 
Relativity might have had an outcome different from its pre- 
sent one?” (p. 160.) And again, “If these statements startle, 
it is because* matter has been defined and maligned by phil- 
osophers and theologians, who were equally unaware that it is 
at bottom essentially mystical and transcendental.” (p. 415.) 
And “without this total revolution of the notions now prevalent 
(he tells us) the Hvolution hypothesis must stand condemned.” 
And so it must, and there is not even a gleam of hope in the 
proposed alternative. If Evolution has nothing better to offer 
as an excuse for its existence than a hope of incorporating into 
the body of human knowledge an inversion of the nature of 
things, it may as well roll up its scroll and flit away into the 
region of the “ Unknowable.” Science cannot permit Evolu- 
tion nor its parent Materialism to reverse that order of nature 
in which the common sense of mankind has always seen, and 
must always see whether it will or not, that there is behind 
every one of those phenomena which our common language 
attributes to material forces, an intelligent, thinking agency, of 
whose craft they are but the implements ; for if in any case we 
fail to see such an agent, we know that it is what we fail to see 
and not what we see—our ignorance and not our knowledge of 
Nature—which makes it seem to be an exception to the rule. 
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Again, inertia is but the obverse side of correiation, and 
when we say that “matter moves only as it is moved,” we state 
a truth which lies at the very centre of both doctrines. Yet 
Evolution cannot bring its great problem of the universe with- 
in the compass of its formula without eliminating one of its 
factors by denying inertia, while it is forbidden on pain of 
death to dispense with the troublesome element by the terms 
of the law of correlation upon which alone it can stand. 

It has been premised, that that mode of causation implied in 
Molecular Evolution,—a causing of particular things to come to 
pass by means of conferring certain powers upon matter at its 
creation, is contrary to the nature of things and impossible. 
The proof has appeared in the argument in two ways. It has 
been shown that no such mode of causation is known to our 
experience, and that it has on that account no legitimate place 
in science; and again, from the considerations involved in the 
doctrine of inertia, which show that no such power could be 
conferred upon matter, but that, on the other hand, its absolute 
incapacity to do anything of itself is inseparable from the very 
idea of its existence. And the force of the first of these con- 
siderations is multiplied by infinity when we take into account 
the uniformity of Nature. If there are two modes of causa- 
tion, there are two Natures; and uniformity isamyth. Evolu- 
tion must of necessity then assert such a duality of nature, or, 
on the other hand, deny causation by mind, and along with it 
the validity of experience. 

In further illustration of the errors of materialism concern- 
ing the idea of Causation, we quote again from Prof. Huxley. 
He says: “Let us suppose that knowledge is absolute and not 
relative, and therefore, that our conception of matter represents 
that which it really is. Let us suppose further, that we do 
know more of cause and effect than a certain definite order and 
succession among facts, and that we have a knowledge of the 
necessity of that succession,—and hence of necessary laws,—and 
I for my part do not see what escape there is from utter mate- 
rialism and necessarianism. For it is obvious that our knowl- 
edge of what we call the material world is to begin with, at 
least, as certain and definite as that of the spiritual world, and 
that our acquaintance with law is of as old a date as our 
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knowledge of spontaneity. Further, I take it to be demon- 
strable, that it is utterly impossible to prove that anything 
whatever may not be the effect of a material and necessary 
cause, and that human logic is equally incompetent to prove 
that any act is really spontaneous. A really spontaneous act 
is one which by the assumption has no cause; and the attempt 
to prove such a negative as this is on the face of the matter 
absurd. And while it is thus a philosophical impossibility to 
demonstrate that any given phenomenon is not the effect of a 
material cause, anyone who is acquainted with the history of 
science will admit, that its progress has in all ages meant, and 
now more than ever means, the extension of the province of 
what we call matter and causation, and the concomitant gradual 
banishment, from all regions of human thought, of what we 
call spirit and spontaneity.” (p. 86.) 

Suppose then we say that the boiling of a tea-kettle is the 
work of mind, it is the same as to say that it is caused by mind; 
and our knowledge of the fact asserted is not relative but abso- 
lute, and we do know more about the cause of it than a definite 
order of succession ; for although mind might have failed in the 
effort to cause it, and it was not therefore a necessary effect of 
the action of mind, we know that it was by a necessity insep- 
arable from the nature of things—that when it occurred it was 
asa result of mental action; but having duly weighed the 
whole matter in the light of all that materialistic science has to 
say in the premises, we find nothing in it which hints at either 
materialism or necessarianism. For it is obvious that our 
knowledge of what we call the material world is to be inter- 
preted by what we know of the spiritual world, and that being 
so interpreted, it renders our acquaintance: with law of no 
effect, as against our knowledge of spontaneity. Further, it 
being demonstrable that the boiling of the tea-kettle is the 
effect of a material and necessary cause, it is nevertheless with- 
in the power of human logic to show, that it is at the same 
time a truly spontaneous action. For such an act is not one 
which by the assumption has no cause, and the attempt to 
fasten upon us such a contradiction is on the face of the mat- 
ter absurd. And while it is thus impossible that anything 
should become an act, or what is the same thing, perhaps a fact 
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without a cause—a doer, it is idle to say that anything but the 
folly of men has had a tendency to banish from any region of 
human thought what we call spirit and spontaneity. And 
further, it is evident that the difficulty which Prof. Huxley 
finds in this matter of causation lies in the vain endeavor to 
interpret it as if it were a function of matter, whereas experi- 
ence, and therefore science, shows that it is in its ultimate na- 
ture exclusively a function of mind. And strange to say, 
Prof. Huxley himself points the way to this very conclusion, 
when in speaking of the growth of knowledge in a child, he 
says “ And having thus good evidence for believing that many 
of the most interesting occurrences about it are explicable on 
the hypothesis that they are the work of intelligences like it- 
selfi—having discovered a vera causa for many phenomena, why 
should the child limit the application of so fruitful an hypothe- 
sis?” (p. 106.) And why, we ask, should the philosopher 
limit it? And we do not charge Prof. Huxley with any incon- 
sistency of which he is not himself aware, for he frankly tells 
us that his materialistic reasoning is at war with his anti-ma- 
terialistic convictions when he says, ‘‘ Nevertheless two things 
are certain: the one, that I hold the statements to be substan- 
tially true; the other, that I individually am no materialist, but, 
on the contrary, believe materialism to involve grave philosoph- 
ical error.” (p. 84.) And he emphasizes the conclusion, when 
he says, “the errors of systematic materialism may paralyze 
the energies and destroy the beauty of a life.” Nothing need 
be added to the force of such a condemnation. But when we 
are told, nevertheless, that views which involve such deplorable 
consequences are “not only consistent with, but necessitated 
by sound logic,”—that there is thus a necessity to teach “ grave 
philosophical error” as a means of advancing the truth, it must 
be that Prof. Huxley means it only as one of those purely 
subjective truths which have no existence, except relatively to 
the mind, and which is not much of a truth after all unless we 
believe it. 

When we survey the works of nature we may find abundant 
ignorance of spiritual agency; but where is the knowledge of 
its absence? In which part of the rain is it that we discern 
the agency of man? Yet we know itis there. And there is 
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none of the agency of his body in it, for all the force concerned 
is accounted for from other sources. Why then should we ex. 
pect, by the examination of other phenomena, to know that 
there is a spiritual agency in them? We know the fact, but 
we did not gain our knowledge of it by the study of “ Molecu- 
lar Physics,” nor by the “combination and resolution of the 
ideas of matter and force,” but from the knowledge of such an 
agency in ourselves. Without the knowledge thus acquired, 
we should be compelled to say as Prof. Tyndall does, that 
there is not a power in the human intellect fit to be applied to 
the solution of the problem (p. 93); yet we have solved it. But 
He who has hid this mystery “ from the wise and prudent,” who 
boast their knowledge of nature and her laws (pp. 121 and 162), 
has “revealed it unto babes ;” as Prof. Huxley admits, and it is 
only by becoming a philosopher that any one can help under- 
standing it. 

When the materialists discovered the Correlation of Force, 
that wonderful law which at a stroke projects the idea of force 
into every fact of external nature, they seemed to themselves 
to have gained an invincible ally in the contest of matter and 
law against spirit and spontaneity; and so they never cease 
proclaiming the reign of Law in the name of Matter and Causa- 
tion, and the consequent banishment of their ancient enemy 
from the domain of thought. But they proclaim their victory 
too soon. Vainly imagining that they have inclosed science 
with a wall high enough to shut out mind, they have only suc- 
ceeded in erecting an impassable barrier of distinction between 
mind and matter; and that which was to have been to them a 
sign of speedy triumph, turns out to be the instrument of their 
sure destruction. Correlation teaches that mind does not exert 
itself as a physical force, inasmuch as all force known to us 
existed in some form beforehand in matter, and that whatever 
mind does must therefore be done by the use of preéxisting 
force; while, on the other hand, it shows that matter cannot 
think, inasmuch as all its activities are fully accounted for as 
motions. Correlation, then, upon which materialism professes 
to be founded, is the very law by authority of which it is for- 
bidden to exist. For we find that while it shows the universal 
prevalence of law in nature, and that force is the price inexor- 
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ably exacted for every motion, it also shows the nature of its 
agency in phenomena, and that having exhausted all its capaci- 
ties in accounting for them, we have only arrived at the dis- 
covery that no action can take place in nature, so far as we 
know, until it is caused by mind. After admitting all that 
science has to say about the necessity of law, we find that there 
lies behind that a necessity of thought, which transcends mat- 
ter and its laws, and that if force is necessary as a condition 
of motion it is only necessary as an implement of the great 
master-workman mind. And, however far we may extend our 
conception of the province of matter, and the necessary action 
of its laws, we may still see beyond it and including it a prece- 
dent necessity of spiritual agency. 

We conclude, then, that so much of the New Philosophy as 
would find the constitution of nature in matter and its laws, 
and is thus defined as the natural outcome of materialistic 
thought, is not as it claims to be, a result of the law of Correla- 
tion, and the consequent uniformity of nature, inasmuch as it 
is compelled, contrary to the law of Correlation, to affirm that 
thought which is inconvertible into material motion, is never- 
theless a function of matter, and contrary to the uniformity of 
nature, that in addition to the causative agency of mind there 
is another and distinct mode of causation by natural law. (See 
Huxley as above, p. 187.) 

It is not then from any hostility to the truths of science, nor 
from any want of appreciation of the dignity and importance of 
its pursuits, neither is it from any misconception of the nature 
and dignity of matter, that we distrust the teachings of those 
to whom science reveals the world only through the interplay 
of matter and force; neither is it, as Prof. Tyndall supposes, 
because we are ignorant of natural law; but rather for the 
reason that when we consider the nature of matter and its laws 
as science reveals them to us, we find that matter is distinct 
from mind, and that its motions are not converted into 
thought; and that the essence of things is not in the matter 
composing them, and that the secret of phenomena is not in 
the force involved in them; that the real explanation of 
them allis in a kind of action which cannot be weighed in 
material balances, nor measured by material standards and 
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does not proceed from a material agent, and cannot be resolved 
into material motions; and because we find that the true mean- 
ing of the things which science busies itself in examining, 
whether we call them works of nature or of art, lies not in the 
things themselves, but in their relations to that thinking agency 
which formed them and is the author of what they seem to do, 
Let him who doubts the proposition explain to himself, the 
meaning of the locomotive and its motions without referring 
them to the mind of man; and when he can bring us a rational 
explanation of them in terms drawn from the vocabulary of 
matter and force alone, let him afterwards tell us, if he will, 
about the material origin of thought. Meantime, finding in 
the known agency of mind in nature a clearly defined mode 
of causation by the action of mind using matter and its forces 
for the accomplishment of its purposes, and remembering that 
science teaches the uniformity of nature, we shall feel bound by 
the teachings of science itself to adhere to that oldest and most 
deeply rooted of scientific beliefs, that Mind and not Matter 
is the great fact and the moving power in nature; and that 
God is the author of the works of nature, not by the exertion 


of blind force, but by the power of thought, according to the 
counsels of bis will. 





Of Self- Consciousness. 


ArticLe V.—OF SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 
BY CHARLES E. GRINNELL. 


BEFORE proceeding with what I have to say upon self-con- 
sciousness, I wish to come to an understanding with the reader 
about the way in which I approach the subject. My motive is 
not controversial. It is not my object to defend or to attack 
any school or any opinion. I wish to form an opinion of my 
own, and whatever, in the course of my remarks, may agree or 
disagree with one or another side is, in either of those aspects, 
merely incidental to my purpose to come to a sound conclusion 
concerning what is true. Consequently, for the examination 
of self-consciousness I lay down no rules, metaphysical or logi- 
eal, and I reserve no doctrines of science or theology. To be- 
gin with a system would not be to seek, or to appreciate when 
given, the primitive facts, whatever they may be, upon which 
any systematic view that I shall acquire must depend. To be 
sure, as Schleiermacher* said in criticizing Des Cartes, one 
needs to stand in the historic line and to use the results of the 
progress of others; and I am not so absurd as to ignore such 
necessary relations and such evident advantages. But the 
most unpretending thinkers, nevertheless, themselves constitute 
their particular part of the historic line, and the worth to them 
and their successors of the methods and convictions of others 
must be largely determined by their own original thought. I 
should despair of getting clean facts if I borrowed the fashion 
of any other man’s thinking. The difficulties of such a begin- 
ning I feel, but they are real and must be met. Even moral 
considerations must be put aside, and the search for what is or 
is not to be discovered to be true must be undertaken at the 
risk of every interest, external and internal, of the individual 
who makes it. Whatever may be the inherited or acquired 
tendency of his mind, and the intellectual and social atmos- 
phere about him, he must ignore all the probable and possible 
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results of what his conclusions may be, and seek what facts 
he can find simply to know them as truths. Until his conclu. 
sions are reached he should be indifferent to what they may be, 
and not until he has definitely settled upon his convictions in 
philosophy should he distract his attention and disturb his 
judgment by discussing their consequences in society. They 
who will not pursue this course are not of the refined temper 
which psychology requires, a philosophical spirit analogous to 
the childlikeness recognized as essential to entrance into another 
sphere. And it may be added, to prevent a misunderstanding 
on the score of morals, such as are fit to pursue the course de- 
scribed will do it, as their predecessors have done their think- 
ing, with due regard meanwhile to whatever state of affairs may 
surround them. Or, to use a vulgar maxim with an esoteric 
interpretation, they will think twice before they act, thinking 
first as philosophers, what may be, or is, true; thinking next 
as men who, even during their doubts, are something more than 
philosophers, what is expedient for the healthy life of them- 
selves and the community, without a regard for which sound 
philosophy would be rendered impossible and even the most 
popular superficially moral and pretentiously religious efforts 
for universal improvement would be vain. The relevancy of 
these preliminary remarks to what follows will be evident to 
such as try to live the life in which speculative opinions be- 
come of importance. But if to any it seem superfluous for one 
who is about to express a prevailing opinion to begin witha 
declaration of mental freedom, they need to be reminded that, 
in order to be thoroughly understood, every one must state his 
point of view; and that without such genuine declarations on 
the part of those who freely reach generally received opinions, 
they would not necessarily be understood to belong to the fel- 
lowship of all honest thinkers of whatever conclusions, the 
truthful influence of which fellowship is so much needed amid 
the strife of partisans; and some readers might fall into the 
error of supposing freedom to be in the sole possession of one 
or another party. 

The question—Are actual phenomena known to have essen- 
tial being? or, Is Being known ?—which both Spencer and 
Hamilton would have us believe to have been finally answered 
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by Kant in the negative, is, nevertheless, still asked as natur- 
ally as before by many a philosopher, and answered as natur- 
ally in the affirmative. “Being is not known; only phe- 
noma are known,” say the school of Kant and the empiricists 
with Comte. Being is known with its phenomena, say we. 
This general statement, however, is not intended as an intro- 
duction to a philosophy of the Absolute; on the contrary, it is 
to be defined according to my most concrete experience. 

What 1 mean can only be explained by beginning with what 
must be the commencement of all sound philosophy—psy- 
chology—and within psychology by beginning with self-con- 
sciousness ; for the claim that one knows anything needs the 
warrant of a knowledge of him who knows. Consciousness 
proper I define to be simply the knowledge of self in its various 
states. I am conscious of the Ego; I am not conscious of the 
non-Ego. My knowledge of the phenomena of the non-Ego 
comes through perception, not through what I have defined as 
consciousness ; and any conception of an absolute Ego it is not 
within my present purpose to consider. Consciousness, then, in 
my use of the term, means only self-consciousness. And in 
asserting that I am conscious of myself, 1 mean that I have an 
intuition of my own being, an immediate, original knowledge of 
the entity which, phenomena and essence, I find to be myself. 
By the words my own Being I intend to signify that which I 
unconditionally and invariably find, whenever I am conscious, 
to be permanently adequate to the production of all the phe- 
nomena of my actual experience, under whatever conditions 
those phenomena may be produced. When using the term 
Being in such a general statement as Being is known, I intend 
to include under the one word both the self of which I am 
immediately conscious, and whatever besides myself there may 
be which I infer from my intuition of my own being and from 
my perception of phenomena not of my own being to be per- 
manently adequate to the production of those phenomena. My 
knowledge of my own being I am obliged, for want of a better 
word, to call absolute, with the hope that this will be understood 
if I explain that it neither implies with Fichte, a knowledge of 
an absolute Ego, nor is intended to assert that I know all that 
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is ever to be known about myself, but means that so far as I 
am a self, and know it, there is a perfect knowledge of that 
fact without condition, limitation, relation, or dependence, 
This intuitive knowledge of self as a being is without condition, 
for, although it is preceded in time by the growth of the body, 
when at last self-consciousness comes it is unchangeable ; it is 
without limitation, for the simple idea of self is evidently ex- 
haustive; it is without relation, for, according to the above 
definition, I am not conscious of self as distinguished from the 
not-self, but, on the contrary, I am conscious of self positively, 
without regard to the not-self. This will be explained more 
fully in the sequel with reference to the doctrine of Hamilton. 
Finally, the intuitive knowledge of self is without dependence, 
for, whatever view of causation may be involved in my doc- 
trine of self-consciousness, all that we have to consider at 
present is the conscious fact that, so soon as I know myself to 
be, I know this knowledge to be of my own original motion. 
I myself, being a concrete Ego, cause my own knowledge of 
the it, and this intuitive knowledge of my being is the evi- 
dence that I am, in this respect, an independent cause upon 
whatever cause or causes my being depends. The knowledge 
of self, then, in which I have defined consciousness to consist, 
may itself be defined as an absolute relation between essence 
and actuality, or between being and the action of being, by 
which absolute relation between the concrete thing, self, and 
its concrete experience, consciousness, the noumenon is im- 
mediately evident in, and evidently identical with, even if 
not exhausted by, its phenomena. 

In this connection I may quote the “ rule of true psychologi- 
cal analysis ” laid down by Cousin, according to which I have 
acted, while dissenting from the author's conclusions. “ Before 
passing,” he says, “ to the question of the origin of an idea, a 
notion, a belief, any principle whatever, the actual characters 
of this idea, this notion, this belief, this principle, must have 
been a long time studied and well-established, with the firm 
resolution of not altering them under any pretext whatever in 
wishing to explain them.”* To this may be added a precau- 
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tion which I think might well be heeded by thinkers of-all 
schools, even of those who are averse to ontology and most im- 
patient of some of the doctrines of metaphysicians, namely: 
that each person should speak for himself alone when giving 
the testimony of self-consciousness, and avoid the besetting 
philosophical sin of mistaking one’s own consciousness for that 
of all mankind. Accordingly, in my interpretation of my own 
consciousness I shall not pretend to speak for others, nor do I 
deny that I may be mistaken, for it would be absurd to claim 
infallibility in an investigation into that very claim among other 
claims. But in order to give these admissions any value in the 
discussion, it is requisite that I insist—and here I differ from all 
sceptics—I insist upon the present testimony of my conscious- 
ness as evidence upon which I can rely as not only actually 
veracious as most phenomenologists would grant, but absolutely 
true in the sense above set forth. 

To begin then, we must begin with the beginner. 1 think 
with Des Cartes that Iam. I try with him to doubt the truth 
of this thought, but finding it necessary to think that I am, 
howsoever I may explain the fact or whether I can explain it 
or not, I return with Des Cartes to the belief that I am. But 
Ido not accept his formula cogito ergo sum, for although the 
context of his writings where that formula is used shows that 
Des Cartes* probably intended no argument by the ergo, and 
simply meant to express, without giving a reason, the inevita- 
ble foct—I who think am, or I who experience the phenomena 
of consciousness, know in that experience, or in those phenom- 
ena, or in that actual consciousness that I have essential being, 
yet the ergo is misleading. I give no reason for my being, I 
simply find that I am; and this knowledge is my ultimate 
thought, my first principle. I do not believe that I am because 
I think, although the believing which I do is a thinking of 
mine, nor am I guilty of the absurdity of saying that I think 
that I am because I think I am. It is true that my self-con- 
sciousness which I express by the words J am is a thought, but 
this thought is not a reason for the fact of which it is the con- 
sciousness ; it simply expresses that fact, or is the actual form 
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of its essential being thus acting in intuition. I am looking 
for ultimate facts, and if I found a reason for what I had sup- 
posed to be an ultimate fact I should take that reason as a fact 
beyond what I had imagined to be the limits of my thinking, 
and no longer regard its consequent as ultimate. In that case I 
should agree with Kant that “I am unable to determine my own 
existence as that of a spontaneous being ....I am only 
able to represent to myself the spontaneity of my thought.”* 
But I explain the action of my mind by the fundamental fact 
of its being, the knowledge of which truth I find to be essen- 
tial to all such action. And with reference to the Kantian view 
I will quote a very sensible observation of Ueberweg’s: “The 
distinction of truth in the ‘empirical’ and in the ‘transcen- 
dental’ sense, which is valid of sense-perception, can only be 
applied by a false analogy to internal perception. There is 
meaning not only in seeking to know what are the external, 
but also what are the internal conditions of the origin of a 
mental act; but when the mental image as such is the object 
of my apprehension, there is no meaning in seeking to distin- 
guish its existence in my consciousness (in me) from its exist- 
ence out of my consciousness (in itself); for the object appre- 
hended is, in this case, one which does not even exist, as the 
objects of external perception do, in itself outside my con- 
sciousness. It exists only within me.t Reverse the Cartesian 
formula, omit its argumentative form, and add to it thus: Sum, 
cogiians, sentiens, volens, This expresses the fact upon which I 
insist as present in my cqnsciousness now and so far back as I 
can remember. I cannot get behind myself. As I examine 
all my various states of mind, I go along from one to the other, 
and in one as in the other, until now at the end of the series 
the Ego faces the Ego; I know me, or I am simply conscious 
of myself. Like the string of a necklace which has no ends, a 
circle of thread joined everywhere together, but on which one 
can begin at any bead to count the whole number and can go 
round until he comes to the point on the string just opposite 








* Critique of Pure Reason, translated by Meiklejohn, Bohn’s Lib., 1871, p. 96; 
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the point from which he started, but which is not to be distin- 
guished from that point, so in a full and perfect sense I, who 
begin with self-consciousness and go through the many thoughts 
which I think, in my search for the end of my thoughts return 
to the beginning, where I thought and think simply of myself, 
not because I think, but because I am who think, and thinking 
know I am. 

This familiar discovery shows that it is not necessary to 
make the logical preparation of the rules of necessity, univer- 
sality, persistence, and inconceivability of the opposite or any 
such generalizations, to come to the knowledge that I am, or 
exist. To begin with such rules is to begin with a theory of 
some sort formed on no matter what induction, even though it 
may have been formed by another who began with this very 
same psychological self-examination with which we have begun. 
If the logical rules of other thinkers are to be concluded from 
our thoughts, then we shall get them when they belong to us 
as results of our progress, made of course by the assistance 
of the masters, but until then we have nothing to draw from 
them for our own convictions. If I find any fact to be neces- 
sary, I shall learn from that the idea of necessity ; if I find any 
fact persistent, I shall learn from that the idea of persistence ; 
if I find any fact whose opposite I am unable to conceive, I 
shall learn from that the idea of the test of the inconceivability 
of the opposite; and if I shall come to such a generalization 
as the assertion of any fact’s universality, I shall have enough 
to do to take care of that claim without undertaking to borrow 
such a burden. Indeed I do find in the ultimate character of 
my self-consciousness most of these features. My intuition of 
my being is necessary ; I can not avoid it: itis persistent; I am 
never conscious without it: and whatever I think, I think ex- 
plicitly or implicitly that I am; its opposite is inconceivable to 
me, whatever others may be able to conceive about me. I can 
not conceive of myself as not being what 1 am, or in other 
words, I am unable to think of my real self as nothing. To 
think I was not, would be to know that I was while thinking 
that I was not. Logic is required for systems of thought, but 
not to find the facts which the systems try to explain, and 
from whose essential nature in its actual manifestation logic is 
learned. 
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Opposed to the absolute knowledge of self just set forth is 

the doctrine of the relativity of all our knowledge, well known 
as advocated by Sir William Hamilton. “ All our knowledge 
is only relative,” . . he says, “. . . Because existence 
is not cognizable absolutely and in itseif, but only in special 
modes,” etc. Again, “in so far as mind is the common name 
for the states of knowing, feeling, desiring, etc., of which I am 
conscious, it is only the name for a certain series of connected 
phenomena or qualities, and consequently expresses only 
what is known. But in so far asit denotes that subject or sub- 
stance in which the phenomena of knowing, willing, etc., inhere 
—something behind or under these phenomena—it expresses 
what, in itself, or in its absolute existence, is unknown.” * 
But what Hamilton calls the mind “in itself” is not merely 
unknown; it is an unnecessary creature of the imagination. 
By the phenomena of consciousness I know my mind as itself; 
I do not know all about it, but in so far as it is, or has being, 
and that being acts in the revelation of itself in self-conscious- 
ness, my knowledge of self is real and absolute. This intuition 
could be called relative only in the sense that, in comparison 
with absolute ignorance, the idea of which is relative to abso- 
lute knowledge, it is the latter. And here I quote with pleas- 
ure the words of Dr. McCosh, who expresses with simplicity 
and clearness the belief which I maintain. “The connection 
between thought and existence,” he says, “is involved in our 
knowledge of self as existing, rather than that the knowledge 
of self issues from the perception of the connection between 
thought and personal existence. . . . . We gaze at once 
on the mind thinking, imagining, feeling, resolving. 
But let it be carefully observed that this knowledge is pot of 
an abstract being, or substance, or of an Ego, or of an essence, 
but of the concrete self in the particular state in which it may 
be, with the particular thoughts, sensations, or purposes which 
it may be entertaining at the time. . . . The existence of 
self is a position to be assumed, and not to be proven. | It does 
not need proof, and no proof should be offered; no mediate 
evidence could possiby be clearer than the truth which it is 
brought to support.” t 


~ #* Lectures on Metaphysics, Edinburgh and L London, 1859, vol. i, pp. 148, 138. 
+ The Intuitions of the Mind, N. Y., 1869, pp. 131, 134, 128, 130. 
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A brief comparison of Hamilton’s doctrine of perception 
with that which I have already suggested will serve to bring 
out still more clearly my view of consciousness. ‘“ How is 
it possible,” writes Hamilton, “that we can be conscious of 
an operation of perception unless consciousness be coextensive 
with that act; and how can it be coextensive with that 
act and not also conversant with its object?” * I do not 
know how it is possible; I am simply looking for the facts, 
which do not support Hamilton’s definition of consciousness as 
coextensive with our knowledge. The facts are these: In con- 
sciousness, as I have defined it, 1 know that I am, and what I 
am; in perception I know what is not I, in so far as its phe- 
nomena are perceived by me, but I do not know what it is as 
I know whatI am. I am conscious of my own being, but I 
am not conscious of other being ; I perceive its phenomena and 
infer it to be. If, for instance, I perceive a book, I know that 
perception, not, as Hamilton asserts, through knowing the book, 
for my knowing the book is that perception, and while my per- 
ception is in consciousness, the book is not in consciousness. 
I am conscious, not of the book, but of perceiving the book. 
I would apply Hamilton’s law of Parsimony to his own doc- 
trine. This law is “ That no fact be assumed as a fact of con- 
sciousness but what is ultimate and simple.” As an instance 
of an ultimate and simple fact he gives “ the distinction of the 
Ego and the non-Ego.” But the ultimate and simple fact of 
consciousness, as I define it, is the Ego knowing itself. My 
intuition of my own being is not a distinction between what 
Iam and what I am not; it has no negative character; it is a 
simple, positive assertion—I am. My perception of the phe- 
nomena of material being is not the perception of a distinction 
between what is myself and not myself, but simply a positive 
knowledge of what is perceived as such. After I have experi- 
enced both the perception of the not-self and the consciousness 
of self, I compare these two acts of knowledge and make the 
distinction with which Hamilton starts. This view is similar 
to Reid’s doctrine, to which Hamilton answers that * the knowl- 
edge of opposites is one.” But they are not known to be op- 
posites until each is known as itself. The precise moments of 
such knowledge and comparison I cannot fix. I doubt if the 


* Lectures, vol. i, p. 228. 
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infant, when it first perceives the light, is conscious of itself as 
itself When a person first becomes clearly conscious of self 
he has then already experienced the phenomena of the not-self, 
but his self-consciousness, while following the previous experi- 
ence, is not what it finally becomes in virtue of a negative dis- 
tinction, but in consequence of the positive self-assurance of 
self to self that self exists. I admit that negative distinctions 
serve to clarify self-consciousness, but that is not equivalent to 
furnishing it. 

Among the difficulties raised upon the distinction between 
the Ego and the non-Ego as the foundation of consciousness 
are the following remarks of Mr. Herbert Spencer : 

“The conception of a state of consciousness implies the con- 
ception of an existence which has the state. When, on decom- 
posing certain of our feelings, we find them formed of minute 
shocks, succeeding one another with different rapidities and in 
different combinations; and when we conclude that all our 
feelings are probably formed of such units of consciousness 
variously combined, we are still obliged to conceive this unit 
of consciousness as a change wrought by some force in some- 
thing. No effort of imagination enables us to think of a shock, 
however minute, except as undergone by an entity. We are 
compelled, therefore, to postulate a substanee of mind that is 
affected before we can think of its affections. But we can form 
no notion of a substance of mind absolutely divested of attri- 
butes connoted by the word substance ; and all such attributes 
are abstracted from our experiences of material phenomena. 
Expel from the conception of mind every one of those attri- 
butes by which we distinguish an external something from an 
external nothing, and the conception of mind becomes nothing. 
If to escape this difficulty we repudiate the expression ‘state of 
consciousness,’ and call each indecomposible feeling ‘a con- 
sciousness,’ we merely get out of one difficulty into another. 
A consciousness, if not the state of a thing, is itself a thing. 
And as many different consciousnesses as there are, so many 
different things there are. How shall we think of these so 
many independent things, having their differential characters, 
when we have excluded all conceptions derived from external 
phenomena? We can think of entities that differ from one 
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another and from non-entity, only by bringing into our 
thoughts the remembrance of entities which we distinguished 
us objective and material. Again, how are we to conceive 
these consciousnesses as either being changed one into another, 
or as being replaced one by another? We cannot do this 
without conceiving of cause, and we know nothing of cause 
save as manifested in existences we class as material—either 
our own bodies or surrounding things. 

See then our predicament. We can think of matter only in 
terms of mind. We can think of mind only in terms of matter. 
When we have pushed our explorations of the first to the 
uttermost limit, we are referred to the second for a final answer; 
and when we have got the final answer of the second we are 
referred back to the first for an interpretation of it. We find 
the value of x in terms of y, then we-find the value of y in 
terms of 2; and so we might continue forever without coming 
nearer to a solution. The antithesis of subject and object, 
never to be transcended while consciousness lasts, renders 
impossible all knowledge cf that Ultimate Reality, in which 
subject and object are united.” * 

Mr. Spencer here offers us this alternative: “‘ A consciousness, 
if not the state of a thing, is itselfa thing.” But we are not 
confined to this alternative; we may hold as before that a con- 
sciousness is a thing in a state. And when Mr. Spencer asks 
how we shall think of these things, I reply as I replied to 
Hamilton, from whom Mr. Spencer derives so many of his 
metaphysical difficulties, I do not know how I think of them ; 
but I know that I do think of them, that I know myself in my 
various states of mind. Mr. Spencer's test of truth is: /irst, 
the conceivability of a proposition; second, its indissolubility ; 
third, the inconceivability of the opposite, which is the negative 
form of the indissolubility. Now when I know I am, I do 
not think of mind in terms of matter, for as I have already 
shown, I got my idea of the being of matter from my immedi- 
ate knowledge of the being of mind. I can conceive then of 
myself as an entity. In the second place, it has already been 
shown that this knowledge is persistent and indissoluble. In 
the third place, it has been shown that it is inconceivable to me 


* The Principles of Psychology, N. Y., 1872, vol. i, pp. 626-7. 
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that I do not exist. According to Mr. Spencer’s test of truth, 
then, my knowledge that I am a thing in one or another state, 
a thinking, feeling, willing person, is correct. And instead of 
there being in consciousness what Spencer claims with Hamil- 
ton that there is, the antithesis of subject and object, never to 
be transcended while consciousness lasts, and rendering impos- 
sible all knowledge of the ultimate reality in which subject 
and object are united; there is in consciousness simply the one 
fact with which we started, the self—or ego—alone, in which, 
by which, from which, and through which I know the reality 
of my being, and having learned the fact of being there, am 
able to infer it as elsewhere, on grounds which Mr. Spencer 
lacks to be sure that it is anywhere. Indeed, when Mr. Spencer 
speaks of an “ultimate reality” he explicitly announces a 
fact which he implicitly assumes as known throughout his rea- 
soning. His belief in an “unknown reality,” like Hamilton’s 
‘ faith,” really means that he knows phenomena to be apparent 
being, and, as the Rev. James Martineau* has ably shown, 
Mr. Spencer's doctrine that all our knowledge is relative im- 
plies a knowledge of the correlative absolute to the extent of 
its relation to our knowledge. 

Opposed to Mr. Spencer’s doctrine that “we can think of 
mind only in terms of matter,” is John Stuart Mill’s assertion 
that ‘memory and expectation have no equivalent in matter.” 
(An Exam. of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy, 4th edition, Lon- 
don, 1872, p. 260.) And it is in the facts of memory and 
expectation that Mil] finds “ the intrinsic difficulties which no 
one has been able to remove” from the psychological theory by 
which Mill reduced matter to “a permanent possibility of sen- 
sation,” and attempted to resolve mind into “a series of feelings 
with a background of possibilities of feeling.” Although, in 
the last edition of the work referred to, Mill with his usual 
candor confessed his failure,—‘I do not profess to have ade- 
quately accounted for the belief in mind” (p. 251); his 
attempt serves to bring out more vividly the truth for which 
we are seeking. “If,” he says, . . . “we speak of the mind 
as a series of feelings, we are obliged to complete the statement 





* Essays, Philosophical and Theological, Boston, 1866, pp. 186-7. 
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by calling it a series of feelings which is aware of itself as past 
and future; and we are reduced to the alternative of believing 
that the mind, or ego, is something different from any series of 
feelings, or possibilities of them, or of accepting the paradox, 
that something which ex hypothesi is but a series of feelings, 
can be aware of itself as a series.” (p. 248.) 

This peculiar difficulty, however, is constructed by Mill 
himself when he makes the above alternative. The mind of 
which I am conscious is neither a series nor something different 
from a series. I am nota series of feelings, or possibilities of them, 
nor am I who feel one feeling after another, different from the 
feelings which inhere in me. If I were not conscious of my- 
self I should not feel, and if I did not feel I should not be 
conscious of myself, and yet it would be an incomplete descrip- 
tion of consciousness to merge the ego in the feelings as “a 
series,” though a series “aware of itself,” whatever that might 
mean, or the feelings in the ego as “something different from 
any series.” “The truth is,” continues Mill, “that we are here 
face to face with that final inexplicability, at which, as Sir W. 
Hamilton observes, we inevitably arrive when we reach ulti- 
mate facts; and, in general, one mode of stating it only appears 
more incomprehensible than another, because the whole of 
human language is accommodated to the one and is so incon- 
gruous with the other, that it cannot he expressed in any terms 
which do not deny its truth.” (p. 248.) 

Although the opinion which I maintain is thus accom- 
modated by the whole of human language, I prefer to use 
Mr. Mill’s words, so far as they go, in the expression of 
my consciousness of self, since the point at which he stops 
will be a new indication of what I hold beyond. ‘“ What- 
ever be the nature of the real existence we are compelled to 
acknowledge in Mind, the mind is only known to itself phe- 
nomenally, as the series of its feelings or consciousnesses. 
We are forced to apprehend every part of the series as linked 
with the other parts by something in common, which is not the 
feelings themselves, any more than the succession of the feel- 
ings is the feelings themselves; and as that which is the same 
in the first as in the second, in the second as in the third, in 
the third as in the fourth, and so on, must be the same in the 
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first and in the fiftieth, this common element is a permanent 
element. But beyond this we can affirm nothing of it except 
the states of consciousness themselves. The feelings or con- 
sciousnesses which belong or have belonged to it, and its pos- 
sibilities of having more, are the only facts there are to be 
attested of self—the only positive attributes, except perma- 
nence, which we can ascribe to it.” (p. 263). But we can and 
do ascribe to self the being which is necessary to our belief in 
its permanence; we can and do affirm of self its essential being, 
without which we should lack “the belief of reality,” which 
leads Mill to declare that “this permanent element” “ must be 
the same in the first and in the fiftieth” of its feelings. ‘The 
real stumbling block,” Mill says, “is perhaps not in any theory 
of the fact, but in the fact itself” But it is his theory of phe- 
nomenology and the relativity of all human knowledge which 
inclines Mill to find in the absolute knowledge of the essential 
being of self which we have by nature, “a stumbling block,” 
instead of a foundation tor philosophy. I think with Mill that 
“by far the wisest thing we can do is to accept the inexplica- 
ble fact, without any theory how it takes place” (p. 248); but 
it is not to assume a theory, if we accept self not merely, with 
Mill, as “the inexplicable tie or law” among the phenomena of 
mind, but also as it naturally asserts itself, as a being causing 
and knowing phenomena, and regarding itself not as ‘a stum- 
bling block” among phenomena but as a reason for them. 

The way of the Berkeleian is usually hard, but it is excep- 
tionally so for one who like Mill does not hold to Berkeley's 
strong point, but doubts the doctrine of his master, that “ be- 
sides all that endless variety of ideas or objects of knowledge, 
there is likewise something which knows or perceives them, 
and exercises divers operations, as willing, imagining, remem- 
bering about them. This perceiving, active being is what I 
call mind, spirit, soul, or myself. By which words I do not 
denote any one of my ideas, but a thing entirely distinct from 
them, wherein they exist, or, which is the same thing, whereby 
they are perceived; for the existence of an idea consists in 
being perceived.”* 





Berkeley, Principles of Hum. Knowl., Part I. 
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The phenomenon of self-consciousness, which Sir W. Ham- 
ilton explained by a nescient faith, which Mr. Spencer explains 
by a faithful nescience, and which J. S. Mill found inexplica- 
ble on account of “the fact which alone necessitates the belief 
in an ego. . the fact of memory,” for expectation he held to 
be ‘both psychologically and logically a consequence of mem- 
ory” (pp. 261-2), is treated in a very different way by philoso- 
phers who will have nothing to do with ontology, and confine 
themselves to a positivist theory. Mr. Chauncey Wright, in a 
very interesting essay (“Evolution of Self-Consciousness,” 
North American Review, April, 1873), has presented a theory 
of the animal origin of self-consciousness, in which, so far from 
sharing Mill’s puzzle with memory, he uses that fact where- 
with to,explain self-consciousness, according to the theory of 
evolution. ‘ Memory,” says Mr. Wright, “in the effects of its 
more powerful and vivid revivals with the more intelligent ani- 
mals, and especially in the case of large-brained man, presents 
this new world”—(‘‘the world of self-conscious, intellectual 
activity ”)—“in which the same faculties of observation, anal- 
ysis, and generalization, or those employed by intelligent beings 
in general, ascertain the marks and classes of phenomena 
strictly mental, and divide them, as a whole class or swummum 
genus, from those of the outward world. The distinction of 
subject and object becomes thus a classification through obser- 
vation and analysis, instead of the intuitive distinction it is 
supposed to be by most metaphysicians.” If we ask: what 
remembers? the question is considered vain. But while re- 
fraining from that point at present, I wish to state in passing, 
in order that the reader may understand that I do not share the 
common idle sentiment against evolution as a pedigree, that in 
my opinion, if I am descended from apes it is so much the bet- 
ter for the apes, and the only trouble worth taking about them 
is to try to understand them. At this moment, however, I 
shall offer no views upon that subject, and I propose to discuss 
only a few points among the many important matters in Mr. 
Wright’s essay. 

The origin of self-consciousness is supposed by Mr. Wright 
to be as follows: 
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“As soon, then, as the progress of animal intelligence 
through an extension of the range in its powers of memory, or 
in revived impressions, together with a corresponding increase 
in the vividness of these impressions, has reached a certain 
point (a progress in itself useful, and therefore likely to be 
secured in some part of nature, as one among its numerous 
grounds of selection, or lines of advantage), it becomes possi- 
ble for such an intelligence to fix its attention on a vivid out- 
ward sign, without losing sight of, or dropping out of distinct 
attention, an image or revived impression, ... . . whatever 
the character of this outward sign may be, provided the repre- 
sentative image or inward sign still retains, in distinct con- 
sciousness, its power as such, then the outward sign may be 
consciously recognized as a substitute for the inward one, and 
a consciousness of simultaneous internal and external sugges- 
tion, or significance, might be realized; and the contrast of 
thoughts and things, at least in their power of suggesting that 
of which they may be coincident signs, could, for the first time, 
be perceptible. This would plant the germ of the distinct- 
ively human form of self-consciousness.” (pp. 255-6.) 

The barbarous man, then, who was somewhat above the ani- 
mal in whom “the germ of the distinctively human form of 
self-consciousness ” had appeared, had sensations; remembered 
them; had similar sensations at another time, and was then 
conscious of three things,—of the present sensation, of his 
memory of the past sensation, and of the coincidence of the 
present sensation outside and the memory inside as two signs 
of the past sensation. Thus the inside phenomena became 
classed as the ego or subject, and the outside phenomena 
became classed as the non-ego or object. ‘The outward sign, 
the image, or inward sign, and the suggested thought, or image, 
form a train, like a train which might be wholly within the 
imagination.” (p. 258.) Mr. Wright admits that “no act of 
self-consciousness, however elementary, may have been real- 
ized before man’s first self-conscious act in the animal world,” 
yet he maintains that “the act may have been involved poten- 
tially in pre-existing powers or causes,” which he uses as equiv- 
alent to “previous phenomena.” (p. 247.) Among such phe- 
nomena may have been “a form of self-consciousness more 
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immediate and simple than the intellectual one,” which he 
thinks is apparently realized in dumb animals, “ They proba- 
bly do not have, or have only in an indistinct and ineffective 
form, the intellectual cognitions of cogito and sum ; but having 
reached the cognition of a contrast in subject and object as 
causes both in inward and outward events, they have already 
acquired a form of subjective consciousness, or a knowledge of 
the ego. That they do not, and cannot name it, at least by a 
general name, or understand it by the general name of “I” or 
ego, comes from the absence of the attributes of ego which con- 
stitute the intellectual self-consciousness.” (pp. 269-70.) And 
with man “the language of gestures may . . have been suffi- 
cient for the realization of the faculty of self-consciousness in 
all that the metaphysician regards as essential to it. The prim- 
itive man might, by pointing to himself in a meditative atti- 
tude, have expressed in effect to himself and others the ‘I 
think.’” (pp. 298-9.) But we must remember that the theory 
of evolution, like all other theories, rans more smoothly between 
the greatest difficulties of speculation than it does when it 
reaches them. The theory of evolution depends not merely 
upon the explicable development of known powers, but also 
upon its mysterious law of spontaneity, which evolutionists 
may not call inexplicable, but which they do not explain, and 
yet to which they have to resort when the first birds that fly 
begin to fly, or when the men who are first self-conscious 
begin to know themselves.) When we ask why the birds 
venture upon the first flight of all birds, or why men first of all 
men begin to be self-conscious, the answer is not that there is a 
real being developing its powers in the bird or in the man; on 
the contrary, Mr. Wright answers, “The new ones are related 
to older powers only as accidents, so far as the special services of 
the older powers are concerned, although, from the more gen- 
eral points of view of natural law, their relations to older uses 
have not the character of accidents, since these relations are, 
for the most part, determined by universal properties and laws, 
which are not specially related to the needs and conditions of 
living betngs.” (p. 246.) In other words, man and his con- 
sciousness of self are, when regarded individually, accidental 
novelties among phenomena, about the real existence of which 
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he is accidentally mistaken, but about the regular appearance 
of which, “according to universal properties and laws,” he is 
probably on the whole a correct believer, notwithstanding the 
fact that these “ universal properties and laws” are not specially 
related to the physical, intellectual, moral, or spiritual needs 
and conditions of any living beings. Accordingly, we are not 
self-conscious because we are real beings, but because in our 
ancestors there came, by the law of spontaneity not specially 
related to them, a self-consciousness more or less distinct 
among the other phenomena which made up what seemed to 
their barbarous minds to be real existences, and we have inher- 
ited a strong tendency to their erroneous interpretation of this 
consciousness, imagining from our lack of power of analysis 
that we really are what we know we are. 

But the fact of my self.consciousness, a knowledge of my 
real being by my real being, although constituted by thoughts 
which are phenomena to me, and expressed by words which 
are phenomena to me and to others, this fact is not to be so 
easily disposed of as is attempted by a theory of phenomenal 
evolution, which no more accounts for the idea of being by the 
use of the words spontaneity and “ inheritance of tendency,” 
than the word Bible accounts for the authorship of the several 
books of the canon. When evolutionists say “ spontaneity,” 
they merely mean it is so, it takes place, and such a phenome- 
non we cannot account for. And in telling us how events 
occur they may perhaps be on the whole correct; at all events, 
it is not to our present purpose to criticize them. But when 
Mr. Wright leaves physicai evolution and takes simple phe- 
nomenal actuality as his account of all ontological and meta- 
physical truth, he fails to do justice even to spontaneity by 
failing to do justice to the spontaneous knowledge of self. For 
spontaneity which can give such a result amidst evolution thus 
explains itself in man’s self-consciousness as being, what it 
seems to be, the ontological fact in psychology, revealing the 
true meaning of the life of the highest animal, or man, who 
thus directly learns, or absolutely knows, that, besides being 
evolved unconsciously in his body, he is an involved ‘conscious 
self, an actual and essential being. But Mr. Wright says that 
“the invention of noumena to account for ultimate and uni- 
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versal properties and relations in phenomena arises from no 
other necessity than the action of a desire urged beyond the 
normal promptings of its power.” (p. 292.) Rather, we reply, 
the discovery of the fact of being, to which belong ultimate and 
universal properties and relations in phenomena, arises from 
the normal necessity of .real being to develop beyond the mere 
animal promptings of its power into the human consciousness 
of self as the reason for all that has preceded it. The strength 
of the Phenomenologists, represented by Mr. Wright, lies in 
their attack upon the Natural Realists, who admit that we only 
know phenomena, and claim that we should put faith in nou- 
mena. But against one who claims to know in the phenomena 
of mind the being of mind also, and thence to infer from the 
phenomena of matter the being of matter, howsoever analysis 
may present material forces to our understanding, the idea 
of being having sprung from the immediate knowledge of self, 
the Phenomenologist can merely disclaim for himself any such 
knowledge, or deny the probability of its correctness, and 
attempt to account for its origin, as Mr. Wright admits, “on 
its own ground, that is, dogmatically, or by theory ” (p. 250) 
by phenomenal evolution, for instance, into whick he is obliged 
to introduce a mystery certainly no less than the absolute 
knowledge of self, namely: the spontaneity by which man first 
becomes conscious of self, the readiness with which he makes 
the mistake of believing in being, and the persistence with 
which even philosophers cherish this offspring of the barbarian 
mind. 

The dilemma between the empiricists and the school of Kant 
concerning self-consciousness is—doubt of, or faith in what is 
not absolutely known; but I am convinced that between all 
the deniers of an absolute knowledge of self on the one side, 
and all who affirm an absolute knowledge of self on the other, 
lies the more correct dilemma—ignorance, or knowledge of 
essential being in self-consciousness. 
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Articte VI.—“IS SCHISM A NECESSITY?” 


AN OPEN LETTER, IN FRIENDLY REPLY, TO THE REVEREND 
LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, M.A., ETC. 


My Dear CuRistiAN BROTHER: 

Your Letter, addressed to me in the New Englander of April 
last, deserved an earlier notice. I will not waste words in ex- 
plaining the fact that until now I have had no time to give it 
the attention it merits. I feel that it contains much which 
does great honor to its writer; I feel thankful to God for the 
solemn and far-reaching inquiry suggested by its title—“ Is 
Schism a Necessity?” But it is a great question, and how 
shall I answer it? God help me to say what I can under a 
deep and constant sense of responsibility to Him. 

It is a good token that such a question is not only put for- 
ward, in the New Englander, in a large and liberal spirit, but 
that, in the same spirit, a reply is admitted into its pages from 
the pen of a “prelate” who believes in the divine origin of his 
order, and who has never been backward in asserting it. 
Deeply do I feel that such liberality imposes on me the duty 
of saying nothing offensive, and, in short, of doing something 
less negatively to freshen an old subject, and to present it in a 
manner entirely free from the old quarrel about “ Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons.” 

It is not difficult to do this. In some respects you have set 
me an example. Yet let me be very candid, in order to excuse 
my serious line of thought, in replying to a letter which is 
often very merry, if not in fact witty, at our expense. I asked 
a friend, a Presbyterian pastor of great respectability, to read 
your letter and to give me any suggestion that might occur to 
him as to the kind of answer it would seem to require. He 
gratified me by complying with my request, but he dropped 
the remark, “Some of the points are meant to be stinging.” 
Such, then, was the impression of an unprejudiced party. A 
word, therefore, on that feature. 
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There are nettles which can only be treated as such and 
grasped with the proverbial pluck that deprives them of much 
of their power to inflict a wound. But, occasionally, one 
descries a nettle in a very fragrant hedge which does no harm 
if let alone. Now, your nettles are of the latter class, and I 
see no need of disturbing them. I am regaled by the flavor of 
brotherly-kindness that exhales, as from a garden, in most of 
what you have addressed to me, and I trust I may present you 
with nothing less agreeable in return. Let a new spirit, if 
nothing more, be begotten of our correspondence, and may the 
Holy Spirit enlarge it in all future discussions between those 
whom we may represent, respectively. Oh, that we might be 
baptized with the spirit which St. Paul commends to Timo- 
thy: “The servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle 
unto all men.” 

The time that has passed since you did me the honor to 
write to me has rendered the matter which was the occasion 
of your letter to some extent a thing of the past. Even were 
it otherwise, I should be compelled to say very little on that 
point, in view of the fact that it has been assigned to another 
bishop for settlement, under our Canons, so that I could not, 
without indelicacy, prejudge the questions it involves. You 
will appreciate this fact and excuse me for applying my 
thoughts chiefly to the large and abstract bearings of your 
inquiry—“ Is Schism a Necessity ?” 

And here let me thank you for your very courteous reference 
to my little book, “‘ Apollos, or the Way of God.” When you 
do me the favor to read it, you will find how deeply we are one 
in the fundamental spirit of your inquiry, which, I trust, God 
sees to be even in me, as I am sure it is in you—the spirit of 
that genuine Agape without which we are nothing. You are 
eloquent on the shame and disgrace of “ running rival churches,” 
of sustaining them by rivalries in “ fancy fairs and pious lotter- 
ies,” and on the effect produced in foreign parts, by such speci- 
mens of “ American Christianity.” You will find that what 
so justly shocks you abroad is much more distressing to me, on 
the vast scale which afflicts us at home: but you will observe 
that much which I have said in “ Apollos,” in entire sympathy 
with you, has been directed to the consciences of hundreds of 
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our pious countrymen who regard this as a beautiful develop- 
ment of Christianity, and who lose no opportunity of commend. 
ing it, as a desirable state of things, to our Evangelical country- 
men. Seldom have I met with a view of the hideousness and 
folly of this idea more forcible and convincing than your own. 
“Ts Schism a Necessity?” I answer No, in the name of God 
and of His Christ. When our countrymen see their actual con- 
dition as you do, we shall have gained half the battle against 
the spirit of schism. I think the Spirit of Wisdom can lead us 
to the rest. 

When we come to consider the remedies, no doubt we shall 
differ discouragingly at first. For all that, Ido not despair of 
at least two results: (1) We shall begin to know and respect 
one another and to be profoundly convinced that there are 
new views to be taken of old subjects; and (2) this mutual 
confidence must beget a happier social Christianity, at least, 
out of which more and better things will come, under the 
plastic hand of a loving Master, to whom all true believers are 
so unspeakably dear. 

Let me look the worst difficulties full in the face. You dis- 
cuss in a manly way the three things which, in your opinion, 
‘hinder Episcopalians from common worship with their fellow 
Christians, generally.” Now, I feel that should I take them 
up in the order and outline of your own discussion of them, I 
should find myself running into the old ruts of “ Church-Polity,” 
which since the days of Cartwright and Hooker have been worn 
so deep, with so little apparent progress. I must avoid this 
mistake, and yet, conceding that the points you make ought 
not to be disregarded, I must give them something more than 
a general reply. And, upon reflection, I have thought it best, 
and most just to our common convictions, to remark upon 
them by reducing them to their underlying principle, and then 
discussing that. For it is true that our hinderances have much 
to do with your “three heads: (1) Conditions of Communion, 
(2) Ritual, and (8) the Authority of the Ministry.” But, again, 
it is true, as you do not seem to see, that these hinderances re- 
sult not from any feelings, or even principles, personal to our- 
selves, but from the fact that we maintain them in fidelity to a 
trust which we share with others on so large a scale, that our 
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very insignificance, if you will, forbids us to modify or break 
what we regard as common property, without the common con- 
sent. Conceding, then, for argument’s sake, that what we thus 
find objectionable to many of our fellow Christians, are things 
mutable in themselves, you will perceive that conscience may 
have much to do with the inquiries—when, how, and by what 
processes, shall the changes be made, which have so much to 
say for themselves on the score of expediency. Thus our 
Thirty-fourth Article maintains that “ Whosoever, through his 
private judgment, willingly and purposely doth openly break 
the traditions and ceremonies of the Church which be not repug- 
nant to the Word of God, and be ordained and approved by 
common authdrity, ought to be rebuked,” &. Let me, first, 
ask you to observe, then, that if we accept this principle, as 
possibly you do not, we may, as conscientious Christian men, 
and not as sentimentalists or mere bigots, be forced to do, on 
principle, many things, accordingly, which cost us dear, in view 
of private interests and most natural feelings. In this way, 
then, dear brother, I answer a question very frankly, which 
you put very squarely and plumply. You ask: “ After all, is 
the divisive, schismatic course so often pursued in the name of 
the Episcopal Church really a matter of principle at all?” I 
answer, no “divisive, schismatic course” can have any principle 
in it; but if you give such hard names to the real difficulties 
created by the great principle of law and order to which I have 
referred, then, I must say, you do us a great injustice; because, 
Jrom our point of view, such is not a principle of division and 
schism, but of unity and love. Our differences here grow out 
of the different views of Christendom and of Christian relations, 
which are habitual to us, respectively, in our different positions. 

Here, then, is the place for me to say how thoroughly I 
agree in your opinion of the snobbery which you seem to 
have encountered somewhere, in a very offensive form, but 
which you too hastily conclude to be common and operative 
among us on a large scale, if not in a predominant degree. 
You would not adhere to such an idea, however, and it would 
be mere bathos to argue on the want of charity which would 
be involved in pressing it seriously. Let us suppose that fools 
and snobs may be found in both camps, and that since Horace 
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took his walk in the Via Sacra, every earnest man is occa- 
sionally pestered with their impertinence. And then, if 
there are parsons of the “cream-cheese” variety among our 
traveling clergy, it will be readily allowed that the more for- 
ward and anxious to “occupy pulpits” among yours, are not 
precisely of the Robert Hall and Dr. Chalmers type: it being 
generally the case that for one such character whom our ill- 
deserts deprive us of hearing, we are delivered, on the other 
hand, if not by our merits, still by our circumstances, from 
many such inflictions of persistent volunteers, as are incessantly 
served up in our newspapers, no doubt to the intense admira- 
tion of their authors. All this may be regarded as foreign to 
the subject: we are dealing with matters which have exercised 
the minds and hearts of Leightons and Jeremy Taylors, on 
the one side, and of Doddridges and Dwights on the other. 
Let us keep to the great ideas on which they formed their 
opinions and took their sides, in the fear of God. 

I return, then, to my position that nothing but principle 
could “hinder” any true and loving Christian from indulging 
his natural impulses of social feeling, by complying with pro- 
posals so generously and handsomely made, as they would be 
by you, I am sure, in circumstances such as those to which you 
have referred. The principle which operates with us, in such 
a case, would lead us to give no offense in maintaining it; be- 
cause, as I have found by experience, what one holds as truth 
can be “spoken in love,” and so happily balanced by social 
compliances and friendly offices as to lead to no misunderstand- 
ings. Thus, if it were necessary to explain a position, in itself 
trying enough, I should say, that the principle which forces 
us, at home, to be in some respects “a peculiar people,” must 
be the same when we have crossed the sea. Here, we are in a 
minority which you represent as inconsiderable, and I concede 
that if there be no principle in our position, we are sinful in 
maintaining our “denominational” system, at home. To curse 
one’s country with an unnecessary sect is a crime of the darkest 
character, as well against the republic as against God. These 
divisions disintegrate society and “hurt the authority of the 
magistrate.” We must have a raison d’ étre, ar. excuse for our 
existence, or we deserve the reprobation of all good men. 
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Why then do we exist? Let me quote an author with whom 
you will not disagree. He says of our Church: “I regard it 
as the only effective, practical protest extant, against the pre- 
vailing ‘Evangelical’ heresy, that the normal state of the 
Church Universal is schism; that sects are a good thing, so 
that the more sects you can have within reasonable limits the 
better; and that the Holy Catholic Church, the Communion 
of Saints, consists properly of a series of strenuously competing 
denominations, maintaining diplomatic relations and exchange 
of pulpits; ‘sinking their differences’ in a Tract Society that 
agrees to be mum on all controverted points; and meeting 
occasionally in an ‘ Alliance.’ So long as this continues to be 
the highest prevalent conception of Christian fellowship, we 
need the protest of High-Churchism, in its most uncompromis- 
ing form, in favor of the organic unity of the Christian Church.” 

Of this admirable passage you are the author, in the large- 
hearted letter to which I am now replying. I could not use 
language so .sharp, except as borrowing it from you. I do not 
like the word “ High-Churchism,” but what you mean by it 
is what I know by another name and what I might call His- 
toric Catholicity. Let me thank you for the thoughts you 
have so powerfully expressed, and let me say that such is our 
apology for existence as a Church, whether here, or in Europe. 

But, you say, “I do not believe that a protest against schism 
is less effective fcr not being made in a schismatic spirit.” 
There, too, I cordially agree with you, and I concede that it is 
quite possible to bear one’s testimony even to God’s truth in a 
spirit which God abhors. I fear you would infer a schismatic 
spirit, however, from a course dictated by a spirit the very re- 
verse of schismatic, in fact, alive with charity and ardent with 
fraternal love towards all believers. It is here that I recur to 
my own remark that our habitual views of Christendom and 
Christian relations create our differences at this point. I shall 
endeavour to demonstrate this, and to do so believing that a 
schismatic spirit is alike impossible in your views of duty and 
in mine. 

Your letter proves, in fact, that animated by the same spirit, 
but starting from divers premises, we may logically reach our 
divers positions. You regard us as an inconsiderable body of 
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‘* Episcopalians,” asserting for ourselves many high pretensions; 
and you regard all Christian sects as equally blest with us, in 
all good things of Christ, and some of them as much better 
than we are, more fruitful in good works and richer in every- 
thing that can impress the popular mind and strengthen their 
hold on its sympathies and prepossessions. God forbid that I 
should undervalue the good works and blessed examples of 
others, or say anything against these views of their worth and 
influence. But, let me say something to explain our own posi- 
tion and to relieve it from the odious look you give it, in your 
portraiture. 

Whether correctly or incorrectly, we, on the other hand, sel- 
dom think of ourselves as ‘‘ Episcopalians,” and it is only sub- 
ordinately that our local and national character comes into our 
view, at all. The outside of our Prayer Book bears a local and 
national label, itis true; but inside, we see and hear of nothing 
but the Holy Catholic Church, and to this interior doctrine all 
our habits of worship and thought are conformed. We are 
educated into it by our worship and by the atmosphere of our 
churches. “The Holy Church throughout all the world doth 
acknowledge Thee”: such is the idea that is ever with us and 
that shapes itself into our convictions, our praises, and our 
prayers. It lives with us and we live in it; and while we re- 
joice in the blessed ascription “Thou didst open the kingdom 
of Heaven @ all believers,” we are daily inspired by thoughts of 
that kingdom on earth, as an organized, continuous, historical 
society, dear in its very ruins, and entitled to our ardent prayers 
and efforts for its restoration, as was Jerusalem when Daniel 
prayed for it in Babylon, with his windows opened towards its 
desolated temple, or when Nehemiah went forth by night to 
survey its precious walls and fragmentary bulwarks. Theirs 
was no sentimental grief over these desolations. Those relics 
were chartered with unfulfilled promises; they were to be 
builded again and filled with the glory of Messiah’s presence 
and atoning sacrifice; therefore it was faith to say, “Thy ser- 
vants think upon her stones and it pitieth them to see her in 
the dust.” 

I thank you for the vigorous rebuke you edeiniater to those 
in whom this spirit works itself out into an opposite extreme. 
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Doubtless there is danger of such results as you hit off with 
such power of caricature. You say: “They have so worthy a 
desire for fellowship with the Church of the fourth century that 
they are ready for the sake of it to live in practical isolation 
from the Church of the nineteenth century. They are so 
earnestly, though hitherto vainly, desirous to open some special 
relations of communion with Old Catholics, or Greeks or 
Armenians, three or four thousand miles away, that they tear 
themselves, with alacrity, from their own countrymen and 
fellow Protestants.” 

If there are such, you have given them not one word too 
much, nor too harsh, in this sarcastic flagellation. And such 
men there may be. One idea, you know, often takes posses- 
sion of pious minds, and frames and fashions the whole man 
accordingly. Were I gifted with your powers of ridicule and 
were this the proper opportunity, I might possibly show you 
the portrait of other men of one idea, who make themselves 
equally pitiable, by opposite follies. But, we have agreed to 
let the fools alone. I confess the obligation we owe to you for 
pointing out our perils, and I thank you for recognizing the 
good and great principle which we are in danger of carrying 
too far and of making too exclusively prominent. You own 
that we do thus live in the continuous life of a historic church, 
with the fourth century and with all centuries, and you admit 
our brotherly yearnings towards the Greeks and Armenians. 
This feature of our piety, such as it is, is thus recognized. 
But, my dear brother, you do not appreciate it, nor the motives 
, on which it operates, or you’ would not so speak of it, nor of us. 

The spirit of the sentimentalist may take this form, as I 
have allowed, but the spirit of a Daniel or of a Nehemiah 
may be involved in unjust censures provoked by the extrav- 
agances of the unreal and the unloving. I claim that there 
are among us true Daniels and true Nehemiahs; and I shall 
soon show that they are not justly liable to the reproach of 
forgetting brethren nearer home for the sake of cultivating 
foreign relations. For the moment, let me illustrate my plea 
in their behalf. 

I have said that the genuine spirit of our communion is 
formed and educated by our interior Christian life, not by our 
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external relations, nor by our immediate surroundings. Hence, 
we daily and hourly feel our unity with the whole historic 
Church of Christ; and truly as we cherish our fellow Christians 
of the Evangelical sects and love them for their Christian ex- 
ample, it must be allowed that we feel ourselves identified with 
the dncient churches as such, while as such we have no organic 
relations with these sects. Hence, while we are personally allied 
with many beloved brethren of the latter description, we are 
constitutionally and organically interknit with the former, and 
urged by the Spirit that dwelleth in us to seek their welfare as 
a duty which the providence of God is making more and more 
apparent, every day. 

“What!” says one, “ you forget the excellent Dr. , and 
cultivate no fellowship with the pure and lovely Mr.——, and 
send forth your sympathies towards the degraded, superstitious, 
&c., &c.” I answer, God forbid! I draw as near to Dr. and 
Mr.—— as they will allow me to do, in consistency with my 
duties elsewhere; but while Dr. and Mr. have no need 
of my aid and counsels, or at least do not feel any desire for 
them, God has opened a door for me towards these others, and 
enabled me to do something in them and with them, for the 
healing of the breach and the repairing of many desolations. 
On your own principles, I do right to leave the sheep that are 
whole to their own green pastures, and to send forth my heart 
and my hand towards these wandering and torn and bleeding 
sheep in the wilderness. It is the Good Shepherd’s example 
that we follow in so doing, and we believe it to be our mission 
to awaken all Christians to this fearfully neglected duty. 

One word here, on the spirit which at least in its ill-regulated 
forms provokes your ridicule. You are aware that the mis- 
sionary spirit is subjected to the same sarcastic animadversion, 
on the part of men of the world. “The Greeks are at your 
doors,” said John Randolph to the lady whose wretched ser- 
vants were neglected, while she made fanciful cameses and cap- 
otes for the patriots of Suli and Parga. Doubtless, we answer 
—these things should be done, while we should not leave the 
other undone. The “missionary spirit ” is, after all, the spirit 
of life and fruitfulness in the Church: it is simply the love 
without which we are nothing. But, there is something logi- 
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cally before this “ missionary spirit,” as ordinarily understood, 
and it is more essential to the Christian. I speak of that “ un- 
feigned love of the brethren ” which practically recagnizes the 
brotherhood of Christ’s family, and acts on the principle that 
when one member suffers, all suffer with it. ‘“ Let us do good 
upto all men,” says the precept, “especially unto those that are of 
the household of faith.” 

Hence, I say this love of the Christians of all ancient 
churches, in their present torn and bleeding condition, is logi- 
cally first and foremost in the Christian's duty. He is hardly 
a Christian who does not habitually regard a/l mankind as in- 
finitely precious in the eyes of the Redeemer: they are the 
purchase of His blood. Redeemed humanity is daily and 
hourly near to the Christian’s heart, on this grand principle. 
But, if the heathen, then much more the children of the king- 
dom: “the Churches of Christ,” and every member of the 
same wherever they are scattered abroad and perishing for lack 
of knowledge. This last idea is not prevalent among Chris- 
tians: but, we feel it our mission to make it more and more 
palpable. ‘ Hspecially unto them that are of the household of 
faith.” There’s our: commission. “ Yes, but "—says one— 
“they are so degraded: we see no household of faith.” 

In the year 95 of our era you would have seen no faith in 
Sardis, none in Thyatira; perhaps none in Laodicea. To your 
eyes—I speak to the supposed objector—there was nothing to 
be seen in them but Jezebel and Balaam and Balac and the 
Nicolaitans. Yet, it was on a mission to just such churches 
that the Good Shepherd came down from heaven: his last ex- 
hibition of divine love to sinners, his last mission to mankind, 
bids us “ go and do likewise.” 

“But, not ”—says another—“ while so many heathen stretch 
forth their hands,” &. Let us look at this objection. Why 
do these heathen still walk in darkness? Why is it that 
Buddha alone has, at this moment, five millions more of dis- 
ciples than the Messiah—all nominal Christians included ? 
Now, on the answer to this question hinges our prime differ- 
ence in practical operations. We believe that the divisions 
among Christians check the outpouring of the Spirit upon all 
flesh. We believe that the advance of the Christian army 
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upon paganism will be as when the walls of Jericho fell down, 
but that, first, long and circuitous paths of faith must be trod- 
den, to give unity and efficiency to the hosts of Israel. In a 
word, we believe that positive, organic unity, was in the 
mind of Christ when He said—*“ that they all may be one that 
the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 

In our view, then, the missionary spirit, before all things, 
must take the direction of Christ’s mission to the Seven 
Churches. The Spirit of Christ must work out in this direc- 
tion. Revive the Reformation in Europe, and start it in Amer- 
tea; go to the Churches of Armenia and Chaldea, of Greece 
and of Russia; go, not to rend and tear, on any pretext, but 
to bind up and heal and to pour in oil and wine; go recogniz- 
ing Christ’s presence, yea, even in Sardis, and enforcing his 
message on the “ few names,” even there, that “ walk in white.” 
Go, thus, like Ezra and Nehemiah to rebuild and recover; and 
when God revives His work, by your instrumentality, among 
these ancient churches, then be sure the set time will have 
come: then Buddha’s temples will become churches of the 
Lord and of His Christ; then, and not till then, “‘God’s way 
will be made known upon earth, and his saving health among 
all nations.” 

Now, I do not ask you to accept these views, but I state 
them as ours, and ask you to see that they are not without 
strength, as viewed from our position. Admit this, and you 
will see that all our instincts must animate us, in working 
for the revival of primitive Christianity among the ancient 
churches. You say, “ hitherto vainly.” Oh, my brother, how 
little you have informed yourself as to facts which warm our 
faith and new kindle our hopes, and stimulate our prayers 
every day. Hitherto, no/ vainly, thank God! Even if we 
saw no encouragement, it would not alter our duties: “ foras- 
much as we know that our labor is not ‘n vain, in the Lord.” 
If we may trust that we are as Smyrna, or as Philadelphia, in 
any degree, we know that to feel as the Master does and to 
work as He does, for Sardis and for Laodicea, are conditions 
of our own reward. “ Hitherto vainly”—the angel of Smyrna 
might have said, perhaps: but “ Lord, increase our faith.” 
Christ saw “a few names,” where man could see none; and he 
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who leavened the three continents with the little leaven of the 
first Pentecost, has power to do greater things, in Sardis, even 
by us, in these latter days. 

I come back, then, to our mission and our ways of working 
in it. We assert our organic unity with the ancient churches, 
and we pray for a restoration of functional unity, in God’s 
good time. The sentimental “ Catholic,” who thinks of hier- 
archies and all the parade of patriarchates and provinces, may 
become impatient of delays, and even despair of his principles, 
when he finds Greeks and Latins encased in ignorance and 
prejudice and incapable of moving, at a single bound, from the 
habits and prejudices of ages. Not so the true Ezra and the 
genuine Nehemiah. Sure of our own organic position and 
deeply sensible of what God has done for us, in giving us 
superior knowledge and a restoration to primitive principles, 
we are far from feeling any impatience for the revival of /une- 
tional Catholicity. We know and respect our own position, and 
we leave it to the Master to make them feel it, all in His good 
time. Our advantages are obvious to ourselves and even to 
our worst enemies. “If ever Christians reunite,” said the 
Ultramontane de Maistre, “it would seem that the movement 
must go forth from the Anglican Communion.” Even he rec- 
ognized something “ precious” in our peculiar “intermediary” 
position, and he predicted results in 1820 which in 1874 are 
already beginning to be realized. It is not for me to boast, 
nor are such things to be, prematurely, exhibited; but, it is 
simple fact, that a degree of progress has been made towards a 
world-wide revival and restoration of primitive Christianity, 
which goes far beyond all that was dreamed of by the most 
ardent Restorationist, twenty years ago. In this movement, 
the Anglican churches have been most active and to a wonder- 
ful degree have been blessed. Even such books as Stan- 
ley’s “ Hastern Church” and Neale’s learned and elaborate works 
of similar title, are bearing fruits, this day, in Constantinople 
and in Tiflis, which God may readily make, in answer to 
prayer, a hundredfold more plentiful. ‘“ Hitherto, then, hath 
the Lord helped us.” 

It will be plain to you, then, that certain principles of action 
which would be illogical and absurd, if we regarded ourselves, 
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only, from your standpoint, are not so when viewed from ours, 
We must carry 6ut and maintain the organic principles which 
unite us historically and actually with those ancient churches 
of Christ, to which we have such a mission, “if for no other 
reason, then, for this,”—as Hooker speaks,—because our influ- 
ence and power for good, with these ancient churches, depends 
on our keeping these organic principles unimpaired. We find 
that when we approach them and call on them to be reformed, 
we can draw near to them and gain their confidence, on this 
ground. We do not come to you as Protestants, but as Catho- 
lics—so we address them. We do not ask you to abolish your 
ancient Episcopate, we revere it: we do not make war on 
your Ritual—we would only conjure you to restore it to its 
earliest form: we do not propose any alteration in your creed, 
we recite it with you; nor in your festivals, we keep them with 
you; nor in anything that is truly ancient, we would share it 
with you. If in anything you are more primitive than we are, 
we will conform to you ; but, coming to you, in the fellowship 
of the one Apostolic Church, we entreat you to work with us, 
to make it in all things as it was, when it “ overcame the 
world.” 

If the nearest way to evangelize the heathen be to begin by 
restoring and reuniting the churches, we maintain then, that 
we have vast advantages, and hence commensurate responsibil- 
ities, in pointing “ Evangelical” Christians to this way, as well 
as in gaining access to the Greeks and Latins. The more you 
reflect upon it, I think a person with your spirit will be led to 
see the importance of a new and thorough work of reformation. 
How sickening the apathy that permits the work of the six- 
teenth century to be a thing of the past. Is the Lord’s arm 
shortened? Are the Italians, the Spaniards, the French, never 
to be reformed, because we failed in the first onslaught? Are 
we, supinely, to receive the immigrant Irish into our America, 
and give over our inheritance to them, instead of converting 
them and all that is good in their pastors with them, and so 
doing a work which God’s providence has thrust upon us? 
Shame on our “ American Christianity” that it has no spirit 
and no strength for such an undertaking. Surely, it is high 
time for us to do something. First of all, “ Physician, heal 
thyself.” 
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What stopped the Reformation of Luther? Read Ranke; 
read the history of the Jesuits. All history thunders the an- 
swer—" The divisions of the reformed killed the Reformation.” 
Once, its tides washed the walls of the Vatican itself, and under- 
mined the Conclave. Read the stories of Contarini, and of 
Sadolet in the court of Paul III, of Victoria Colonna, of Olym- 
pia Morata, and of “The Oratory of Divine Love.” What 
might not have been done had the reformers kept to the work 
of reform, and forborne to start each his petty sect, on some 
paltry personal peculiarity or hobby. But, not to dwell on the 
past, two things are evident now, and they echo, as with the 
voice that was ‘‘as the sound of many waters,” your own out- 
ery—“ Is Schism a Necessity?” (1.) Those peculiarities and 
hobbies have lost their force: they are no longer dear to the 
sects which they created. (2.) Zhe Reformation is actually re- 
newed ; the “Old Catholic” movement begins where the work 
of the sixteenth century was arrested. We are all called, in 
God’s providence, to recognize it, and to unite in it with ardent 
zeal and faith. 

Now, what is our position and appeal to our “ Evangelical ” 
brethren? I shall show very soon, that it involves none of 
the odious absurdities to which you point. No! thank God. 
But it does begin with this principle, viz., we have no right 
to ask the ancient churches to draw towards us in things scrip- 
tural, and hence essential, without ourselves drawing towards 
them in things which all regard as by no means contrary to 
Holy Scripture, and in which they are without fault. In other 
words, the work of reformation will be vastly promoted, and 
we shall have gained what ages may not, otherwise, enable us 
to effect of actual progress, towards reform, when once we meet 
them on the common ground actually occupied, in a good de- 
gree, by Anglicans, and then undertake the rest in the might 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Richard Baxter and his allies, in 1660, confessed that this 
would be “ the readiest way to the reunion of Christians,” and 
they actually proposed to adopt it as expedient and lawful, 
provided only presbyters and laymen might be admitted to 
church synods, and thus a despotic hierarchy rendered impossi- 
ble. What they wanted is before you, in our American 
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Church ; but, I do not say this as asking you to join us. This 
you will presently see. I only state the fact that elements of 
unity are already visible, if only we might make use of them; 
and I state as another raison d’étre, or excuse for our existence 
and our position, this fact, viz., that we occupy a commanding 
position, to say nothing of principle, to which all considera- 
tions of scriptural expediency invite Evangelical Christians, if 
they are, indeed, to make a common cause, and renew their 
efforts for the reformation of Christendom, and the evangeliza- 
tion of mankind. 

Dismissing all questions of the jus divinum as out of place 
here, I thus confine myself to a principle which I am sure you 
will confess to have something in it. In the sense in which 
the apostle became “all things to all men,” I hold we are now 
called to take away, out of the highway of world-wide Refor- 
mation, the scandal of needless divisions; and I call all those 
divisions needless which rest on differences with the ancient 
churches, for which no conscience is pretended. In reforming 
them, we must meet them half-way by reforming ourselves in 
this respect. This done, the eighty millions of wrangling Pro- 
testants will be transformed, Deo juvante, into a catholic and 
apostolic phalanx, which can go to the ancient churches with a 
strong case, and propose to them, what millions among them are 
getting ready to accept, a thorough restoration to the scriptural 
orthodoxy and practical piety of the Primitive ages. 

Such is our way of looking at the case, at our duties, and 
our relations. As seen from your position, we are a petty 
“ pinfold "—a “ little sister” to the Methodist giantess—a mere 
crab-stock, proposing to “ graft upon itself vast branches, bigger 
than the stock itself;” and so all our outgoings to you-ward 
are seen only in a ludicrous aspect, which it is easy to represent 
as involving an absurdity. But, as between believer and be- 
liever, I ask, was not the world of the Gentiles grafted upon 
the little stock of the remnant of Israel? And may nota little 
stock of the old apostolic root, by any possibility, possess an 
olive fatness and essential vigor, into which many branches, 
having no common root, would find it for the common advan- 
tage to be “grafted again?” We are not simpletons, then, 
when we feel that there is something precious within us which 
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we long to see our neighbors share. It would give them or- 
ganic unity, not with us only, but with the eighty millions of 
Orientals, whom we long to re-animate and to launch as evange- 
lists upon the hordes of Asia; it would give them the key to 
millions of estranged hearts, and convert their missions into 
friendly embassages, which the East would welcome to its 
bosom. We do not speak of unity, therefore, with any refer- 
ence to “ Protestant Episcopalianism ;” we would see ourselves 
and you known and recognized together as one in the visible 
communion of the Historic Church of Christ. 

And here I come to your kindly and yet reproachful words, 
You ask-——“ Will you not explain to me wherein consists the 
good faith of those urgent invitations and expostulations re- 
peated, by yourself among others, to brethren of other minis- 
tries, to remove the one great hindrance to Christian union 
by accepting the free gift of the laying on of apostolic hands 
... 2? Iam persuaded that there was an honest meaning in 
it. It is impossible to think that all that was imtended in 
that affectionate appeal was simply an invitation to come out of 
Babylon, pass a year’s quarantine and then reappear in search 
of an Episcopal parish.” Yes, my dear brother, thank God, 
you at least have discovered it, at last; much more was intended. 
For twenty years, ever since I buried my youth and with it, 
I trust, many youthful mistakes and errors, I have toiled and 
labored to make this apparent, both to ourselves and to you, 
that there is “a more excellent way.” In isolated cases, the 
way of our existing Canons is open enough, perhaps, for those 
who wish to come tous as we are; but for a movement of 
minds and hearts, as towards a common goal, I have argued, 
again and again, that something widely diverse is necessary. 
Our mission is accomplished, as a church imperfectly organized 
and not yet developed, when once we have inspired our fellow 
Christians, of America, to recur to the grand principles of 
organic unity to which I have referred. When they will meet 
us, and let us meet them, on the base of a common faith, of 
which the Scriptures and the Nicene Creed must be the ground, 
then will be seen something better than “alliance”: it will 
be a conference that means work, and which, under God, may 
shape the future of American Christianity. Remember, that 
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concerning the creed I have mentioned as our common ground, 
Dr. Shedd thus speaks in his “ History of Christian Doctrine :” 
“Tt was the work of two (Ecumenical Councils, and had 
authority in both the Greek and Latin Churches, and, in imod- 
ern times is the received creed-statement among all Trinitarian 
churches.” If this be so, why not meet us, to take steps, under 
“the fiery pillar,” for the furtherance of this faith, in the 
unity of an “army with banners,” “ striving together for the 
faith of the Gospel?” You will vastly outnumber us: you 
may graft yourself on other apostolic roots and may prefer 
their ways to ours. But it will be impossible for us, on our 
own principles, to propose any narrow conformity to our breth- 
ren. There may be room for divers rites and large varieties— 
in one communion: and when, by God’s blessing, the work is 
accomplished, which, more than all things the condition of 
religion in America demands—then, quite possibly, it will be 
discovered that, in one sense, we shall have come over to you, 
as in another you will have come over to us: and who, that is 
a Christian indeed, will care which of these ideas shall be most 
real and most true, the grand result being realized and there 
being no longer any room for the question, “Is Schism a 
Necessity ?” 

In proof of our “good faith” in all this, and to show that 
other than my individual views are expressed in much that I 
have said, let me remind you that so far from neglecting the 
pursuit of unity at home, while seeking it with those “afar off,” 
we have had, for nearly twenty years, a special committee of 
our House of Bishops, charged to confer with other Christians 
on these subjects. Of this committee the late Bishop McIlvaine 
was chairman. In 1863 a “Christian Unity Society” was 
formed among us, which still exists. Its members are pledged 
to efforts such as I am making in this Letter: and it has had 
several public conferences, in New York, with brethren of the 
Dutch, Presbyterian, Moravian and other communions. It 
published, in 1864, an “ Address to our Brethren in Christ,” 
and, in 1868, the little tractate of Robert Leighton on a “ Mod- 
erate Hpiscopacy.” The few who have read these pamphlets 
have privately expressed surprise and delight, at the lengths to 
which “ High-Churchmen” have, therein, shown themselves 
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willing to go. But, hitherto, they have met with no response, 
and hardly with a single “ notice” in the journals and _periodi- 
cals of those thus affectionately addressed. Have we not shown 
some brotherly yearnings towards you? 

In conclusion, while I thank you for recognizing my spirit as 
fraternal and full of warmth towards all “ Evangelical” Chris- 
tians, let me beg you not to regard it as exceptionally so. 
Many reasons, which I need not specify, justify the tenderest 
outgoings of my own heart towards “my own friends and my 
father’s friends,” whom I have known as such from my boy- 
hood; but, in our House of Bishops, and in other councils 
among us, I rejoice to say that the spirit which animates their 
deliberations on such subjects as we have now discussed, is not 
different from that which it has been my aim to identify with 
this Letter. Those whom you would classify as “ High-Church- 
men” are not a whit behind their brethren, in this respect. 
They have often recognized, in words and efforts, the principle 
to which you give another turn, namely that a “ High-Church” 
position must carry with it a responsibility “towards those 
without,” which is not involved in that of professed “ Low- 
Churechmen ;” and, I bear them record, that, on many occasions, 
when in council together, and surveying the fields and the want 
of laborers, in America, their language and their prayers have 
been full of self-abnegation; full of the spirit which would 
even consent to die, would God only raise up others, in the 
Primitive way, to go in and possess the land, and fill it with 
the institutions and the blessings of the Primitive Gospel. 

You mistake us, brother; you entirely mistake us, yet per- 
haps you are less to blame than we are. We ought to feel our 
own deficiencies rather than speak of yours. Yet, if you will 
do me the favor to read ‘“ Apollos,” as you so kindly suggest, 
I think you will see these things in a less repulsive light. You 
will see how I propose, therein, to remedy not the schisms of 
our European diaspora, but rather those from which they spring, 
here, in our chaotic America. You will see, at least, how 
profitable we might make the brotherly discussion of these 
matters, if we were willing to approach them in a new spirit, 
and with a single desire to discover the base of a genuine reno- 
vation and reunion. There are those, I know, who laugh at 
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the idea, and who persuade themselves that these wretched 
“denominational” differences are to be multiplied and to be 
perpetuated. God forbid! For I at least would go to my 
grave believing that “there is a good time coming,” and pray- 
ing for it, with my last breath. I doubt not that the Holy 
Spirit is able to effect what the word of God enjoins: and 
whether the result is to be realized or not, I see in that injunc- 
tion the spirit required in me and which is necessary to the 
completeness of my own manhood in Christ Jesus, Yes, and, I 
say daily, “ Lord, increase our faith.” For I believe the faith 
of Abraham is that which pleases God: “ Whom he believed, 
even God who quickeneth the dead and calleth those things 
which be not, as though they were: who against hope believed 
in hope . . . and being not weak in faith, considered not his own 
body now dead . . . neither yet the deadness of Sarah’s womb ; 
he staggered not at the promise of God, through unbelief. . . 
being fully persuaded that what lle had promised, He was able, 
also, to perform.” In that persuasion I have written, to you, 
concerning dead unity and the deadness of popular piety. In 
that spirit I beg you, and the editors of the New Hnglander, to 
accept this Letter as a true Jrenicum; an olive branch which, 
should it be accepted, may lead to further conferences and cor- 
respondences, and to blessings more than we are able to ask, or 
worthy to receive. God grant it for Christ’s sake. 
Your friend and brother, 
A. CLEVELAND COXE. 
BurraLo, August 19th, 1874. 


P. 8.—On page 735 I have said—the Reformation is actually renewed. Events 
are rapidly moving in the line I have pointed out. It is now announced that on 
the 14th of September the “ Old Catholic” Conference, at Bonn, “‘ will be attended 
by divers representative men, of different confessions, animated by a common 
desire to promote the cause of Ecclesiastical Concord and Union.” Then, we read 
as follows: 

“ The discussions wili proceed on the base of what was taught and believed in 
the Ancient Church; and common ground will be sought in the doctrines and 
institutions of Christianity and in the formularies of Faith, as they existed before 
the disruption of Christendom, by the breach between East and West.” 
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Arricte VIL—MR. DARWIN AND THE THEORY OF 
NATURAL SELECTION.* 


1. THE GENESIS OF THE DOCTRINE. 


In the year 1825 a joint arrangement was made by the 
British and French governments for a survey of the coasts of 
South America, the French taking the coast of Brazil, the 
British that of the southern extremity of the continent from 
the mouth of the river Plata to the island of Chiloe. The 
British expedition, consisting of the Adventure, commanded by 
Captain King, and the Beagle, commanded by Captain Stokes, 
sailed for the first time in May, 1826, and returned in October, 
1830. Capt. Stokes died in Tierra del Fuego in 1828, and was 
ultimately succeeded by Captain, afterwards Admiral, Robert 
Fitzroy, who was again appointed to the Beagle, recommissioned 
in 1831 to continue the survey of South America, with orders 
to circumnavigate the globe on her return home. Capt. Fitzroy, 
aman of great intelligence and of scientific training, had been 
much impressed during the first voyage by his observations in 
the natural history of the continent, and before re-embarking 
in 1831 he wrote to the Hydrographer of the Navy, proposing 
that “some scientific person should be sought for who would 
be willing to share such accommodation as he had to offer for 
the sake of visiting distant countries as yet little known.”+ 
The Hydrographer approved the suggestion and wrote to Prof. 
Peacock of Cambridge, who again referred the matter to his 
colleague, the Rev. J. S. Henslow, Professor of Botany. The 
latter at once recommended a pupil of his own, and the result 
was that “ Mr. Charles Darwin, grandson of Dr. Darwin the 
poet, a young man of promising ability, extremely fond of 


« * The excellent description and just criticism of the Darwinian theory, which 
this Article contains, give to it a special value. If, however, the author is to be 
understood as implying, in two or three places, a necessary incompatibility between 
the theory of Darwin and the doctrine of Christian Theism, his position in this 
particular is open to question.—Hds. New Englander. 

+ Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of H. M. ships Adventure and Beagle. 
3 vols. London: Henry Colburn. 1839. Introd. 
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geology, and indeed of all branches of natural history,” was 
attached to the expedition as Capt. Fitzroy’s guest and natur- 
alist to the Beagle, stipulating, however, that he should be at 
liberty to retire whenever he thought proper and to pay a fair 
share of the expenses of the table. The two fell into a great 
friendship at once, and Mr. Darwin continued to pay his mess 
bills regularly until the Beagle returned from her five years’ 
voyage round the world in 1836. 

Mr. Darwin at this time was a young gentleman not quite 
twenty-three years old, who, after a course of two years at 
Edinburgh and another of four at Cambridge, had just taken 
his degree at the latter university. The most noticeable thing 
about him was that he had inherited, by “reversion” as he 
would afterwards have called it himself, the biological tastes of 
his ancestor, a fantastic poet but a very able naturalist of the 
eighteenth century, who had actually anticipated both T.amarck 
and the grandson in enunciating the conception of the genesis 
of organic forms by adaptive modifications.* The pedigree 
and the penchant together won the heart of Professor Henslow, 
and that worthy clergyman, who, says Mr. Darwin in the pre- 
face to his Journal, “ was one chief means of giving me a taste 
for natural history--who during my absence took charge of 
the collections I sent home—and by his correspondence directed 
my endeavors,” and who, as we have seen, procured him the 
appointment to the expedition, must bear the responsibility of 
having contributed more than any other man except its author 
to the doctrine of Natural Selection. 

The results of the voyage are duly recorded in the Journals 
of Capt. Fitzroy, who also edited Capt. King’s notes on the 
first voyage, and Mr. Darwin. The former has long since been 
forgotten, although the work of an able man and an entertain- 
ing writer. It is still worth referring to, if for nothing else, as 
an amusing illustration of the old formula quitcquid recipitur 
recepitur ad modum recipientis, A man sees only what he 
brings the eye to see. The same phenomena which drove Mr. 





* H. Spencer, Sociology. Zoonomia, vol. i, pp. 500-510, ed. 1794. Mr. Dar- 
win alludes to his grandfather's speculations with evident satisfaction in the His- 
torical Sketch prefixed to the sth edition of the Origin of Species. An amusing 
burlesque of them will be found, of all places in the world, in Canning and Frere’s 
“ Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin.” 
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Darwin into Darwinism, led back Capt. Fitzroy in the most 
comfortable manner from scepticism to orthodoxy. At the end 
of his narrative the curious reader will find two essays, of a 
sort much in vogue a generation ago, in which the Biblical 
account of the Deluge and of the dispersion of the human 
races is confirmed by the captain’s own observations in eth- 
nology and fossil geology. As might be expected, the exegesis 
is of the most innocent, nautical fashion, while some of the 
speculations have a positive value because founded on real pro- 
fessional training and experience. Mr. Darwin’s Journal, since 
published separately in several editions, has been famous from 
the first, and, considering the age at which it was written, is 
still the most remarkable of his works. It shows everywhere, 
and already at their best, the mental vigilance and prompti- 
tude, the swift discrimination among confusing multitudes of 
facts, and the curious insight into minute details, remote sug- 
gestions, and wide, unsuspected relations, which are Mr. Dar- 
win’s special characteristics as a naturalist; together with a 
narrative and descriptive power which he has hardly equalled 
anywhere else. Having as yet no theory of his own to main- 
tain, it is unencumbered with the laborious polemic which seri- 
ously affects the literary value of his later works, and is 
throughout one of the most fascinating records of travel in the 
language. 

On his departure from England in 1831, and, so far as can 
be gathered from his own allusions to the matter, down to his 
return in 1886, Mr. Darwin held all the traditional beliefs of 
the natural science of the day; the immutability of species, 
the origin of each species by a separate creation, and variation 
within specific limits under the action of the natural condi- 
tions of life. That the uniformities of structure and character 
which pervade the organic world are an indication of a com- 
mon ancestry and not of creative design—proofs of pedigree 
and not of plan—had never seriously occurred to him. It 
may be added that he was not only an orthodox believer but a 
devout man. Throughout the voyage, in South America, in 
the Falkland Islands, the Galapagos and the coral islands of 
the Pacific, in New Zealand and Australia, he went on inter- 
preting, in perfect unconsciousness and good faith, the new 
phenomena by the old principles, and finding in every fresh 
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puzzle only another illustration of the variety of the universe. 
Not that the puzzle was not fully recognized, but that the habit 
was still strong upon him of invoking creative power to ac- 
count for all anomalies and surprises. Thus, remarking upon 
the absence of trees from the plains of Banda Oriental, which, 
although too far south to receive migration from the forests of 
Brazil, are well fitted by climate and soil to support forests of 
their own, he concludes that herbaceous plants instead of trees 
were specially created tu occupy the area on its emergence from 
the sea. In Patagonia he found a strange bird, the Tinochorus, 
which almost equally partakes of the characters of the quail 
and the snipe, two widely contrasted birds. It is difficult to 
doubt that some suspicion of the possible significance of such 
an intermediate form must have crossed his mind, but his only 
comment is that, while the varied relations of the Tinochorus 
perplex the systematic naturalist, they may hereafter assist in 
revealing the grand scheme common to present and past ages 
on which organic beings have been created; a remark pre- 
cisely in the spirit of Agassiz’s Assay on Classification and a 
striking indication of the bent of his thinking at the time. To 
much the same purpose are his observations on two very 
singular birds which abound in Chiloe and other islands off 
the west coast of Patagonia. ‘From the great preponderance 
in most countries of certain kinds of birds, such as the finches, 
one feels surprised at meeting such peculiar forms as the com- 
monest birds in any district. When finding, as in this case, any 
animal which seems to play so insignificant a part in the great 
scheme of nature, one is apt to wonder why a distinct species 
should have been created.” His suggestion is “ that in some 
other country it is perhaps an essential member of society or 
at some former period may have been so.” Again, with refer- 
ence to the slow deterioration in the types characteristic of a 
zovlogical district, as in South America, and the extermination 
of indigenous races by foreign races recently introduced, as in 
Australia, both of which facts seem to indicate an imperfect 
adaptation of forms as originally created to their conditions of 
life, his inference is that the adaptation is not alone to pecu- 
liarities of climate and country, but to other conditions also, as 
yet unknown ; and in general that we are profoundly ignorant 
of the physiological relations on which the life of any species 
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depends. In man, however, he finds an instance of notable 
adaptation. “Of the most destructive diseases which bear an 
evident relation to climate, nearly all originate in the hotter 
regions of the earth. As geological induction shows that the 
climate during the periods antecedent to the present had an 
extra tropical (i. e., an unusual tropical) character, so in all pro- 
bability there would be an extra tendency to disease, and we 
can therefore see that the recent introduction of man is an 
adaptation to the existing conditions of the world.” What 
Mr. Darwin’s ideas were of the first condition of man is indi- 
eated in his reflections on the Fuegians, whom he carefully 
studied. ‘“One’s mind hurries back over past centuries and 
then asks, Could our progenitors have been such as these? 
Men whose very signs and expressions are less intelligible to 
us than those of the domesticated animals; men who do not 
possess the instincts of those animals nor yet appear to boast of 
human reason. I do not believe it is possible to describe or 
paint the difference between savage and civilized man ;” a re- 
mark which may have some connection with Capt. Fitzroy’s 
theory that man was created in perfect condition, and that 
savages are simply wanderers of one blood who have been 
variously degraded during migration from the centre of the 
primitive civilization. But perhaps the most interesting of all 
these passages occurs in the Australian notes, and is worth 
giving entire: 

“ A little time before this I had been lying on a sunny bank 
and was reflecting on the strange character of the animals of 
this country as compared with the rest of the world. An 
unbeliever in everything beyond his own reason might ex- 
claim, ‘Two distinct Creators must have been at work; the 
object, however, has been the same, and certainly the end in 
each case is complete. While thus thinking I observed the 
hollow conical pitfall of the lion-ant; first, a fly fell down the 
treacherous slope and immediately disappeared ; then came a 
large but unwary ant ; its struggles to escape being very violent, 
those curious little jets of sand, described by Kirby as being 
flirted by the insect’s tail, were promptly directed against the 
expected victim. But the ant enjoyed a better fate than the 
fly, and excaped the fatal jaws which lay concealed at the base 
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of the conical hollow. There can be no doubt that this pre- 
dacious larva belongs to the same genus with the European 
kind, though to a different species. Now what would the 
sceptic say to this? Would any two workmen have hit upon 
so beautiful, so simple, and yet so artificial a contrivance? It 
cannot be thought so: one Hand has surely worked through- 
out the universe.” 

This sincere and cordial use of the old-fashioned theory in 
the hands of the author of the Origin of Species and the De- 
scent of Man, extremely interesting in itself, is of historical 
importance as a guaranty, not of Mr. Darwin’s good faith, for 
no one ever dreamt of questioning that, but of the perfectly 
unpremeditated and spontaneous manner in which the theory 
of development through natural selection arose. During all 
these years he went on construing nature as the direct product 
of creative power and the distinct expression of creative design, 
unaware, so far as we can see, of the silent arrival and recep- 
tion from all quarters of phenomena bearing the other way, 
and of the slow transformation of bis own mental states under 
their continuous action. It is as good an example of uncon- 
scious cerebration as can be found anywhere. The old struc- 
ture of thought and feeling stood erect and intact, propped up 
by the sheer force of habit and association, while its founda- 
tions were wearing away by imperceptible attrition and a new 
philosophy was rising beneath it in the dark. Yet such is the 
alertness and sensitiveness of the writer’s intelligence and the 
transparency of the atmosphere in which it wrought, that any 
careful reader to-day can detect with precision the successive 
points at which the old ideas were disturbed and the impulse 
towards new speculations communicated ; down to the very 
discovery, a mere trifle in itself, which concentrated the effects 
of all the others; the exact moment when the silent mental 
induction discharged itself into consciousness; as two hun- 
dred years before the vision of the universal law of gravitation 
flashed after the fall of an apple. 

The principal facts recorded in the Journal which determined 
the change in Mr. Darwin’s opinions are of four kinds. The 
first are facts, gathered indiscriminately throughout the voy- 
age, illustrating the immense efficiency of natural means for 
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the dispersion of living forms, active not only in present times, 
but continuously through past geological ages; together with 
the limitations of their action by natural barriers, such as 
mountain ranges, seas, climate, and soil. Such facts are of 
course consistent with the doctrine of the origin of species by 
creation, but they show that in many cases the forms peculiar 
to any region were not specially created upon it and for it, but 
have arrived there by migration from other quarters; that the 
definite range of any given form and the geographical distribu- 
tion of living beings in general are the results of secondary 
causes and not of supernatural adjustment. Beyond this they 
are of no special significance until the immutability of species 
is disproved, when their significance becomes great. If it is 
possible for a species to produce by successive modifications a 
new species distinct from itself, then these facts provide the 
natural conditions for effecting such modifications in abundance, 
upon the broadest scale. 

The second class of facts bears directly on this question of 
the mutability or immutability of species. If anywhere an 
intermediate form or a series of such can be found filling up 
the gap between two distinct species of the same genus, the 
suspicion arises that instead of a separate creation of each of 
the graduated forms there has been variation out of one into 
the other, or descent with variation from ancestors common to 
all. Such suggestive forms are the Zinochorus, spoken of 
above, and many others. In Buenos Ayres Mr. Darwin came 
upon a venomous snake, the Trigonocephalus, which had 
already been classified by Cuvier as a subgenus of the rattle- 
snake, and intermediate between it and the viper. “In con- 
firmation of this opinion I observed a fact which appears to me 
very curious and instructive, as showing how every character, 
even though it may be independent of structure, has a ten- 
dency to vary by slow degrees. The extremity of the tail of 
this snake is terminated by a point, which is slightly enlarged, 
and as the animal glided along it constantly vibrated the last 
inch; and this part striking against the dry grass and brush- 
wood produced a rattling noise which could be distinctly heard 
at the distance of six feet. This 7rigonocephalus, therefore, has 
in some respects the structure of Vipera with the habits of a 
Crotalus.” 
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Different and more direct indications of specific origin by 
descent were afforded by the third class of facts, drawn from a 
comparison of the living with the extinct mammalia of South 
America. The type of both groups is the same, that is, dis- 
tinctly South American, but reduced and degraded in the 
latest representatives. It is of course cqnceivable that the Cre- 
ator, without abandoning his general plan, should have substi- 
tuted an inferior for a superior race to meet some changed con- 
ditions of the continent; but Mr. Darwin convinced himself 
that in climate, soil, and configuration South America has been 
for ages very nearly what it is to-day. Wiy then should the 
nobler race have perished and the degraded race have succeeded ? 
This law of succession of types was well known to Mr. Darwin, 
having been already observed in Australia; but, as he observes 
in the Origin of Species, it was not until he dug out of the cliffs 
of Buenos Ayres and Patagonia, with his own hands, the bones 
of the ancient races, that he felt its full force. “ It is impossi- 
ble to reflect without the deepest astonishment on the changed 
state of this continent. Formerly it must have swarmed with 
great monsters, but now we find only mere pigmies compared 
with the antecedent races. Since their loss no very great 
physical changes can have taken place in the nature of the 
country. What then has exterminated so many living creatures? 
. .. All that at present can be said with certainty is that, as 
with the individual so with the species, the hour of life has 
run its course and is spent.” How near this surprise and per- 
plexity were to the distinct conviction that the modern races 
are the degraded posterity of their ancient prototypes, we know 
from the Origin of Species. 

But the fourth class of facts seem to have had the most 
decisive influence, probably because they came later than most 
of the others, and revived the old perplexity under the most 
startling conditions. After spending nearly four years along 
the coasts of South America, the Beagle sailed from Callas in 
the autumn of 1835, homeward bound by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and on the 16th of September anchored off the southern- 
most of the Galapagos islands. This archipelago consists of . 
ten or twelve islands lying under the equator, between five aud 
six hundred miles west of the nearest point of the continent. 
The cons itution of the whole is volcanic, and owing to the 
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nature of the soil and the relatively low temperature of the sur- 
rounding sea, vegetation is confined to the summits of the 
) ancient craters. The consequence is that the zoology of the 

islands is unmasked and its very peculiar character apparent 
} at once. Mr. Darwin enumerates 2 species of mammalia, 26 
of land birds, 10 of reptiles, a few aquatic birds, and a few 
insects. This poverty of species corresponds with inferiority 
of structure and appearance. With the exception of the aquatic 
birds, which are great wanderers, the forms are highly localized, 
but the general type is strictly South American. In other 
words, the fauna of the archipelago is to the contemporary 
fauna of the continent what the latter is to its extinct fauna, 
In the one case there is persistence of type and degradation of 
character during geological ages; in the other across an inter- 
vening sea; the same relations manifested by succession in 
time and distribution in space. It is evident that Mr. Darwin’s 
perplexity had now become a serious doubt. ‘I will not here 
attempt, he says, to come to any definite conclusions, as the 
species have not been accurately examined; but we may infer 
that with the exception of a few wanderers, the organic beings 
found on this archipelago are peculiar to it, and yet that their 
general form strongly partakes of an American character. .. . 
This similarity of type between distant islands and continents, 
while the species are distinct, has scarcely been sufficiently no- 
ticed. The circumstance would be explained according to the 
views of some authors by saying that the creative power had 
acted according to the same law over a wide area.” The doubt 
was deepened by a still more startling fact which came to his 
knowledge on the eve of departure, and just too late for full 
investigation. Not only are the fauna and flora of the archi- 
pelago peculiar to it, but in some, perhaps in all cases, each 
island has distinct forms of its own. That is, the type is conti- 
nental, the group archipelayic, and the species insular. Here 
again we are reminded of the saying that a man sees only what 
he brings the eye to see. These fine differentiations of a gen- 
eral form for delicate adjustment to the slight peculiarities of 
separate localities would have given Agassiz a fresh illustration 
of the consummate art of the Creator, balancing simplicity of 
conception by endless variety of execution, adapting a few 
VOL, XXXIII. 49 
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types of life to the differing conditions of successive ages in all 
parts of the world. What Mr. Darwin began to suspect was 
the plasticity of life and the force of circumstances; the sel/- 
adjustment in all time of the organic and inorganic worlds. 

“Unfortunately I was not aware of these facts until my col- 
lection was nearly completed : it never occurred to me that the 
productions of islands only a few miles apart and placed under 
the same physical conditions would be dissimilar. I therefore 
did not attempt to make a series of specimens from the separate 
islands, It is the fate of every voyager, when he has just dis- 
covered what object in any place is more particularly worthy 
of his attention, to be hurried away from it.” 

So Mr. Darwin put his discovery into his portfolio for inves- 
tigation at a later day. But practically the question was 
decided here. The theory of development through natural 
selection, which in its widest applications includes the whole 
evolution of the universe, is the rugged foundling of the Gala- 


pagos Archipelago. 
2. THe GROWTH OF THE DOCTRINE. 


The voyages of the Adventure and the Beagle had been 
fatal to more than one member of the expedition, and Mr. 
Darwin himself arrived in England in the autumn of 1836 
greatly broken in health. The first years after his return were 
largely spent in slowly working up the general results of his 
explorations. His Journal appeared in 1839 as the third 
volume of the Narrative ; the Zoology of the Voyage of the Beagle, 
to which he contributed the introduction and the notes, in 
1841; The Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs, in 1842; 
Geological Observations on Volcanic Islands, in 1844; Geological 
Observations on South America, in 1846; and the Monograph of 
the Cirripedia, in 1851. He published besides occasional papers 
in the scientific journals of the day. All these studies. how- 
ever, were but the closing up of an old account. The real 
task of his life was the solution of the problem he had brought 
back with him from the Galapagos Archipelago. 

“On my return home,” he tells us in his introduction to the 
Origin of Species, “it occurred to me in 1887 that something 
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might perhaps be made out on this question by patiently 
accumulating and reflecting on all sorts of facts which could 
possibly have any bearing on it. After five years work I 
allowed myself to speculate on the subject and drew up some 
notes.” This was in 1842. In 1844 appeared the Vestiges of 
Creation, a work which had an immediate celebrity and which 
must have startled Mr. Darwin as a perilous approach to his 
own line of speculation. At any rate in that year he drew up 
a general sketch of the conclusions which seemed to him pro- 
bable at the time and submitted it to Dr. Hooker, curator of 
the Kew Gardens, who communicated some of the conclusions 
to Sir Charles Lyell. Both saw the full significance of the new 
ideas and urged Mr. Darwin to publish without delay, but in 
vain, as he was always unwilling to interrupt the course of his 
investigations.* The slow toil of accumulation and reflection, 
re-enforced from this time by the immense botanical learning 
of Dr. Hooker, went on for fifteen years more, and to all 
appearance might have gone on in silence indefinitely, had not 
Mr. Darwin at last received a much sharper reminder than the 
Vestiges of Creation. In the year 1848 Mr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, a young amateur naturalist, had thrown up his 
business in England, and gone to the valley of the Amazon, 
where he spent three years supporting himself by his collec- 
tions in natural history. His curiosity was evidently excited 
by several of the phenomena of the geographical distribution 
of animals which had been observed by Mr. Darwin farther 
south,+ and in 1854 he went to the Malay Archipelago, where 
he spent no less than eight years in a careful study of the 
zoology of a region upon which, more than any other on the 
globe, the forces of life have been concentrated, and where 
more obviously than anywhere else the geographical distribu- 
tion and the localization of races have been determined by 
purely natural causes. His conclusion was precisely the one 
reached twenty years before in the Galapagos Archipelago, 
namely, that existing species have originated by descent 
through variation from extinct species. He drew up a state- 





* Antiquity of Man, ch. xxi. 
+ Wallace, Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, ch. xvi. 
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ment of the grounds of his belief and of the mode in which he 
supposed variation to have been guided, in two papers dated 
respectively at Sarawak in February, 1855, and Ternate in 
February, 1858. The latter he forwarded to Mr. Darwin, with 
the request that if it were found of sufficient importance it 
should be sent to Sir Charles Lyell. Mr. Darwin saw at once 
that his hand had been forced, and after consultation with Dr. 
Hooker and Sir Charles Lyell Mr. Wallace’s paper* was sent to 
the Linnwan Society for publication, and on the 24th of 
November, 1859, appeared the first edition of the Origin of 
Species by Means of Natural Selection ; or the Preservation of 
Favoured Races in the Struggle for Lrfe. 

In order to understand clearly the successive stages of what 
has been perhaps the most formidable single-handed undertak- 
ing of our time, it will be well here to distinguish exactly what 
it was which Mr. Darwin began in 1837 by rejecting, and what 
it was he accepted instead. From the time of Aristotle the 
individual beings which compose the organic world have been 
distributed by naturalists into groups according to their 
resemblances to one another. This grouping, or classification, 
has been in large measure arbitrary, every observer selecting 
his own points of resemblance, so that no two systems which 
have been elaborated exactly coincide throughout. The 
nearest approach to agreement has been in distinguishing the 
groups which are called species. Even here there has been no 
real unanimity, naturalists differing not only in their enumera- 
tion of species but even fundamentally in their definitions of 
what a species really is. On the whole, however, in the midst 
of much confusion there has been a substantial consent that a 
species of plants or animals consists of all those individuals 
which are fertile when crossed with each other and whose off- 
spring are fertile; infertile when crossed with other individuals 
or producing offspring which are infertile. Fertility is the 
character common to all members of the group ; infertility, in 
the first crossing or in the hybrid, the sign of the natural 
barrier separating the group from all others outside of it. It 
follows that the members of any group thus strictly circum- 
scribed are descended from common progenitors of the same 





* Wallace, Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection. 
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kind, and that their offspring will resemble themselves; in 
other words, that the species is persistent and immutable. At 
no point of the line has it ever by any possibility received any 
of the slightest admixture of foreign blood ; and a /ortiori, at 
the initial point of all it could not have been derived from any 
pre-existing species, for such pre-existing species was incapa- 
ble of fertility beyond its own limits. Therefore, since deriva- 
tion in any form is impossible, each species must have origi- 
nated de novo ; that is, must have been created. All the liv- 
ing beings of the world to-day are descended each from beings 
of its own kind, created from the first with perfect adaptation 
to their conditions of life; and the sum-total of species in any 
given age is precisely equal to the sum-total of species in any 
other age plus the species which have been created in the mean 
time. It is obvious that this theory is coherent and consistent 
throughout, the persistence of species, the immutability of 
species, and the origin of species by creation, all following 
from the fundamental assumption that a species consists of 
individuals fertile between themselves, immediately or re- 
motely infertile with all individuals outside. Its weak point, 
if it have one, is the failure to allow for the possible effects of 
long continued variation begun within specific limits ; an over- 
sight due to the belief, nearly universal until lately, that the 
first appearance of life on the globe was a recent event. 

This was the doctrine which Mr. Darwin held, down at least 
to 1858; which was shaken in South America and the Gala- 
pagos Islands ; and distinctly rejected at least as early as 1837. 
Why was it rejected? Remembering the logical consistence of 
its parts with each other, the answer ought to be that a new 
group had been found endowed with all specific characters, 
derived from another endowed with the same characters; that 
is, two distinct species incapable of intercrossing, one of which 
was descended from the other, or both from a third pre-exist- 
ing species. No such discovery was made or could have been 
made, as will be seen in a moment, even if the fact existed. 
What Mr. Darwin saw was substantially what had been seen 
elsewhere before without suspicion or surprise, and the effect of 
his discovery on his beliefs is to be accounted for by the psy- 
chological states of his own mind. He saw that the fauna of 
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the Galapagos Archipelago is a degraded form of the type more 
perfectly represented by the existing fauna of South America, 
and the latter of the same type magnificently developed in the 
extinct fauna of South America; he found here and there 
signs of variation away from one species in the direction of 
another; and all over the world a potent agency providing the 
conditions for variation. His decision was that the species of 
the islands were descended by ordinary generation from the 
allied but distinct species of the continent, and they again from 
the allied but distinct species of their geological predecessors: in 
general, that all species now living are descended from a smaller 
number of pre-existing species, mostly lost, but which had 
they survived would be distinct from their posterity ; and ulti- 
mately, that the whole realm of organic beings throughout its 
history has descended from a few primordial forms, or it may 
be from one, about whose origin, however, he abstains from 
speculation. It was evident that this generalization, however 
satisfactory to the author, could have been satisfactory as it 
stood to no one else not in the same state of mind. His 
psychological predispositions could not have been put en evi- 
dence, and as to his facts all naturalists would have replied that 
they were well known before and had already been construed 
as the expression of a great creative law carried out over wide 
areas through successive ages. It was incumbent on him, 
therefore, for self-vindication, to go to the root of the matter ; 
on the one hand, to break down, if he could, the immutability 
of species ; on the other, to find some natural process by which 
variation has produced the adaptive structures found in plants 
and animals, and by which all species have been derived from 
primordial forms. Here it must be felt that Mr. Darwin’s 
unpremeditation and impartiality abandon him. His first con- 
viction had come to him unawares, it may be said in spite of 
himself; but once committed to it, it was necessary to find the 
conditions which rendered origin by descent possible ; and bis 
subsequent life-toil, in many respects as noble a devotion as 
has been seen in our day, has been a long endeavor to construe 
the phenomena of nature to fit a foregone conclusion. 

The direction of his new studies is a mark, partly of the 
necessity of the situation, but partly also of the surpassing 
intelligence and originality of the man. It was unavailing to 
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go directly to nature for the new facts wanted by the theory, 
for under her air of entire candor and communicativeness 
nature maintains an impenetrable reserve. Her results are 
open to anybody, but the processes by which they are reached 
are too gradual and protracted for detection and measurement. 
There was no hope of being able to surprise her anywhere, 
under ordinary circumstances, in the act of elaborating a com- 
plicated structure, like the human eye or ear, out of the simple 
structure of some lower form; or of carrying by slow succes- 
sive modifications one type of life into another. It was neces- 
sary to find her acting under conditions other than her own, in 
which all processes were accelerated and the intermediate stages 
of development left on record. With the promptitude of true 
genius, Mr. Darwin began his great study of the variation of 
plants and animals under domestication. Considering the 
accessibility and importance of the facts, it is remarkable that 
this should have been so largely an unexplored territory to 
science. The arts of domestication are among the earliest of 
man, for it is as a rude farmer and herdsman that he first passes 
out of barbarism; they have always been the fundamental arts 
of civilization; and the proportion to-day of domesticated 
plants and animals to those in a state of nature is very great. 
We must suppose that the economical importance of the sub- 
ject has obscured its scientific interest, or that the artificial con- 
ditions under which the phenomena are presented tend to unfit 
them for scienti‘ic treatment. Mr. Darwin thought otherwise ; 
and it may be said at once that whatever the fate of his theory, 
it has left behind it by far the most important addition made 
to biological science in our time. 

The first and most obvious effect of domestication is an in- 
creased sensitiveness and variability in the orgauisms subjected 
to it. Domestication means restraint, confinement, protection, 
high feeding, stimulation, and often entire change of domicile. 
Under these potent influences any race taken by man from 
nature after a few generations begins to show extreme instabil- 
ity, a tendency to the abundant production of new characters. 
Among other notable changes effected is a partial elimination 
of sterility ; for there is reason to believe that many species 
which are incapable of interbreeding when wild are perfectly 
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fertile together when domesticated. Yet this apparently un- 
regulated and indefinite variation acting through long ages has 
not resulted in a confusion of organic forms, but, on the con- 
trary, in forms almost as systematically allied and as easily 
classified as natural forms. Thus we have at one end of the 
line the scanty collection of plants and animals won from the 
wilderness by the first human societies, with the subsequent 
additions made to them; at the other the multitude of well dis- 
criminated forms in man’s possession to-day ; and the histor- 
ical certainty that the latter have descended from the former. 

What is the power which has thus regulated variability and 
directed descent? Partly, no doubt, it is the long-continued 
action of fixed conditions of life; partly also the action of 
other known and unknown forces. But principally it is be- 
yond any question the power of man over his dependents. 
The various domesticated breeds have been made what they 
are simply by the process of breeding. Variability has been 
kept in order in the long run because out of the aggregate of 
variations presented to him man has selected each new one use- 
ful or pleasing to himself and has perpetuated it by availing 
himself of the law of heredity, according to which any charac- 
ter, a8 soon as it appears, tends to transmission and increment 
from generation to generation. In this way, by selecting for 
breeding individuals which show any desirable character, and 
by continuing to breed from their selected offspring, he has pro- 
duced out of the merest germs and hints the most elaborate 
structures and adaptations; and new groups of beings which, 
so far as organization, habits, and appearance are concerned, 
must be classed not only as distinct species, but in many cases 
as distinct species of different genera. In short, like the 
magician mimicking Moses, he has done over again everything 
that nature has done—with one momentous exception ; he has 
never yet derived from one species a new one infertile when 
crossed with the parent form, or two new species infertile when 
crossed with each other. All the so-called varieties, species, 
and genera of domesticated beings which are known to be de- 
scended from common progenitors, however widely they differ 
in other characters, are persistently fertile with each other. 
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This is one side of the art of selection. On the other hand, 
man has neglected or destroyed all variations injurious, useless, 
or uninteresting, and such variations have in consequence 
tended to extinction. In this way many intermediate forms 
have perished, and the whole result of the three processes 
of extinction, survival, and divergence of character is the 
present systematic distribution of domesticated plants and 
animals. 

With this clue in his hand Mr. Darwin went back to the 
labyrinth of nature. Given at the beginning, let us say by 
creation, a few primordial forms of life, and at the end the 
numerous highly differentiated groups of living beings exist- 
ing to-day ; is there any conceivable process analogous to man’s 
selection by which the latter may have been derived from the 
former; and if so has nature provided-the conditions for its 
action ? 

In the first place, the sensitiveness of organization so con- 
spicuous in domesticated animals and plants, and the extraordi- 
nary amount of variation they undergo, are not originated by 
domestication itself. Artificial conditions of life have simply 
intensified a character common to all living beings. Organized 
material itself, in its lowest and simplest states, is at once dis- 
criminated from inorganic matter by great instability ; and all 
the way up the ascending scale of organization to the most 
complex and highly specialized structures, where stability 
would be found if anywhere, the same phenomena recur. No 
child exactly resembles its parents; no individual at two suc- 
cessive periods exactly resembles itself. Changes are cease- 
lessly induced in each cell or atom of organized matter, in each 
organ or set of organs, in the whole structure and character of 
the individual, in all groups of individuals throughout the 
world of living beings. These changes are less accentuated 
and rapid than changes under domestication, because, in the ab- 
sence of artificial conditions, disturbance has been less power- 
ful and profound. But change there is universal throughout 
the world and continuous through time. Its causes are obscure, 
for they belong to the inner mystery of life, and all we can say 
is that there is something in the nature of organized matter 
which renders it sensitive after its own fashion to the influences 
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of the surrounding world ; but its effects are obvious, and if in 
nature there is anything resembling man’s art of selection it 
provides the first condition for its action. 

In the second place, these variations, however they may be 
induced and wherever they occur, tend to be inherited. There 
are, doubtless, limits to the tendency, so that many of them go 
as they come; not being transmitted, they disappear; but the 
exceptions do not disprove the rule. The most striking fulfill- 
ment of the great law of heredity is the persistence of slight 
modifications from generation to generation. 

If now we inquire, as before, what is the power which has 
regulated variability and guided descent; which, on the one 
hand, has withheld this universal movement away from fixed 
forms, this ceaseless production of minute, indefinite, and 
characterless variations from ending in confusion worse con- 
founded ; which, on the other, has determined development 
along certain lines into a well-defined and orderly whole: the 
old answer at once would be, the Creator has done it by fixing 
the type of the species in the beginning, and by confining all 
change within specific limits, so that the multiplication of new 
forms results only in a. wider harmony than before. When the 
spirit of rationalism, which began by rejecting the miracles of 
Seripture and the Church, ended in the domain of biological 
science by rejecting the more stupendous miracles of creation, 
other answers had to be found. Geoffroy St. Hilaire looked 
for the controlling power in the “monde ambiant,” the combined 
action of the forces of the surrounding world on organisms, 
gradually modifying them to suit the situations in which they 
are found. Goethe nearly at the same time came to the same 
conclusion. Tx the action of extérnal conditions Lamarck 
added the force of habit, or of use and disuse of particular parts, 
while beneath both he recognized an innate tendency in living 
matter towards progressive development. With the exception 
of the last, the efficiency of all these influences and others of 
the kind besides has been acknowledged by Mr. Darwin from 
the first. But many of them, or all together, are clearly inade- 
quate, whether qualitatively or quantitatively, to account for 
the phenomena, which imply on the very face of them the 
action of some one universal and persistent power as discrimi- 
nating, rigorous, and efficient as providence itself: 
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His first hint here came from a work, nearly obsolete not so 
many years ago, but now returning to celebrity on the. flood 
tide of Darwinism, the Essay of Malthus on the Principles of 
Population. It is certain that all living beings multiply in a 
geometrical progression, with a varying ratio which, however, 
is high in the slowest breeders. The successive additions of 
each generation to the numbers of any race would suffice, if 
unchecked, to stock the whole world in a few centuries, or 
even in many cases in a few years. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the number of any race is as nearly as possible a fixed 
quantity, the limit of population having been reached early in 
its history, and practically never varying afterwards. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that enormous destruction is going on through- 
out the living world ; that of all the individuals born at any 
given time only a few survive, the remainder perishing from 
exposure, lack of food, the attacks of enemies, or other of the 
natural checks upon population. From birth life is a struggle 
for existence, with the odds heavily against the struggler. 
What determines the issue? In many cases the merest acci- 
dent will determine it, but in general we may be sure that the 
favored individuals will be the superior individuals; the sur- 
vivors will be precisely the “ fittest” for survival; those which 
in structure, constitution, or appearance, have any advantage 
over their competitors. Since all the new born of any race are 
of necessity closely alike, superiority will be determined, not 
by great differences, but by small ones. Any variation, no 
matter how slight, which is favorable to the possessor by in- 
creasing its strength or endurance, by aiding it in the search 
for food, concealment, or shelter, will increase its chances of 
escape and longevity. Thus out of the whole number of new 
births a few will be selected for survival and the vast remainder 
for extinction, and the discrimination between the two by the 
forces of nature will be as searching and rigorous as man’s 
selection among domesticated beings, and will be determined 
by analagous causes, namely, the presence or absence of useful 
variations. Such variations, furthermore, will be likely to 
descend by inheritance from parent to offspring, who again 
may add useful variations of their own; and so on in series, 
with a continuous, increasing tendency to differentiation and 
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advancement of organization; until a new variety is produced, 
which on the one hand will be able to beat competing varieties 
in the struggle for existence, and on the other to live under 
new conditions, to seize upon a new district from which its 
progenitors were excluded ; the whole process ending at last in 
a new species incapable of crossing with the parent form, or 
with any of the other allied species descended from it. 

Such is the process of Natural Selection, or as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer calls it, dropping the metaphor, of survival of the fittest, 
which together with the auxiliary process of sexual selection and 
codperating with the minor laws of variation, has presided, if not 
over the origin, at least over the entire development of life upon 
the globe. The whole system in nature and the whole expression 
of the system in science, or classification, are purely genealog- 
ical from first to last. We have but to assume the then well 
ascertained facts of the variability of living beings, inheritance, 
and reproduction in geometrical ratio, and everything follows 
in intelligible sequence. The first individual germ or cell of 
organized matter varying for any reason, in any degree, how- 
ever slight, in a manner profitable to itself, will be more likely 
to survive than others not varying at all, or not varying use- 
fully ; and surviving, will be likely to transmit the beneficial 
variation to its offspring. Departure from the primitive forms 
sets in in every direction, never to cease, until in their remote 
posterity we reach through cycles of deterioration and exter- 
mination, of improvement, survival, and divergence of charac- 
ter, a world of diversified beings ranging from the lowest plant 
to the highest animal, fitted with wonderful adaptations to their 
conditions of life, and grouped together in orderly distribu- 
tion of varieties, species, genera, families, orders, classes, and 
branches. 

Not only so. We have but to carry the analogy across the 
barrier between animate and inanimate matter to account for 
the evolution of the entire universe from the homogeneity of 
primitive being ; a generalization, as it stands, as impressive as 
any devised by the wit of man. 
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8. Tue DIFFICULTIES AND LIMITATIONS OF THE THEORY. 


The first edition of the Origin of Species appeared in 
1859 as an abstract of a larger work, which would require many 
years to complete. The sixth and last edition (1872) repeats 
the same announcement. The Variation of Animals and 
Plants under Domestication was published in 1868 ; also a first 
installment of works which have never appeared. Beside these 
we have the essay on the Fertilization of Orchids (1862); the 
Descgnt of Man and Selection in relation to Sa (1871); and the 
Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals (1872). 

If anyone will take the trouble, not a light one by any 
means, to follow the first draft of the new theory step by step 
through the storm of subsequent controversy, he will leave his 
studies convinced, if not of the durability of the theory, at 
least of the constancy of the author. No other speculation so 
daring and revolutionary has ever been produced with more 
foresight and precaution, or maintained with more candor and 
conscientiousness. Mr. Darwin has been accused more than 
once in high quarters of treating his friends with exceptional 
tenderness and of ignoring all the more formidable of his 
adversaries ; the simple fact being that the difficulties in his 
way have been as carefully considered and as powerfully stated 
by himself as by any other man. The larger part of them are 
already anticipated and fully discussed in the first edition of 
the Origin of Species, Others that have arisen since have been 
met either by a frank change of front or by an extension of 
his original lines. Of the former there are only two or three 
instances to be found. In reply to several criticisms and more 
particularly to an Article in the North British Review for 1867, 
he at once admitted that he had overrated the importance of 
natural selection by attributing to it effects undoubtedly due 
to other laws of variation. The best example of the latter will 
be found in the reply to Mr. St. George Mivart’s Genesis of 
Species, published in 1872, an attack so formidable that it drew 
from Mr. Darwin’s serenity, for the first time in the contro- 
versy, a flash of temper—and, perhaps, the most powerful re- 
joinder of recent polemics.* But for the most part the Dar- 


* Origin of Species, 6th ed., ch. vii. 
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winian doctrine stands to-day where it stood in 1859. Natural 
selection has been withdrawn to admit a somewhat larger action 
of mere spontaneous variability, of the conditions of life, of 
habit or the use and disuse of parts, and of sexual selection 
in the discrimination of races. It has been extended to take 
in the origin and descent of man, and is still maintained to the 
full as the great law which has presided over the whole devel- 
opment of the living world. 

Setting aside the entire teleological argument, with which, 
whether logically or not, no evolutionist now concerns himself, 
the acknowledged difficulties of the theory are all reducible to 
three classes. The first are certain postulates or implications 
necessarily involved which seem to be incredible. Natural 
selection is simply an accumulation of such minute successive 
variations as are useful to organisms and the neglect or rejec- 
tion of those which are useless or hurtful. The incipient 
stages, of useful structures, including every organ by which 
any living being communicates with the surrounding world, 
must have consisted of some slight modification of previous 
structure. How could such slight modifications have been use- 
ful to the organism in any way; much more how could they 
have been useful in the direction of the remote perfected organ? 
And if not useful they could not have been naturally selected. 
The difficulty is vastly increased when we reflect that many 
individuals must have begun to vary in the same manner at the 
same time, for in the deadly struggle for existence going on 
everywhere a slight useful variation in one individual would 
soon disappear among its competitors. This indeed is an objec- 
tion so serious that Mr. Darwin, as has been said, at once 
admitted a far larger action of the conditions of life to account 
for simultaneous variations of the same kind. But even then, 
unless we suppose that the whole species began to vary at once, 
how are we to account for the persistence of a new, slightly 
discriminated variety side by side with the parent and other 
competing forms? And when this competition is escaped, 
there are later transitional states in which persistence is equally 
inconceivable. According to the necessary lines of descent 
many species now living under one set of conditions must 
formerly have lived under widely different ones. How could 
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any of them survive the stage between the two? the transition, 
for example, from an aquatic to a terrestrial life? In any event, 
all these processes are incalculably slow, and the sum-total of 
them must far more than exhaust the whole time allowed either 
by astronomy or geology. 

In the second place, there are certain facts wanting in nature 
which are required by the theory. Thus there are organs of 
general utility which have been granted to one animal or plant 
only and denied to many others in equal need of them and 
equally capable of receiving them; and characters found no- 
where which, if utility to the organism alone is considered, 
ought to occur. Again, the necessary result of long-continued 
divergence of character would seem to be an indefinite multi- 
plication of specific forms. Species no doubt are numerous 
and are not always easily distinguished, but the confusion is in 
our ignorance and not in nature itself. Lastly, between two 
distinct allied species there must at some time have existed 
-many intermediate forms, some of which, at least, ought to 
have survived. Yet they cannot be found in the world to-day, 
and what is more, they cannot be found in the geological record 
of past ages. ' 

In the third place, there are certain facts in nature which 
cannot be accounted for by natural selection. How is it that an 
universal process of improvement and divergence of character 
has after all left behind it unchanged so vast a portion of living 
beings? Below the tribes of relatively high organization there 
is a populous world of plants and animals which show hardly 
any organization at all, and, we have reason to believe, are now 
what they were ages ago at the very dawn of life. Their pro- 
genitors have been the common progenitors of all. Why have 
the one been taken and the other left? Furthermore, the first 
appearance in the geological record of beings of a higher order 
is very abrupt. Already in the earliest fossiliferous strata we 
find, not single individuals alone, but allied groups of at least 
three of the four great types of the animal kingdom. We are 
compelled to infer either instantaneous creation, or sudden 
development, or an enormous lapse of time between the first 
appearance of life on the globe and its first appearance in the 
record. Not only so, but the record is similarly interrupted 
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all the way down, so that natural selection must have got over 
its heaviest work in eras entirely unrepresented. Or, taking 
the world as it stands to-day, we are confronted everywhere 
with phenomena whose origin does not seem to be in the least 
provided for by allowing unlimited time to natural selection. 
Such are the organs of great complexity and perfection in the 
higher races, on the one hand, and useless or unimportant 
organs, on the other; the occurrence of similar organs in widely 
contrasted races; the instincts and motions of animals; the 
reason, the conscience, and the self-consciousness of man; and 
the geographical distribution of living beings over the globe. 

All these, or many of them, as Mr. Darwin remarks in his 
candid way, are difficulties grave enough to stagger and con- 
found any man. He has met them with inexhaustible learning 
and ingenuity, either by producing the very facts, or facts of 
the very order, disputed ; or by suggesting conditions under 
which the presence or absence of certain facts may be accounted 
for consistently with his theory; or by frankly turning the 
objection out of court on the plea of insufficient evidence; as 
in his argument that the testimony of geology is admissible 
because the record is imperfect. Every thinker will have his 
own opinion of the adequacy of the defence, but supposing it 
to have been perfectly successful there still remains the earliest 
difficulty of all, the old fact, or dogma, of the immutability of 
species, affirmed as it seems to be by the phenomena of hybrid- 
ism and confirmed by the suspicious absence of immediate 
forms. This has been the Hougoumont of the fight from the 
very first, and nobody has been better aware of it than Mr. 
Darwin, for the effect of it is to break down the analogy 
between domesticated and natural races, on which he relies. 
He has planted his heaviest batteries and marshalled his 
strongest squadrons around this one obstacle, and so far there 
can be no doubt that he has failed to carry it. His argument, 
briefly stated, is that the alleged fact, while it exists, is rela- 
tive and not absolute, for there are all degrees of infertility 
between distinct species, ranging from perfect sterility very 
nearly, if not quite up to, perfect fecundity ; that the infertility 
of the first cross and that of the hybrid are two very different 
things; that there is a closely corresponding series of phe- 
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nomena in the crossing of varieties, which therefore may be 
considered incipient species; and finally, that the character, 
whatever else may be said of it, is not a supernatural endow- 
ment of species to preserve their distinctness, but a result of 
secondary causes, probably of the long-continued action of 
fixed conditions of life on the reproductive system. Meanwhile 
the fact remains, and obviously is to be got rid of only in one 
way, namely, by producing an actual case of two distinct spe- 
cies infertile when crossed, one of which has been derived from 
the other, or both from a common parent form; which has 
never yet been done. Mr. St. George Mivart, it is to be feared, 
has been overthrown like Blucher at Ligny, but so far the 
obstinate sterility of the mule is very nearly—where it was. 

The commanding importance of this point is likely to be 
still more evident in the sequel, for it suggests an ulterior ques- 
tion which has not been very prominent in the discussion 
hithert». Are the ambiguous phenomena of variation the only 
phenomena involved? Admitting, as we must, the incessant 
changes which all organisms have undergone and are under- 
going to-day; admitting, as we may, that some such law as 
that of natural selection has controled and directed them; still 
we are entitled to ask, is this the whole of the matter and is 
there nothing beyond? In this continual changefulness is 
there nothing unchanging? Are there no phenomena anterior 
to variability, persistent in the midst of it, and so not to be 
accounted for by any of its laws? 

Now there is at least one such fixed and constant factor 
involved which natural selection, so far from accounting for, is 
obliged to assume as the condition of its own efficiency ; 
namely, the law of inheritance, the absolutely universal fact 
that like produces like, that each being gives birth, directly as 
in sexual generation, indirectly as in alternate generation, to 
new beings resembling itself. In the very beginning of life, 
before natural selection began to act, as the indispensable pre- 
liminary to its action, all organisms whatsoever were already 
endowed with this function, and from that day to this every 
child born into the world has inherited the nature of its parents. 
Not only so, but to increase the mystery, there is a latent ten- 
dency to inherit, through parents and grandparents, the lost 
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characters of remote ancestors. This is a fact so obtrusive and 
significant that Mr. Darwin himself has attempted an explana- 
tion of it in what he has called the “ provisional hypothesis of 
Pangenesis. Starting from the admitted fact that the cells or 
units of organized bodies propagate themselves by self-division, 
he assumes, first, that such cells are continually throwing off 
minute particles, which circulate freely through the system, 
each again multiplying by self-division, and subsequently 
developing new cells like those from which they were derived: 
secondly, that these freely circulating particles, or “ gemmules,” 
have elective affinities for each other, leading in the one direc- 
tion to the continued growth and repair of the substances of 
the body, in the other to their aggregation into the buds of 
plants or the ovules of animals. Every bud, or seed, or ovule, 
is thus made up of particles derived from all the cells of all 
parts of the parent body in all stages of growth, each with its 
own tendency to development and union with other particles, 
and the result is similarity of structure, constitution, and char- 
acter between parent and offspring. The objection to this 
hypothesis is not that it is false, for the probabilities are that 
in some form it is true; but that it leaves the original mystery 
more complex and impenetrable than ever. How came the 
cells to be endowed at the outset with these astounding func- 
tions of proliferation, discriminating union with each other, 
and aggregation either into new tissue or into the germ of a 
new being? How have the additional affinities and discrimina- 
tions involved in every fresh advancement of organization been 
acquired ?* 

Again, as natural selection is obliged to assume the law of 
inheritance as a previous fact, so is sexual selection obliged to 
assume the distinction of the sexes. This, it may be objected, 
is not an universal fact like the other, for there are low forms 
of life in which reproduction is asexual. But Mr. Darwin him- 
self has shown that the structure of every organism whatsoever 
appears to be especially adapted for the concurrence, at least 
occasionally, of two individuals, The distinction, therefore, is 
essential; and at any rate it appears whenever we reach organ- 





* The Evolutionists themselves are rather shy of Pangenesis. See the “Genesis 
of Species” and Dr. Bastian’s “ Beginnings of Life,” ch. xiv. 
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ization of any complexity, after which it is the law alike of all 
plants and all animals. Of course, inasmuch as important ends 
are gained by the concourse of the sexes, it is conceivable that 
sex has arisen, like other useful characters, through natural 
selection. But the strong presumption is that we have here a 
constant, universal fact anterior to and independent of all 
ordinary variation. 

What, once more, are we to say of the division of living 
beings into the two kingdoms of plants and animals? It is 
certain, if anything is, that this is a chasm traversing the whole 
organic world from top to bottom and from first to last. Biol- 
ogists have thrown a vast deal of dust into our eyes of late by 
the affirmation that the lowest forms of life are indistinguishable 
in character, which is true; and by the inference that being 
indistinguishable they are one, which is false. An animal of 
any grade is an animal and not a plant, because it possesses 
the faculty of voluntary motion. It is what it is, and not some- 
thing else by virtue of will. A being may easily be found so 
low in organization and so obscure in character that no human 
senses or scientific tests can say whether it is one thing or the 
other; but this we can always say, that it either is capable of 
voluntary motion or is not. If it is, itis an animal; if it is not, 
itisa plant. It must be one and it can’t be both. The dis- 
tinction is primordial, persistent, and absolute; a third of the 
great constants anterior to and independent of all ordinary 
variation. 

One is tempted to add, although the fact is less available for 
argument, that as the animal is distinguished from the vegeta- 
ble world by the faculty of will, so is man from all other ani- 
mals by the faculty of self-consciousness. It will at once be 
replied that self-consciousness is a late development and not a 
primitive fact, for we cannot imagine an unborn child or an 
undeveloped germ as conscious of itself’ But we may at least 
avail ourselves of the analogy of Pangenesis to affirm that a 
character inseparable from human nature sooner or later, exists 
in some obscure form, some determining predisposition or con- 
dition, at the very root and beginning of human life; and the 
first predisposition is as unaccountable as the ultimate fact. 
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It is impossible to reflect upon these and other great uni- 
formities of the living world without the suspicion that Dar- 
winism is an incomplete induction ; that back of the phenom- 
ena it deals with there resides in organic beings some power 
which is the principal factor involved, which has controlled all 
the secondary causes and laws of variability and has probably 
originated variation itself. This after all is the weak point of 
the new philosophy, that it refuses to offer any explanation of 
the fundamental fact of organic variability. Mr. Darwin has 
ingeniously cut off all discussion in this direction by insisting 
that whatever may have been the obscure causes of variation 
they have had no relation to the structure which natural selec- 
tion has built up out of them. “If an architect,” he says, 
“were to rear an edifice without the use of uncut stone by 
selecting from the fragments at the base of a precipice wedged- 
formed stones for his arches, elongated stones for his lintels, 
and flat stones for his roof, we should regard his as the para- 
mount power. Such fragments bear to the edifice built the 
same relation as the fluctuating variations of each organic be- 
ing bear to the structures ultimately acquired by its modified 
descendants? Definite causes no doubt have given to each 
fragment its shape, but they have acted without reference to 
the edifice into which it has been built. But what shall we 
say of edifice and architect if at the base of his precipice he 
finds not merely a heap of uncut stones, but foundations and 
arches, framework and outlines already erected and waiting for 
him? And this is what natural selection finds, a power ante- 
rior and superior to its own, which not only provides its build- 
ing material, but prescribes the limits and the character of its 
work. Moreover, the illustration breaks down at the essential 
point of all, for in reality the fitness of the uncut stones for the 
use of the architect has no true analogy with the fitness of 
organic variations for the use of natural selection. We may 
be sure that no atom of organized material has been put into 
a contrivance like the human eye for any other cause than its 
adaptation to the one specific purpose of vision. We may dis- 
sect the most vomplete structure into its simplest elements, and 
we get at the very last, in each constituent particle, not a fluc- 
tuating, characterless variation, but perfect fitness for an end ; 
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a relation not to be accounted for or disposed of by an'y theory 
of subsequent aggregation and co-ordination. It is here again 
as with the theory of Pangenesis; we are no better off at the 
end of our analysis than we were at the beginning. The origi- 
nal mystery of the complex organ has simply retreated behind 
the ultimate atom as dark and unfathomable as ever. 

It is, therefore, precisely within the region which Mr. Darwin 
has closed to us as both impenetrable and irrelevant that the 
whole controversy lies in its last analysis, and whither it must 
be carried sooner or later as to a court of last resort. Why is 
organic material variable at all and how does it vary? The 
most obvious answer is that it varies according to the action of 
external conditions, the incident forces of the universe around 
it. But all those forces act too upon inorganic matter. Does 
the one respond to the action as the other does or differently ? 
We know that it responds differently. The moment we pass 
from an inorganic molecule to an organized germ we get a new, 
dissimilar reply to the appeal of the surrounding universe; we 
have now the responsive phenomena of vitality. There is 
therefore something within the nature of organic material it- 
self which determines its behavior under the action of incident 
forces ; a power, or necessity, or tendency, whatever we choose 
to call it, which adapts variation to organization and conducts 
it along particular lines in definite directions; producing at 
once, or sooner or later, the facts of heredity, the discrimina- 
tion of plants and animals, the discrimination of the sexes, it 
may be the immutability of species, the spiritual nature of 
man, the innermost individuality of each living being and of 
every group of such. We may allow to natural selection the 
largest latitude it can maintain: here at Jeast, it would seem, 
is an ultimate verity which does not crumble under its analysis 
or fit into its synthesis; which therefore compels us to supple- 
ment its action by the larger generalizations of some compre- 
hensive theory of evolution: or that, failing to revert to the 
ancient postulate of some power, other and higher than the 
forces and properties of matter, which is the principal factor in 
the product of the universe. 
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Articte VIIL—CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND SOME OF 
THEIR OBSTACLES.* 


Ir was a bitter thing, as the Apostle Paul traveled from 
city to city, that the race to which he belonged, to which were 
given the promises, which was made God’s instrument for up- 
holding the true religion in the world, should oppose and per- 
secute their fellow-believers in the old covenant, when they 
made known how it had come to its perfect form in Christ 
Jesus. But his consolation was that the gospel was for man- 
kind. To save the Gentiles was more glorious for Christ than 
to raise up the depressed Jewish people. It was this feeling 
which was in his mind when the Jews, in their synagogue, at 
Antioch, in Pisidia, rejected him and his message. In his ad- 
dress to them, he quoted the latter part of the grand passage in 
Isaiah: “It is a light thing that thou shouldest be my servant 
to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of 
Israel ; I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth.” 

This enlargement of the plan of the Mosaic religion, this prom- 
ise, that instead of the field of Palestine it should have for its 
field the world, was in a manner necessary. The whole strain of 
the old Scriptures showed a preparation for a universal religion, 
and called the devout Israelite to wait in hope for something 
nobler in the future. His was eminently a system of promises, 
pointing he knew not just whither, but to something great; 
and especially was it the way with the prophets at the darkest 
moment of national depression to keep hope alive by new, 
more heavenly food. At the opening of the dreadful Assyrian 
period came the inspiring message that told of the “ wonderful 
Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace.” Just before the captivity at Babylon, the new cov- 
enant or dispensation of the future was made known, under 
which God’s law should be written on the people’s hearts and 





* The substance of this Article was delivered as a sermon by Dr. Woolsey, 
May 3, 1874, at the ordination of Robert Allen Hume as a missionary to India. 
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their sins be remembered no more. Just as the time for clos- 
ing the record of the old Scriptures had arrived, the last promise 
told of the messenger who was to prepare God’s way, and how 
the messenger of the covenant, the Lord whom they all sought, 
should suddenly come to his temple. 

Nor did promises and hopes alone point forward to something 
brighter than either past or present would justify ; there was an 
inward and spiritual preparation for a higher form of religion. 
The narrow rites of the law excited a sense of sin and of obliga- 
tion, without unfolding character into the perfection of the . 
filial spirit. Sinai with its thunderings kept sounding through 
all the history of the Jewish people. Nor, again, were the great 
questionings of the mind and heart in regard to the eternal 
future at all met or answered. Promises there were enough to 
sustain national life, but what a marked silence respecting the 
eternal life of the soul. We have thus in the old economy the 
strange spectacle of a nation living on God from day to day, 
believing in a present Providence and in immediate rewards, but 
receiving little more than dark hints respecting a future world ; 
waiting, as it were, until another trumpet, louder than Sinai’s, 
should proclaim a new law that told of immortality. 

While thus the godly Jew was fed on great hope and on 
dissatisfaction with the imperfect things around him, Provi- 
dence, by disappointing his hopes and ending his dream of 
national greatness, paved the way for the revival of hope, and 
the fulfillment of all and more than the substance of his dreams. 
The king of Babylon overthrew the civil state, but idolatry 
received its death blow at the same time; the restored Jews 
were no longer proud, lonely dwellers in the old home, but 
revolution after revolution scattered them over the world, and 
thus they served to transmit the religious ideas, the precious 
treasure of the nation from land to land, and to prepare the 
soil for Christ and his missionaries even to the far west of 
Europe. 

Thus the plan of God in its beginnings and its.course pointed 
forward, as we now can see, to something, not different from 
the old religion, but nobler, and better, of the same kind. How 
much of all this which is open to the eye of history, as it com- 
pares epochs and discovers results, entered into the reflections 
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of Paul, we cannot say. He has not thought it worth his 
while to speak of himself or of his development of opinions, 
except so far as it bore upon that object of preaching and ex- 
plaining the pure gospel to which his life was given. But 
there is one aspect of the gospel, as a universal religion of God, 
under which we may be sure that he viewed it with the live- 
liest interest. It manifested its adaptation for all mankind by 
its power within his own soul. He knew by experience what 
faith was, what its power was, what had made him a new crea- 
ture, what had caused him to consecrate himself to the service 
of Christ, what had filled him with joy and hope. He made 
the safest, most natural, most involuntary inference, that if the 
gospel was true at all,—of which he never doubted from the 
moment of his conversion—it was for mankind, and a general 
provision for the sins of all men. That which saved him by 
faith was able to save other Jews by faith as well. That which 
was God’s power unto salvation for the Jew was such for the 
Gentile. Christ’s coming had to his thoughtful mind a neces- 
sary bearing on mankind, so that if prophecy had not foretold 
a union of mankind in one kingdom of God on earth, the gos- 
pel would in the end of necessity have spread by preaching 
among the Gentiles. And these convictions of the universal 
character of the gospel are potentially in every mind. The 
most ignorant disciple feels that the remedy for his sin isa 
remedy for al! sin, that he was saved by the gospel, not because 
he had sinned less than others, or is in a better condition for 
being saved, but because the gospel had in it a saving efficacy. 
When the woman who had the issue of blood for twelve years 
was healed by the touch of Christ’s garment, she could tell 
any other with perfect assurance, that by approaching the 
Master with the same faith they could find alike cure. By 
one such cure Christ showed forth his moral glory before the 
eyes of all,—that “ He is rich unto all that call upon Him.” 
With this persuasion the Christian believer has a faith in 
missions. The missionary spirit lives essentially in every Chris- 
tian, and cannot but be in him, if he believes that Christ is the 
Saviour of the world. There was no absolute need of the com- 
mand “Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature :” the spirit of a Christian is of itself and essentially 
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propagating. It seeks to communicate to all the blessings 
fitted for all. In any church, at any age, a principal criterion 
of the power of the gospel as a living force in the world, is the 
desire and sense of obligation to make Christ known to those 
who have never heard of him. “Thy kingdom come,” is as 
essential a part of the shortest prayer as “thy will be done.” 
If long ages elapsed after the first triumphs of Christianity, 
when it was paralyzed, unable to make conquests, forced to 
yield up large regions of the world to Mohammedanism, the 
cause lay in the corruptions of external institutional Christianity 
itself. This indeed is the great marvel, the mystery of myster- 
ies attending the spread of the world-religion, that it stopped 
for ages on its course; but as we look on this dark chapter of 
Christian history we ought to remember that Christ foresaw 
and foretold this, that it was distinctly predicted by the pro- 
phetic spirit in his apostles. 

But in spite of this long, sad record of stagnation in the 
Church, we go on to say that not only experience in the Chris- 
tian mind, but eaperiment in the world has proved that Chris- 
tianity is for all and able to reach all. The first experiment of 
a few men in a despised race going forth and telling mankind 
a story about Jesus Christ, who was crucified and rose again— 
how small were its means, how great its result! Who in the 
apostolic age that looked on, as a cool spectator, calculating 
human probabilities, dreamed of anything but failure. So, 
again, after the apostolic age had past, and the leaven of false- 
hood had corrupted the Church in a measure, the conversion 
of the Goths, the Franks, the Saxons, with the rest of Britain 
and Ireland, of interior Germany, of Scandinavia, of the Sla- 
vonic nations, showed that the old life was not extinct, that 
the gospel could root out religions and idolatries of various 
forms, that it could begin that new civilization in Europe 
which has continued its progress until now. And as for the 
modern movement, what shall we say of this latest missionary 
experiment? To say nothing of Catholic missions, where 
worldly policy and reliance on outward forms spread little more 
than an outward conformity to the ordinances of the Church, 
we can point with confidence to what the Protestant churches 
have accomplished, small as the scale of effort has been, as 
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showing that this last triai of the diffusive power of Christianity 
has shown the universal character of the gospel. In some re- 
spects the illustration in this case is better and more satisfactory 
than in those which preceded, for the fields have been scattered 
among all races, all kinds of religion, all forms of culture or 
want of culture. The Danes in Southern India,—and since the 
beginning made by them, others, especially the Church Mis- 
sionary Society,—the Moravians in Greenland, Eliot among the 
Natick Indians, the London Missionary Society and the Ameri- 
can Board in Polynesia and elsewhere, the Baptists among the 
Karens, many Christian sects through Africa, to say nothing 
of missions in China and among the Mohammedan nations— 
these, by way of examples, show a degree of success which is 
greater than we should have expected. But what is more, 
these varied experiments, pursued on different plans by mem- 
bers of the Christian body, differing among themselves in their 
system of policy and modes of presenting the truth,—these 
practical trials of the gospel among the most refined, as well as 
among the least refined heathen tribes and races, do show most 
conclusively that it is not worn out; that the human soul is 
receptive of it and can be made to feel a need of it; that the 
same effects follow modern missions which followed apostolic 
preaching—in short, it is proved that the gospel and only the 
gospel is the world-religion. 

But the world is not yet converted to Christ. As was said 
to Joshua after the tribes had for years had a foothold in 
Caanan, “there remaineth yet very much land to be possessed.” 
China and the neighborhood lands, Hindostan, the Mohamme- 
dan world, with large masses of uncivilized men, are almost 
untouched by the religion which we fondly call the world-reli- 
gion. And meanwhile the gospel is losing its hold on great 
multitudes in lands nominally Christian. There have been 
free-thinking and sceptical periods before, but never since the 
days of Christ have so many, on philosophical, or historical, or 
scientific grounds, and for the most part without scoff or 
scorn, rejected his authority. Just as the conquest of the 
world seemed to be inthe hands of the Church of Christ, came 
this new dark cloud of unbelief, to dishearten many minds and 
to fill with apprehension the most thoughtful. 
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Here we have started up two doubts in regard to the uni- 
versal power of the gospel. The one last mentioned will lead 
many to inquire, how our religion, if it is losing and is going 
to lose ground at home, can spread itself abroad. If at this 
high point of civilization the foundations of Christianity are 
shaking, does not this fact show that, while it could maintain 
itself against the imperfect science and methods of investigation 
of past generations, it will not stand its ground against the 
thorough research of the nineteenth ceutury. It may have 
been a temporary necessity, a benefactor when there was no 
other for oppressed and ignorant man, but it cannot bear inspec- 
tion under the calcium light of our day. It must give up its 
place and its claim of saving mankind. We seem to hear the 
same taunt uttered against it that was aimed at its Founder, 
“Ah, thou that destroyest the temple and buildest it in three 
days, save thyself and come down from the cross.” 

In regard to this suspicion of some and boast of others that 
Christianity cannot save itself from extinction, that it was good 
for a time but not for all time, and therefore not universal, we 
have but one word to say. Christ's errand was for this—to 
save men from their sins, to bring about a state of reconcilia- 
tion and peace between God and a race of fallen beings. His 
meaning and importance is not measured by sacraments, and 
churches, and forms of order, and the well-being of society 
and public morality, but by the endless life of the soul, by his 
power of bringing men out of their sins into the love and holi- 
ness of God. If he cannot do that, he and his religion must 
fall. If man needs no such salvation, he and his religion must 
fall. Butif he can do it, and hasdone it, heretofore, he can do 
it now; if he can deliver me from my sins, I know that he can 
save my neighbor, can save the Chinese or Hindoo, can save 
the world. Therefore I care not how many stars in their 
courses fight against him, how many Hegels or La Places deny 
him,—this is nothing to me so long as I have this inner light 
in my soul. And I know that if men are sinners like me, 
whoever they are, they can be made to feel the same. 

Of course there may be philosophies that teach that there is 
no such thing as sin, and if they could be universal, all sense 
of sin would die out from the minds of their adherents or be 
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buried under the ashes of false dogmas. But there is no great 
fear of this, for civilization itself, as it produces refinement and 
raises the standard of life, creates a sense of imperfection, so 
that men must come back again to the old doctrine of sin; the 
very substitutes for the gospel will become themselves school- 
masters to bring men to the gospel. 

But another and a very practical part of our subject remains, 
If Christianity be universal in its design, what are we to say 
of the prospect of converting to Christ those more civilized 
races that yet remain outside of the pale of his religion? We 
say the more civilized races—for vast as is the area which the yet 
unconverted heathen occupy, their numbers are too few, and 
the possibility of acting on them too apparent, to affect our 
argument. If China or Hindostan were seen coming to Christ, 
it would show him to be a Saviour for all the ends of the earth, 
with far more convincing power than it would show the contrary, 
if all the savages in the world should refuse to open to him 
their hearts. 

Let us look then at the great centres of non-Christian thought 
in the world, and see whethe? they are impenetrable and inac- 
cessible to the gospel. 

And, first, as it respects Mohammedanism, it may be said that 
the strength of this religion has always lain in a certain rigid 
monotheism, which did honor to the sovereignty and majesty 
of God, which acknowledged in a degree the reality of the 
divine revelations made to Moses and to Christ, and brought 
the devout Mussulman under the influence of many religious 
feelings that elevated the individual and were the safety of 
society. Add to this that the fanaticism of the early faith was 
long kept up by the rancor which strife between the Moham- 
medan and the Christian had generated. Buta new time has 
come. With the exception of certain outbreaks of zeal among 
the believers in the prophet in Hindostan and Arabia, and of 
slow conquests in Africa among the negro tribes, this religion 
is in great measure dead and without heart. Politically it has 
little force or weight in the world. It seems to be aware of an 
approaching downfall; and certainly that nation which has been 
its bulwark in modern times is the weakest, the sickliest of all 
political powers. Modern ideas, also; new modes of inter- 
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course; the appearance of Protestant Christianity among the 
Armenians as a reforming and a reviving spirit; the necessity 
gradually growing up of allowing free thought and even free 
profession of faith to all classes of subjects; the purifying pro- 
cess now going on among the Armenian, Nestorian, Syrian 
Christians, making them models of life, as well as new centers 
of thought,—all this is ground for strong hope that the next 
age will see a new order of things, a sway of Christianity in 
Turkey. Orif that power should be overthrown, we may hope 
that the general awe which would pervade a large part of the 
east on account of its fall would make access to the Mussulmen 
in the various countries which they have ruled easier than it is 
now. 

The obstacles among the Mohammedans in the way of the 
spiritual reception of the gospel lie chiefly in the cardinal facts 
of Christianity, in the incarnation of Christ, his atonement, 
and the offense to their stiff monotheistic idea presented by the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Here is a citadel which no political or 
social forces can take. They are contented with their religion 
because it embraces half the truth, and because the other half 
requires a deeper sense of sin, greater energy of will, and less 
self-satisfaction than they possess. In one respect they are like 
the Jews to whom Paul preached with so little success: “they 
go about to establish their own righteousness.” Is there, how- 
ever, any reason why we should not hope that, as there was a 
select body of Jewish Christians, through whom the gospel in 
its written and its preached form came to us, so among the 
Mohammedans earnest believers will arise, to become the 
founders again of the gospel at Iconium, at Edessa, and through 
all the lands. They are now religious, and, if converted, will 
be among the most devout believers in Christ. 

In the next place we ask whether China is accessible or in- 
accessible to the gospel? We include in what we have to say of 
this vast empire the countries to the west and south of it, 
Cochin-China, Cambodia, Laos, Tonquin, as well as those lying 
to the north-east, Corea and Japan, to which also Thibet may 
be added. For whatever great social or spiritual change shall 
affect China, we may be sure that all these other nations will 
feel the same movement. And in addition to this the vast 
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emigration out of China in Malay countries and islands will be 
still more susceptible to influences acting upon the mother 
country. 

In some respects China seems to be more hopeless, to be a 
more dead, inert mass for the gospel to act upon, than any other 
part of the world. The causes for this lie in its isolation, in 
the national character, and in the political institutions. It is a 
world within itself. Possibly with some help from western 
mechanical and engineering skill it might reach a point of still 
more absolute independence, and defy foreign ideas to touch it 
in any vital part. The government, again, reflects and will 
continue to reflect the national jealousy of foreigners. Although 
bound by the treaties of 1856 to grant residence and liberty of 
travel to Christians and even to missionaries, there seems to be 
a party eager to return to the old policy of seclusion But 
the national character, fixed by the habits of ages, and keeping 
its rigidity through the sway of various dynasties,—some of 
them native, some foreign,—presents the most serious obstacle 
to everything from abroad. One of the national traits is ex- 
treme attachment to old usages, that veneration of the received 
and the traditional that resists all innovation. The worship 
of deceased ancestors is nowhere else in the world carried to 
such an excess. Another trait is self-conceit, under-valuation 
of everything foreign, the unwillingness to learn from strangers. 
Another still, a certain earthliness which contents itself with 
living on the motives of a prudential morality, with the small- 
est regard to considerations drawn from another life. In fact 
the Chinese, with the Mongolian race, seem to have less reli- 
gious capacity, a feebler development of those feelings which 
are necessary to bind man to some object. of worship than any 
other nation the whole world over. Good sense, good nature, 
kindness, prudence, rationality, filial piety, are the foundations 
of their character, which thus is well fitted for this life, but 
does not at all incline them to seek for, or to enter into, the 
kingdom of heaven. The forms under which unworldliness 
elsewhere appears, asceticism, idealism, devoutness and reverence, 
gratitude for salvation, consecration to the divine service, all 
these seem to have scarcely entered the Chinese mind. The 
old national religion has contented itself with the worship of 
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heaven ; and whether you decide that by Shang-ti an impersonal 
or a personal object is denoted, you must admit that, to a 
very great extent, the feelings belonging to the worship of a 
personal God are wanting. The Chinese literati for ages have 
fallen, as they naturally would, into pantheism. The sect of 
Tao, founded by Lao-tse as far back as the time when Confucius 
was young, has indeed a mystical philosophy and a doctrine of 
the absorption of the individual into the great unity of things, 
out of which conceivably a religion of the people might grow ; 
but the Tao has had no such history, it has been rejected on 
the whole by the Chinese mind, and now seems to exert the 
smallest religious influence either upon philosopher or people. 

The introduction, however, of Buddhism, or the Fo religion, 
as it is called, is a fact of great significance, if we would esti- 
mate the capacity of foreign religions to penetrate into China. 
Buddhism, after long struggle at home, was rooted out of India 
by the Brahminical system,—the most thorough and wholesale 
instance of a faith driven totally away from its birthplace by per- 
sistent efforts of persecution, that the world affords. But it had 
a vitality within itself which would not let itdie. It sought new 
abodes, among others Ceylon and Thibet ; and in the first cen- 
tury of our era, when the Apostles were preaching Christ and 
his resurrection, it entered into China. Its spread has been 
immense; by some it is estimated that more than a third of 
the population are addicted to this religion from abroad. And 
to what has the success of its propagators been owing? If we 
were to stop with secondary causes, we should say, to the mild- 
ness of its moral precepts, to its religious forms and ceremonial, 
and to the accommodating way in which it has united some ele- 
ments of the old Chinese religion with its own. But a deeper 
cause must be found for its spread in the intense dullness of 
the old Confucianism, its want of warmth, its earthliness. And 
yet the Fo religion itself in the course of centuries has lost its 
own first vitality to a great extent; it has no favor with the 
educated classes, and being thrown upon the ignorant as its 
adherents, it plays such a part as to suit their formality, and 
their superstition. It even stoops to the practice of magic arts, 
in order to retain its influence. 
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We must say, I think, as we look at these things, that the 
success of Buddhism in China is a proof that a foreign religion, 
proceeding from a race as unlike the Chinese as possible, can 
get a footing in that empire. Nor, in the nature of the case, 
ie it likely that foreign ideas should not more and more mix 
themselves with the thinking of the educated in that country. 
On the other hand, the religious soil is as barren, as unpropi- 
tious, as any in the world. It seems as if the gospel of Christ 
was untranslatable, as if the Chinaman would need to have his 
mind made over in order to apprehend the first principles of 
Christ. But the difficulties, I apprehend, are greater in appear- 
ance than in reality. Numbers of Christian converts have 
shown that same sense of sin, conscientiousness, devoutness, 
heavenly-mindedness, which appears in old Christian lands; 
so that the question whether China will enter into the ranks of 
Christian nations is one of time. It is hard to penetrate, still 
harder to leaven such a mass, but we have no reason for des- 
pair. 

Let us turn, in the last place, to India, and enquire whether 
there is any permanent obstacle to the general diffusion of .the 
gospel over this vast country. I must confess that in the con- 
version of India the gospel would appear to me to win its high- 
est triumph. This is, in one sense, the oldest branch of the 
gifted Indo-European family, the first to form a religion of na- 
ture, and to develop a philosophy. It is a race religious beyond 
all others, and endowed with an imagination to which vastness of 
space and of time, and monstrous exaggerations in mythological 
fiction, were no obstacles. In fact it has no historic landmarks, 
knows less of its own past than any thoughtful race, because 
religious reverie, a sacred scorn of everything visible, tangible 
and actual, an asceticism which has aimed at absorption in 
the divine existence, made it regardless of the passing events 
of time. Its philosophy, growing out of its early religion, 
explored the same problems that occupy modern philosophy. 
The religion of Brahminical India proceeded from the conviction 
that individual existence is an evil and an illusion, from which 
prayer and offering, and still more contemplation and self- 
tortures, could procure deliverance ; but the deliverance could 
not be reached until, by way of retribution for past misdeeds, 
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new forms of existence were passed through. The goal lay 
in being swallowed up in the universal soul or Brahma. The 
philosophies were either orthodox or heterodox. The princi- 
pal orthodox philosophy carried out the leading ideas of the 


. religion,—that Brahma was the only real existence, that the 


world is unreality or illusion, that all evil for man arises out 
of his mistaking this world of finite things for reality, and his 
own personal self for something separate from and independent 
of the great world-soul ; and that therefore salvation can come 
only through the discovery of the unity of things. The princi- 
pal heterodox philosophy seems to declare the reality of the 
soul, and of material substance: it denies the existence of a 
supreme soul, and affirms the gods of the Indian pantheon 
(Brahma included) to be souls like those of men or to have no 
reality. The aim of this philosophy is to purify men by specu- 
lative knowledge. 

It will be perceived, by what has been said, that the Indian 
people have had an immense burden on their souls, an unspeaka- 
ble sense of want, if not a sense of sin. The old moral feeling 
has been perverted by the pantheistic religion, and yet the 
religion has not been able to drive sin away. Certainly a 
Hindoo ascetic, swinging on hooks that run into his flesh, 
killing his body by self-torment, is terribly in earnest, although 
he may be as self-righteous as Simon Stylites. Here then is 
a point at which the religion can be assailed. Whatever callous- 
ness of conscience philosophers in India may have attained to, 
the people who believe in long transmigrations, the ascetic who 
believes in expelling self by self-infliction, must be alive to the 
righteousness which is by faith in Christ, for it points them to 
an end, where the soul, still keeping its personal existence, can 
be forever at rest. 

There is another great feature of Indian life which we must 
take into account. At the very first entrance of the race into 
the country which they have occupied for ages, the system of 
easte began, which thus has proved more lasting than any other 
institution in the history of the world. It has been more bur- 
densome, in some respects, than any domestic or praedial 
slavery. It was, together with transmigration, the moving 
cause of the rise of Buddhism, and the reason for its great suc- 
cess. It was strong enough, as we have seen, to overcome and 
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to expel Buddhism: when the Mohammedans of Persia invaded 
and reconstituted large tracts of Hindostan, it still kept its 
ground, so that when the first Christian missionaries from the 
west came into the country, it was about as strong as ever. 
And, now, see how this almost primeval system of caste, 
which has withstood such blows without seeming to be 
weakened, is approaching to its fall. Perhaps nowhere has 
Divine Providence ever showed its guiding hand more mani- 
festly than in giving the control over Indian society to a west- 
ern nation, a quarter of the earth’s surface removed from the 
governed country. It used to be said that the continent of 
Asia, while it gave birth to all religions and sent them west- 
ward, repelled all shocks from the western nations by a kind of 
stolid inertia. Thus Alexander’s conquests after centuries left 
only legends in the lands overrun by the Greeks; thus the 
Romans were practically kept back from passing beyond the 
Euphrates by the Parthian kings; thus the crusades, after 
nearly two centuries of struggle, left the Saracens in possession 
of all the Holy Land. But here we have the strange spectacle 
of a voluntary commercial company, planted on the other side 
of the world, with no political, no religious purposes whatever, 
forced into the position of a military power; swallowing up in 
the course of time all other companies of the same sort ; and 
by degrees reducing or controlling a large part of the Indian 
peninsula. So irreligious, so purely and selfishly money-mak- 
ing was this company, that it dreaded and sought to drive out 
Christian missions ; and one of its friends in the House of Com- 
mons said, in 1798, “ that to allow missionaries in India was a 
measure which ought to be sternly resisted, as likely to bring 
Christianity and idolatry into deadly conflict, imminently 
dangerous to the peace and safety of the country and the East 
India Company.” But the gospel went, because religion was 
revived in England and in the United States; opinions grew 
more enlightened and more Christian; many of the civil ser- 
vants of the company and of the military officers were God- 
fearing men ; at length the dominion passed over to the British 
government. All this while conversions were increasing in 
number, until several hundred thousand, who were formerly 
heathen, have professed to believe in Christianity. The govern- 
ment, being administered on the principles of righteousness, 
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rests on strong foundations. It is binding India together by 
railroads, and enlightening it by systems of education. Caste 
shows signs of giving way in various quarters. 

This exposition of the historical progress of British power in 
India, while it helps us to see the hand held out by God to his 
Church in the work of spreading the gospel, shows also how the 
problem of converting India meets with no obstacle that is 
insurmountable. Caste, like slavery, must fall before social 
ideas and enlightenment. A religion built on keeping the 
mass of society down, on degrading men and holding them in 
degradation, will give way before changes of thought and insti- 
tutions which circulate among the lower classes. T'he popular 
religions, grossly obscene as some of them are, are no greater — 
obstacle than the beautiful Greek religion was in the days of 
Paul and Apollos. Disgusting sin does not enthral the soul 
more than polished sin. The philosophies, so far as they uphold 
Brahminism, are a strong weapon of defence ; they tax the mind 
of the western missionaries to no slight extent, many of whom 
go into their Indian fields, it is believed, unaware of the acute- 
ness as well as the depth of Indian thought. But these sys- 
tems depend for their strength mainly on the turn the religion 
of India has given to thought, on the underlying principle of 
the old faith. If this gives way, the philosophies cannot sus- 
tain it, but must give way themselves. And finally, the panthe- 
istic character of the religion, although it prevents the reception 
of Christianity by weakening the sense of personal ill-desert, is 
no such obstacle as to call for our dread. For, as we have seen, 
the sense of want, of imperfection, is not extinguished even in 
the Yogis or ascetics, and the popular faith acknowledges sin 
abundantly—sin in the present life, sin in some past existence. 

From all that has been said it appears that our missionaries 
can go forth in full hope that nothing that is most strong 
in the world, whether old, fixed social habit and institutions, 
or old religions, or old philosophies, can effectually resist the 
gospel; that it has the same power now that it had when 
preached by the apostles; and that heathenism must inevitably 
fall before the light which will sooner or later shine into its 
darkness. Whether it is to be superseded by Christianity, or to 
leave a religious vacuum in the lands where it reigned so many 
ages, ust be decided by God’s blessing on the Christian efforts 
of his people. 
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Articte [X.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Farrar’s Lirz or Curist.*—* Who, indeed, would venture, 
after John, to write the Life of Christ,” said Herder, as quoted by 
Neander, in his great work on the life of Jesus, But John is 
not the sole biographer; there are three other Evangelists. Hence 
there is room for a biography of the Great Teacher, which shall 
be founded on all these original documents. Of the modern lives, 
Neander’s, in our judgment, is the best—the most candid, the most 
discreet in its solution of difficult problems, the most profound in 
its interpretations. Many other similar attempts have been made 
in Germany, by writers widely differing in their theology, and 
with various degrees of success. The works of Hase, Lange, 
Keim, Ewald, and the famous attack by Strauss, are among 
them. In France, De Pressensé has written a valuable book on 
this subject. The biography by Andrews is one of the most 
judicious and able productions of this class. The work of Dr. 
Farrar, which lies before us, was composed at the request of the 
publishers, and they have given it a beautiful dress. Although 
written, in a sense, to order, it has been done con amore, by a 
learned scholar who, as a supplement to his preparatory studies, 
has traveled over Palestine. It is intended primarily for ordinary 
readers ; yet the author introduces, especially in the notes, much 
matter adapted: only to scholars and divines. His aim has evi- 
dently been to produce an animated, picturesque narrative, which 
should interest the better class of readers, and, at the same time, 
make a religious impression upon them. The poets are drawn 
upon for mottoes and illustrative sentiments. The writing is 
often elaborate. There is a mingling, or rather association, of 
critical discussion with portraiture; but the former element is so 
disposed generally that it can be skipped over by uncritical read- 
ers. In considering the reference to Quirinus in Luke, he says 
(p. 8): “IL hold no theory of inspiration which would prevent me 
from frankly admitting, in sech matters as these, any mistake or 





* The Life of Christ. By Freperio A. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. In two vols. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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inaccuracy which could be shown really to exist.” Again he says 
(vol. ii, p. 484): “ No reasonable reader will be troubled by 
differences which do not affect the truthfulness, though, of course, 
they affect the accuracy of the narrative; and which, without a 
direct and wholly needless miraculous intervention, must have 
occurred, as they actually do occur, in the narratives of the 
Evangelists, as in those of all other truthful witnesses.” Dr. 
Farrar holds that the statement of John, that the Last Supper 
was the evening before the Passover, is opposed to the statement 
of the first three gospels, but is, nevertheless, to be accepted. 
He manifests a freedom from dogmatic bias which is not so com- 
mon among English orthodox theologians as on the continent. 
He is fair and courteous in his tone in dealing with skeptics. 
While his work is written in a manner to engage the interest of 
uncritical readers, we do not find in it the critical acumen and 
thorough application of critical canons, which are requisite for 
the satisfaction of investigators who wish to go to the bottom of 
the subject. The influence of theories of inspiration which he 
professes to discard is still very manifest in his treatment of the 
Gospel narratives. For example, he holds that there were two 
similar scourgings of the money-changers in the temple. His 
work cannot be considered an important contribution to theologi- 
cal science, 


Watxer’s Docraine or tHe Hory Spieir.*—We had meant 
to give an earlier place in our pages to this work, in a former 
edition, which we read with interest. This is the fourth edition, 
and, apart from the enlargement, more pleasing in the mechanical 
appearance. In the meantime, if it has not made so general an 
impression as the author’s former work on the “ Philosophy of the 
Plan of Salvation,” it has attracted the attention of many thought- 
ful readers. Some judgment may be formed by others of the 
range and importance of the discussion from the outline of the 
“Contents.” The first chapter treats of: “the Holy Spirit in the 
Old Testament ;” the second, of “the relative place of the Spirit 
and the Word in the economy of the divine mind ;” the third, 
of the Spirit “in the personality of Christ;” the fourth, of 
“the endowment and supervision of the apostles” by the Spirit ; 





* The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, or Philosophy of the divine operation in the 
redemption of man. By Rev. James B. Watker, D.D. Fourth edition, revised 
and enlarged. Chicago: 8. 0. Griggs & Co. 1874. 12mo, 255 pp. 
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the fifth, of “the union of the Word and Spirit in the process 
of sanctification ;” the sixth, of “the work of Christ” by the 
Spirit “in the minds of believers;” the seventh, of “the work 
of the Spirit with the minds of the impenitent;” while the 
eighth, supplementary, is on prayer and miraculous gifts. Under 
these heads the author brings forward a great deal of impor- 
tant truth, giving the Scriptures their rightful place in the dis- 
cussion, and clearly stating his conclusions, which in the main 
are not at variance with received doctrine, though more care- 
fully defined and discriminated on some points not generally 
brought to view in briefer treatises. We first took up the 
work for the sake of the subject, believing that it called for 
fresh statements and presentations, and we think the reading of 
it will do good service in this direction. Yet we should ques- 
tion some of his positions. He is broader and less technical than 
most writers on the same theme, yet we should complain of him 
somewhat, as still more of them, that he allows it to be still ham- 
pered by limitations and restrictions which have not the authority 
of the Bible, but rather originated in “the wisdom of the world.” 
We agree with him when he says, in the introduction, that “the 
Friends or Quakers have, perhaps, had the most scriptural appre- 
hensions of the doctrine, in its cardinal principles,” and we think 
it was their distinction, their “mission,” to set forth the agency 
of the Spirit with peculiar emphasis and freedom, leaving it where 
the Scriptures leave it instead of philosophising about it, and 
hence treating of divine guidance as a vital operation rather than 
a mere doctrine. Dr. Walker’s aim favors also such an effect, 
though, as we have intimated, with more limitations. We observe, 
too, that like most writers, he distinguishes more sharply than the 
Scriptures seem to us to warrant, between the “gifts” recognized 
by the apostles, and what are called “the ordinary operations” 
of the Spirit. The supplementary chapter and the appendix con- 
tain interesting and valuable suggestions. Though we have inti- 
mated some exceptions, we recommend the work as a timely and 
thoughtful monograph on one of the principal themes of the 
Christian revelation. 


Fraser’s Bienvine Licuts.*—The subject of this work, of 
which we have here the second edition, is fairly defined on the 








* Blending Lights: or, The Relations of Natural Science, Archeology, and 
History, to the Bible. By the Rev. WitL1aM Fraser, LL.D., Paisley, Scotland. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1874. 376 pp. 
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title-page, and in a prefatory note the author tells us it “ origi- 
nated in a desire to provide thoughtful and inquiring young men 
_ with an antidote to errors which the experience of the author has 
led him to regard as widely prevalent.” A part of two of the 
sixteen chapters had before appeared in the “ British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review.” Among the questions discussed, as indi- 
cated in the headings of the chapters, are those relating to the 
first chapter of Genesis, particularly the origination of matter and 
of light and life, the creative days; the Bible account of man’s 
origin; the unity of our race; “were our first parents savages ?” 
the antiquity of man, and the chronology of the Bible, and of 
Geologists; Egyptian, Chaldean, and Assyrian testimonials to the 
truth of the Scriptures; Bible history in relation to prophecy; 
recent theories regarding the supernatural and the reign of law; 
evidence in nature, and in Christianity, of the supernatural; re- 
sults in the history of Christianity. The author has made himself 
familiar with both sides of the recent controversies on these sub- 
jects, and treats of them with care, discrimination, and candor, in 
a clear and manly style. Aiming to harmonize Christianity and 
modern science, he abates nothing from the distinctive doctrines 
of the former, nor from the value of the latter. We are pleased 
to see that he dissents from the hasty and excessive concessions 
of some Christian apologists. While conversant with the latest 
aspects of these controversies, he describes “ British thinkers” as 
shrinking from “a course whose inevitable issue is materialism,” 
“which French writers have taken and defended,” a conclusion 
which he says “must be repudiated or accepted ;” yet, since his 
work was issued, Prof. Tyndall, in his latest utterance, has “con- 
fessed” his own acceptance of what bears this name. Discern- 
ing readers of this last utterance have not failed to notice a use 
of terms and accompanying admissions that make the position 
very unlike the old French materialism, Unbelief is ever in a 
transition state, and often, even with the show of novelty, repeating 
the old substance under new names and forms. Dr. Fraser has 
not wholly escaped the fault we find in most of the late defenders 
of revelation, that of exaggerating the prevalence of infidelity in 
our time as compared with the past. Yet he confronts those 
forms of it which are now uppermost with so much knowledge 
and ability, that we cheerfully commend his work, and hope for 
it a wide circulation. 
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Ratyy’s Lectures on THE DeveLopment or Curist1an Doc- 
TRINE.*—After a preliminary chapter, Dr. Rainy considers “the 
Delivery of Doctrine in the Old Testament,” “the Delivery of . 
Doctrine in the New Testament,” “Function of Christian Mind 
with reference to Doctrine,” “Development of Doctrine,” and 
“Creeds.” The general subject is the rise and progress of doctrinal 
theology and its relation to the Scriptures. The author handles 
this important subject in a more philosophical and liberal spirit 
than is usually found in the schools of Scottish orthodoxy. He 
holds, for example, that the patriarchs and Old Testament saints 
were saved by having the dispositions, which in a higher state of 
knowledge issue in the evangelical experience, rather than by a 
distinct apprehension of Christ. The progress of Divine revela- 
tion is fully admitted, as well as the progress in men’s understand- 
ing of it. He, also, maintains that creeds are subject to revision, 
and that a body of Christians should hold themselves ready to 
modify their confession of faith wherever there is an occasion for it. 
Dr. Rainy’s work is written in a perspicuous style, and on various 
accounts deserves commendation. 


Sorar Hreroeiypnics.f—It may be presumed from the title of 
this work that the author holds in due reverence the doctrine of 
the Trinity, not only in its Biblical forms but in the ancient Church 
creeds, and is also addicted to scientific studies. His name does 
not appear, but Dr. Ralston in the introduction refers to him as 
“the learned author” and as having “eminent qualifications” 
“ for the discussion.” In a modest preface he refers to himself as 
“ now seventy years of age,” expressing the hope that “some mind 
of higher culture and greater vigor may be induved to investigate 
the subject more thoroughly and minutely.” The work, he says, 
“is but an essay, and does not pretend to be exhaustive,” though 
“intended as a contribution to the interests and literature of 
‘Christian evidence.’” It is refreshing in these days to meet 
with strong convictions and genuine enthusiasm at once in theol- 





* Delivery and Development of Christian Doctrine. The fifth series of Cunning- 
ham Lectures. By Rosert Ray, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Church History, 
New College, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. &T. Clark. 1874. For sale by Scrib- 
ner & Oo., 654 Broadway, New York. 

+ Solar Hieroglyphics ; or the emblematic illustrations of the revealed doctrine of 
the tri-personal Godhead which are discernible in the solar light. With an intro- 
duction by Rev. J. Grier Ratstoy, D.D. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 
1874. pp. 136, 
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ogy and science. To attempt the illustration of the Trinity from 
nature, and especially from the sun and light, is by no means new, 
but it is carried further here than we remember to have seen it 
elsewhere, The line of thought, if not yielding positive evidence, 
may yet disclose analogies and aid meditation, besides entertain- 
ing a curious reader, We give a specimen of this work from 
p. 34: “The Gedhead is a Tri-personal Unity, and the light is a 
Trinity. Being immaterial and homogeneous, and thus essentially 
7 one in its nature, the light includes a plurality of constituents, 
or, in other words, is essentially three in constitution, its constitu- 
ent principles being the actinic, the luminiferous, and the calorific. 
And in glorious manifestation the light is one, and is the created, 
constituted and ordained emblem of the Tri-personal God.” 


en] 
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MementTos oF Dr. Payson.*—Dr. Payson died in 1827, only 
forty-four years old, having filled no other station than that of a 
pastor, with his church in Portland for his only charge. Besides 
his high place among the ministers of New England while he 
lived, time has shown that even of those contemporaries who 

might then be said to attract more attention, none left a deeper 
or more lasting impression beyond the bounds of his own com- 
munion. Giving himself with the earnestness of his nature to the 
work of a preacher and pastor, he printed nothing beyond occa- 
sional discourses ; but some years after his death his Memoir, in- 
cluding extracts from his journal, and two large volumes of his 
sermons, were published, with the effect of extending and estab- 
lishing his reputation, An abridged Memoir also has been long in 
circulation, And now appears this duodecimo volume, properly 
called “ Mementos,” containing the editor’s “ Sketch of his Life and 
Character,” in thirty-three pages, the bulk of the book, or two 
hundred and fifty pages, being selections from his works, with a 
pleasant and graceful Introduction by Dr. Sprague, whose honor- 
able memory in years to come is insured by his many tributes to 
his fathers and brethren in the ministry. The interest and signifi- 
cance of the work are enhanced by the fact that the editor is a 
well-known Methodist divine, as may be learned from his other 
writings named on the title-page, “Wesley his own Historian,” and 











* Mementos of Rev. Edward Payson, D.D., embracing a Sketch of his Life and 
Character, and Selections from his Works. By Rev. Epwin L. Janes. With an 
Introduction by W. B. Spracue, D.D., LL.D. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 
1873. pp. 351. 
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“Character and Career of Francis Asbury.” The compilation from 
such a source, with the accompanying tribute, shows how far the 
attractions of Payson’s mind and heart transcend the sympathies 
of his theological creed, and will extend his fame and influence 
through a larger circle of devout readers. We welcome the pub- 
lication for another reason. Payson is distinguished for the fervid 
imaginative type of his piety, which at the same time lost nothing 
of the sobriety and severity that characterize the doctrinal school 
to which he belonged. With the exception of Edwards and Brai- 
nerd—the latter no doubt largely moulded under the influence 
of the former—he may be said to stand more conspicuously than 
any other of the New England divines since the Puritans as a rep- 
resentative of this class. The depth of his religious experience, 
the glow of his devotional feelings, the ascetic element appearing 
in his training, his intense earnestness of conviction and purpose, 
the zeal and unction of his ministry, mark him out among the 
theologians, teachers, and philanthropists, that have not been 
wanting in this country ; nor can there be a question as to the ex- 
traordinary power and success of his pastoral work. In some 
aspects he was not so symmetrical nor so happy as he might have 
been, nor should he be studied in his conflicts and raptures as a 
model by which others ought to try or to mould their own expe- 
rience, as some readers of his memoirs have been tempted to do; 
but a like caution is to be used as to religious biographies gen- 
erally, and it has been often enough reiterated as to Payson by 
critics who seem to forget that neither can a safe standard be 
drawn from their own colder natures and easy-going religiousness, 
It remains true that his life and ministry was a rich blessing not 
only to the people of his charge but to the Church in general, and 
the more to be prized in New England for the elements we have 
noted as not generally predominant among her clergy. Piety 
of his type needs the more to be recurred to in our day in coun- 
teraction of prevailing tendencies to compromising and superfi- 
cial notions of Christian character. And there seems to be some 
reaction towards it in the public mind, if we may judge by the 
frequent references to him and citations from him almost half a 
century after his death, and especially by such a compilation as 
this, which the editor felt to be wanted in the large and influential 
denomination to which he belongs, as we feel it to be also in our 
own. We would call the attention of ministers also to the power 
and eminence of Payson in public prayer. Such as are left of his 
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parishioners remember him not less in this department than in 
preaching. Of course it cannot be so well represented on the 
printed page, yet the freshness, fervor and vivacity of his devo- 
tional services, as abundant testimony shows, gave him power 
with men as well as with God. Young men entering the ministry, 
especially in the absence of prescribed forma, if not so richly en- 
dowed as Payson, may yet well consider what it behooves them 
to do and what promise there is of success in this part of their 
work. We have not gone into any comparison with the larger 
volumes to test the judgment of the editor in his work of selection, 
but it is safe to say that he could not well go amiss in attempting 
a valuable compilation from such materials, and any glance into its 
pages rewards us with some glimpse of the gifted and saintly 
subject. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Lire or Jonn Quincy Apams: Vol. II.*—The present volume 
continues the Diary of Mr. Adams down to August, 1814, when in 
conjunction with Clay, Gallatin, and Russel, he began the nego- 
tiation which ended in the Treaty terminating the last war with 
Great Britain. It embraces an account of his mission and resi- 
dence at the Russian Court. Few stirring incidents are recorded, 
and not many persons which excite a high degree of interest 
are brought upon the stage. The character and manners of the 
Russian Court at that time are, however, well depicted, The 
volume is replete with manifestations of personal feelings and 
traits. Whatever faults and follies may be attributed to John 
Quincy Adams, his conscientious patriotism admits of no question. 


Proressor Hoprry’s Lire or Apmirat Foors.}—At the break- 
ing out of the war of the slaveholder’s rebellion, one of the most 
widely known and one of the most trusted officers of our navy was 
Andrew Hull Foote—soon raised to the rank of Rear-Admiral. 
His services in the organization of a naval flotilla on the western 
waters, and his subsequent brilliant successes, gave him at the 
time a reputation through the whole country second to that of no 





* Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, comprising portions of his Diary from 1795 
to 1848. Edited by Charles Francis Adams. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1874. 

+ Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Admiral United States Navy. By JamEs 
Mason Hoppry, Professor in Yale College. With a portrait and illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1874. 12mo, 411 pp. 
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officer either in the army or in the navy. He was one of the men 
to whom we owe it, that the tide of rebel successes was at last 
turned. His early death in 1863, hastened by the labors and 
hardships incident to the work which fell to him, deprived the 
country of one of its very best defenders. Other men, after him, 
came more prominently to the front, in the concluding days of the 
war, but of no one of them has the country more reason to be 
proud than “the hero of Fort Donelson.” 

Prof. Hoppin has been successful in preparing a biography of 
Admiral Foote which deserves to be widely read. He has brought 
out distinctly the important events by which his career was 
marked—prominent among which are his storming of the “ Barrier 
Forts” in China, his visit to Japan, his visit to Siam, his cruise 
on the shores of Africa; but the special excellence of the book is 
his presentation of the character of the Admiral. He says that 
“the central element of his character was an immutable resolution, 
under a sense of religious duty, to pursue the right. The princi- 
ples he had deliberately chosen he carried to sea with him, and 
into public life, and into his intercourse with men everywhere and 
under all circumstances,” This led him to be active in efforts for 
the promotion of temperance in the navy and among sailors; this 
led him to take an interest in Christian missions; this led him to 
labor to expose the atrocities of the slave trade on the coast of 
Africa. Prof. Hoppin has evidently been engaged in a labor of 
love in writing the life of this brave, earnest, accomplished Chris- 
tian sailor, and he has done his work with care, with fidelity, and 
with rare good taste. 


Anperson’s “ Missron 1n Inpia.”*—Our readers know that since 
his retirement from the more active duties of the post he so long 
and ably occupied, Dr. Anderson has been doing an invaluable 
work, not only for the American Board but for Christian missions 
at large. No man is better qualified by experience, opportunity, 
zeal, and judgment, to be the historian of the Board and its opera- 
tions to the present time. His name is a guaranty for fulness and 
accuracy of information in the compilations he has given to the 
churches, Having begun with missions to the Sandwich Islands, 
he next took up those to the Oriental Churches, and devotes the 





* History of the Missions of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, in India. By Rurus Anperson, D.D., LL.D., lately Foreign Secretary of the 
Board. Boston: Congregational Publishing Society. 1874. 12mo, pp. 443. 
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present volume to India. Of the three volumes he regards this 
as properly standing first in order, the Board having begun its 
work in that country. “ Advancing years,” he tells us, “ deter 
him from undertaking the history of other missions,” though there 
remain those “to the North American Indians, and to Africa, 
China, and Japan.” We hope that the present senior secretary, 
or some other equally competent hand, if there is another, will yet 
complete the series. It occurs to us that every pastor’s library 
ought to be supplied with these volumes. The intelligent mem- 
bers of our churches may find their faith “in the future of the 
missionary work” strengthened, as the author tells us his own 
has been, by the facts here recorded. 


Erocus or History.*—Brief summaries in history are valuable 
for advanced students, but the worst possible books as manuals 
for beginners, They can give only the bones, and of these only the 
largest, in the skeleton. Dry, fleshless compends excite little in- 
terest, and make little impression on the reader. On the contrary, 
students who are somewhat advanced in historical studies find 
such works very useful. They serve as maps of the country which 
they are traveling over. The little volumes before us have 
decided merits for works of this class. Mr. Seebohm is a schol- 
arly and well-informed writer. He looks at the Reformation out 
of the eyes of an Anglican and Erasmian; and the reader must 
make the proper discount for this bias. 


Biackte’s Hor« Herrenic#.t-—Professor Blackie is not only 
an accomplished scholar; he is, also, a strong thinker, who is, at 
the same time, master of a vigorous and racy style. The Essays 
and Discussions which are collected in this very handsome vol- 
ume are ripe products of sound learning. Several of them—for 
example, the first, on “ the Theology of Homer”—are fine examples 
of condensation. The results of long study are presented in a 
brief space, and yet lucidly presented. One of the attractions 
of these essays is the occasional references to modern men and 
affairs, which serve to give vividness to the portraitures of ancient 





* Epochs of History. Edited by Epwarp E. Morris, M.A. The Era of the Prot- 
estant Revolution, by F. Seesoum. The Crusaders, by George W. Cox,M.A. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1874. 

+ Hore Hellenica : Essays and Discussions on some important points of Greek 
Philology and Antiquity. By Jounw Sruart Buiackig, F.R.8.E., &c., &c. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1874. 
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men and things. The author is a stout polemic: he would not be 
a Scotchman if he were not. But he is courteous. He finds 
reason to combat some of the theories of his “ distinguished 
friend,” Max Miller. Of Grote he writes, in the Preface: 
* Highly as I value the apology for the Athenian democracy 
which is the characteristic feature of his great work, it has always 
appeared to me that there are some matters in the intellectual his- 
tory of the Hellenic people with which the unpoetical character of 
his mind, and the negative philosophy which he preferred, ren- 
dered him incompetent to deal.” This is a just criticism. Grote 
was not the man to appreciate Plato, and, therefore, not the man 
thoroughly to understand him. One of the best things in Prof. 
Blackie’s book is his Reply to Grote, on the Sophists. Grote’s 
discussion of the Sophists is a truly sophistical treatment of this 
chapter in Athenian history. It is marked by inconsistencies, 
and wears throughout the aspect of an effort at special pleading. 
Grote’s concessions, if they are closely observed, really overthrow 
his main position on this question. Those who have been misled 
by his specious argumentation on this subject, would be profited 
by reading the effectual confutation which it receives at the hands 
of the author of the interesting volume before us. 


Tae Iypran Question.*—In this book are republished the 
Articles contributed by Gen. Walker to the “ North American 
Review,” April, 1873, entitled “ The Indian Question,” and that 
which appeared in “The International Review,” May, 1874, 
entitled “Indian Citizenship.” To these is appended “ An 
account of the numbers, location, and social and industrial condi- 
tion of each important tribe of Indians within the United States,” 
extracted from General Walker’s report as Commissioner of 
Indian affairs in 1872. It is quite within bounds to say that the 
book forms a timely, interesting and valuable contribution to the 
discussion of an important subject. Gen. Walker here exhibits a 
thorough and accurate acquaintance with the history of legislation 
in Indian affairs, and recounts the stages of its progress down to 
the complete abrogation of the treaty system by Congress in 
1871, and the shiftless, do-nothing policy of Congress since. The 
difficulties of the problems to be solved in legislation for the 
Indians, so as to do full justice both to them and to the growing 


* The Indian Question. By Francis A. WaLKER, late U. S. Commissioner of 
Indian affairs. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1874. 
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claims of civilization, are clearly set forth. So also are the prin- 
ciples and the general methods by which, in the author’s opinion, 
the solution of these difficulties should be approached in the spirit 
of statesmanship and philanthropy alike. He is no one-sided 
advocate either of the red man or the white.. He is as far re- 
moved from the superficial sentimentalism of that class of talkers 
on “the Indian question,” who look upon “the poor Indian” as 
the ever wronged victim of white injustice, as from that of the 
other class, equally superficial, who regard him as a mere wild 
beast, fit only to be improved off from the face of the earth. Here 
is his admirable picture of the Indian character. “ Voluptuary 
and stoic; swept by gusts of fury too terrible to be witnessed, 
yet imperturbable beyond all men under the ordinary excitements 
and accidents of life; garrulous, yet impenetrable; curious, yet 
himself reserved; proud and mean alike beyond compare; supe. 
rior to torture and the presence of certain death, yet by the stan- 
dards of all other peoples a coward in battle; capable of magnan- 
imous actions, which when uncovered of all romance are worthy 
of the best days of Roman virtue, yet more cunning, false, and 
cruel than the Bengalee—this copper-colored sphinx—this riddle 
unread of men, equally fascinates and foils the inquirer.” (p. 15.) 

Gen. Walker fully believes that the experiment of Indian civili- 
zation is worthy of a thorough and patient trial. He favors the 
continuance of the reservation system, in some improved and care- 
fully devised and guarded form. He urges in this connection 
judicious provision for the seclusion, protection and guardianship 
of the Indians under government control, with their education in 
the arts of civilization and the duties of citizenship. That the 
Indian character is capable of development in civilization he 
abundantly proves by examples. Speaking of “that body of 
Indians, about 55,000 in number, which occupy chiefly the regions 
known as the Indian Territory,” he says, “ They are self-support- 
ing, independent, and even wealthy. Their cereal crops exceed 
those of all the territories of the United States combined. In 
the number and value of horses and cattle they are surpassed by 
the people of but one Territory, in expenditures for education by 
the people of no Territory.” 

We commend the book most fully to the attention of every 
American citizen who believes, with Gen. Walker, that this coun- 
try has duties in this matter to its own honor and to the human 
race, It will be impossible to read his instructive pages without 
feeling a new interest in the questions and arguments which he so 
lucidly and eloquently presents. 
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